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Art.  1.  B'lografih'ical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev*  Josefh  IVartoH,  D.  D« 
Master  of  St.  Mary  Winton  College,  &c.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Selection  from  his  Works  ;  and  a  literary  Correspondence  between  emi¬ 
nent  Persons,  reser\ed  by  him  for  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Wooll,  A.  M.  5cc.  4to.  pp.  407.  Price  1/.  7/.  boards.  Cadell  and 
Daries.  1S06. 

'T'HK  great  reputation  which  Dr.  Warton  enjoyed  during  a 
^  long  life,  as  a  po<H,  a  critic,  a  scholar,  and  an  instructor  of 
youth,  induced  us  to  open  this  volume  with  eager  expectation 
of  finding  in  it  a  rich  fund  of  literary  entertainment.  We 
have  hecn  miserably  disiippointed.  In  the  life  of  a  student  we 
look  not  for  romantic  adventures  ;  but  we  require  as.  much 
curious  intelligence  as  can  be  collected,  concerning  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  his  mind,  liis  habits  of  reading  and  com¬ 
position,  his  friends,  his  connections,  his  amusements;  all 
the  persons  and  all  the  circumstances  that  eminently  in- 
tiiUMiced  his  conduct,  and  decided  his  character,  that  led  or 
directed  his  pursuits,  that  unfolded,  enlarged,  and  established 
his  genius.  Hence,  although  no  kind  of  biography  more 
nearly  resembles  the  common  life  of  man,  yet  none  is  perused 
with  more  interest  and  deliglit,  than  the  memoirs  of  a  favourite 
author,  w'ritten  with  congenial  spirit  and  ability.  Mr.  Wooll 
has  executed  his  task  with  as  much  labour  in  vain  as  we  ever 
siw  bestowed  on  a  good  subject.  He  might  be  the  recorder  of 
ubii  vion,  with  inflexible  gravity  of  dullness  passing  sentence 
at  full  length  on 

*  A  name  inglorioui,  bom  to  be  forgot.* 

Vet  he  has  not  failed  from  a  defect  of  diligence,  nor  from  any 
'*^nt  of  uttachment  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  ;  for  his  zeal 
serve  is  far  more  apparent  than  any  service  that  he  has  ren- 
<^ereii,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  praise  is  only  qualified  by 
‘he  obscurity  of  his  language.  His  style  is  harsh,  nea^',  and 
•rcijuenily  incorrect.  The  very  fir^t  sentence  in  tlie  Preface 
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irrr{lnril»lt‘  to  any  rule  ol  Kn^!i:»Ii  const  met  ion  witli  which 
t\’e  aenn.iinleil. 


‘  A  prriotl  of  mon*  than  six  vf^'^rs  having  clapscJ  since  the  death  of  !>, 
Warion,  ar.ii  no  jtrn  yrt  rmf.ln^cd  in  rescuing  irom  c4>iivion  the  tx- 
rellence  hij  Tnr>ral  and  inte!lrctu.!l  atfcilnments  ;  tlu*  Kditor  feels  him. 
self  acqulued  of  j>resoniptl«)n  in  atu  nipiing  what  many  others  might  have 
more  succerstully  accomplislu  d  ;  of  ihene*  some  h.ivc  pioUihly  |)<‘en  de¬ 
terred  by  a  dre.id  of  committing  their  own  fame  in  their  endeavour  to  jn  r- 
|v*tu.ite  that  of  tlieir  Author ;  and  this  fear  shoulil  jHTha])s  have  weighed 
with  the  prejk-nl  Writer.  But  if  he  has  succeeded  in  accurately  displaying 
the  extensive  and  highly  endowed  mind  ;  if  he  has  given  to  the  woild  an 
ampler  knowledge  and  juster  itVmi  ot'  the  lively  imagination,  the  classical 
taste,  the  ifldactie  qualifications  so  jn  culiarly  calculated  to  foster  tJie  dawn¬ 
ing  of  juvenile  talent ;  and  the  thousand  warm  and  iKmevolent  traits  of  di§- 
position  which  eminently  characterized  his  R*vca*d  friend  and  master ;  he 
will  rest  commted  witli  having  performed  a  duty,  though  he  may  not  hate 
rntitletl  himself  to  a  rcw'ard  :  in  a  word,  if  he  h.is  not  lamished  the  repu¬ 
tation,  or  h)wen‘d  the  name  of  H'artmj,  he  will  quietly  submit  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  not  having  exalted  his  own.’  Pref.  p.  v. 


lien*  Mr.  NV’oull  seiMusduly  ctjust'ious  of  ln'%  own  inability 
to  do  instu:c  to  tlw  im*rits  t)f  Dr.  M'arlon  ;  to  whom,  iiowcvef, 
he  has  proved  hinisolf  a  graict’ul  disci|)lt*,  and  to  w  hose  me¬ 
mory  ho  has  riveted  a  monninentof  ineontestHi)lo  alVeelion,  by 
tiuH  drlilierately  saerilicing  his  own  literary  reputation  at  lac 
shrine  of  his  master’s. 

This  volnme  is  divided  into  tlirce  parts — Memoirs  of  the 
l.ifo  of  Dr.  Warton — a  S  *leeti(m  of  his  I'oems — and  a  Series  of 
Miseellnm'ous  Letters.  shall  examine  tiu'  iwa'  former  in 

conionetion  ;  of  the  latter  we  shall  have  \a*ry  little  to  say. 

The  leading  events  of  Dr.  M'arton’s  lile.  wv're  few  ;  our 
narrative  will  therefore,  lit*  brief.  IL*  was  the  of  tin*  Uev. 
^rhomas  ^^’^.arton ,  viear  of  H  i<ingsloki^,  and  wa>  horn  at  l)ufis- 
f<dd  in  Sinry  ,  on  tlie  1  ot  A})ril,  17‘J-.  I’niil  his  f%»inteeiilh 
vt*ar,  he  was  almost  entirely  uiul(*r  tlie.  eye  and  instruction  of 
his  father.  In  !7'>i*  lie  was  admitti’d  (ui  the  foundation  of 
VVineliester  ('olle'ge.  Here,  m  eonniany  with  Coilin>  and 
another  box*,  he  hist  appeared  in  public  as  a  poet.  Kaeli  ot 
the  thn‘e  friends  sent  :i  eopy  of  verses  to  the  f lentleuian’l 
.Magazine,  and  all  were  f.^Noiirahjy  aeknowdedged  by  the 
Kditor,  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  acute 
critic  <•*.  f'»  //.e/f  iliseovrred  (we  npiovc  his  own  recoitleii  ex- 
pp'v^ion)  that  \fnrct  ffiu  td  u'UH  U  fula'ucss  uiuJ  uncvwnu^n  fh- 
xjti'U  tj  wiiicli  afterwanls  disliwguishcd  the  dtv 

lightfui  >ruM‘  id  Ctdlins,  in  his  riper  cumpo.sUKmN,  hiuI  whicli 
ttono  Imt  the  prescient  eye  of  Jobii.soii  could  have 
uJev!  m  t!u‘  follt'wing  iiij^cidous  ullle,  coiuributn^a  by 
Vvj.iU.  baiJ  on  occasion.  ,  . 
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SONNET. 

«  When  Phirlx'  form'd  a  wanton  smile, 
My  soul !  it  reached  not  here  ! 

Strang*  that  thy  |)eace,  tiiou  trembler,  flic§ 
Betore  a  rising  tear  ! 

From  midst  the  drops  my  love  is  born 
'rhat  o’er  those  eyelids  rove  : 

Thus  issued  from  a  tei‘ming  wave 
The  fabled  Queen  of  Love.’ 


p.  no. 


Wal  ton’s  jMXMn,  t*niitU‘d  ‘  Sappho^  Advicey  was  the  longest,* 
and  hy  most  readiTs  would  have  been  deemed  the  best  piece  of 
tinve.  Mr.  W'uoll  lias  preserved  an  ulU'gorical  letter, 
written  about  this  time  to  his  sister,  which  iiiav  be  ciilled 
aricver  iinilalitm  of  the  f  'isions  in  the  Speciutory  Taller y 
Like,  almost  every  one  of  lliem,  it  has  a  ilnjamer,  a  guide,- 
a  temple,  a  goddess,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers.  Such  ihingii 
an* exercises  rather  of  memorv,  than  of  imau'ination. 

In  n  to  \^'arton  was  rt*movcd  from  \\  inchestcr  to  f)riel 
ColliMge,  Oxford.  Here  lie  signalised  himself  hy  diligence 
and  success  in  his  studies  ;  and  here,  at  the  age  of  <  ighteen, 
hr  wrote  “  The  Knihuaiusty  or  the  Lover  of  Xaturef' — the  slK^et- 
anchor  of  his  ])oeiicul  fame  ;  but  we  appreliend  that  it  is  cast 
ill  a  <pru-ksaud  ;  the  shifting  of  the  tide  will  loosen  it  ;  and 
tlif  vessel  will  be  drivf.m  from  its  station,  ilowii  llie  gulph  of 
ohii  vioii.  It  is  (piite  a  s^diolaslie  poem,  abounding  with 
classieal  imagery  ami  imitation  :  there  is  no  wild  originaiity, 
ibrre  is  no  entlin<ijsm  in  it.  Who  but  a  student,  ])oring  over 
the  beauties  cif  N  \'i'UKK  tliroiigli  “  llu*  spectacles  of  books,” 
amidst  the  twil’ght  of  a  college,  would  have  commenced  a 
poem,  in  wliicli  he  has  assumed  the  character  of  her  lover, 
with  this  frigid  ajmstropbe  : 

*  Te  grecn~roFJ  druadsy  oft  at  dusky  eve 
/?y  wondering  shepherds  seen  /’ 

# 

Till*  introduction  of  the  Dryads  in  any  English  poem  would 
be  sntiiciently  pedantic  ;  hul  to  address  them  as  lining  e^teik 
>eiu  />v  u'ondering  shepherds^'*  of  this  age,  and  in  this  couiiiry, 
who  never  heard  of  tlicir  classical  existence,  is  an  intolerable 
aiuichronism  of  absurdity.  There,  is  a  truth  hi  fiction — the 
truth  of  propriety y  of  which  no  poetical  licence  tan  justify 
the  violation,  llad  the  Author  called  upon  the  fairieSy  as 
being  “  often  seen”  hy  moilcrn  “  sheplK.rds,”  there  would 
bavc  heen  tliis  tniih  oj  propriety  in  the  invocation  of  them, 
because,  tlioiigh  the  fact  assumed  would  have  heen  no  less* 
^  fciii.m  in  itself,  vet  such  beings  do  still  exist  in  popular 
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superstition.  The  poem,  however,  has  l>oeu  much  admired ; 
and  we  at  knowh*dgc  that  there  is  much  in  it  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  with  due  defcreiH^c  to  W'arton,  we  woubl  rather 
admire  its  beauties  in  the  paires  from  u  hich  he  fias  borrowed 
them.  '1  here  is  scarcely  a  thonjt^it  eminently  striking;  in  the 
whole  piece,  which  does  not  remind  us  of  the  pleasure  we  fell 
when  we  firsi  met  with  it  in  one  or  oilier  of  our  favourite 
authors.  “  The  Enthusiast’'  discovers  cxcpiisite  taste  in  the 
selection,  but  very  little  skill  in  the  combination,  of  many 
charmintr  ideas  and  imajxes,  from  the  works  both  of  ancient 
and  niotlern  |>octs.  If  tlierc  be  any  thinj^  original  in  this 
IKM'm,  it  is  tlw*  structure  of  the  lilank  verse,  wliich,  though 
tolerably  melodious,  is  the  sfcraYsf  in  its  cadence  that  we  ever 
read.  I’hese  remarks  may  he  applied  to  the  “  Ode  to 
Eanev,”  and  g^enerally  to  all  \\’arton’s  own  c'om positions  in 
versi*,  which  abound  with  paraphras<‘s  and  personifications, 
that  never  permit  us  to  forget  every  piM*t  except  the  poi't  whom 
we  are  reailing.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  ’pulgement,  lin.t  it  is  a 
sincere  one,  and  |>ost(*rltv  w’ill  continn  it.  As  a  proof  of  “  War- 
ton’s  genuinely  poetic  mind,  of  his  rapacity  as  a  maker  and 
inventor,”  Mr.  Wooll  has  prt*serveii  a  prose  sketch  ot  an 
allegory,  in  w  hich  about  thirty  passions,  5cc.  are  characterized, 
and  represented  as  ap|>eariiig  in  the  f'onrt  of  Ueason,  to 
answer  ct‘rtain  charges  for  rebellion  against  his  authority. 
Few  lov<*rs  of  nature  anil  simplicity  w  ill  regret  that  this  scheme, 
was  abandoned.  Nothing:  is  easier  than  to  invent  and  dress  sucli 
j>ersonages  ;  nothing  more  dirtienlt  than  to  breathe,  lile  into 
them.  On  this  o4*(*asion  Mr.  W’ooll  s;»vs,  with  the  nuM 
happv  siigacily,  “  W’hen  tlu‘  intimaey  between  ('oil ins  and 
Warton  is  recolleeied,  it  is  no  improbable  surmise  that  the 
above  skeieli  ftirnislied  tlie  loriner  vviili  the  idea  of  writing  an 
Ode  on  the  Fassions.”  Never  then  was  an  imitator  less  in¬ 
debted  to  his  original. 

In  17 1 1  \\^iifoii  ti>i>k  liis  Hae.lielor’s  degree,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  ;  S4MUI  .afterwards  be  married,  and  was  presented  by  tlu* 
Duke  of  Holton  to  tlie  To  mg  ol  W’vnsbule.  In  1751  he  went 
witli  his  ]>atron  to  the  s<>uth  of  France,  for  a  very  strange 
pur|>ose.  'Tlie  Duke  ot  Holton  was  accompanied  on  his  jour- 
iH*y  by  “  a  lady,  wiili  u’riom  be  lived,”  wlio  was  notoriously 
ilistinguisbt'd  by  tbe  name  of  /W/y  Pcjefiuin.  I'bc  Duc/icsi 
was  left  hebiiul  in  a  confirmed  dropsy,  and  bisfjrace  “  wished 
tor  tlu*  ai'comnuHtation  ot  a  protestant  clergy  matt  to  marry 
liiiii  to  his  mistress,  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  wife.” 
Mr.  \N  arton  became  tUh  arm mmodafiu^  clen^t/mnu  ;  and  he 
bad  H  double  motive  for  this  degradation  of  bis  othce, — “  in- 
foileciiial  improvement  abroad,  atul  additional  ehureb-prefer- 
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nirnt  at  home !”  In  both  objects  he  was  deservedly  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  consequence  of  some  pitiful  jealousy,  he  sud- 
driilv  returned  lioine ;  and  in  the  iollowing  moiitli,  the 
Pticliess  of  Holton  died.  Upon  thi^  rvnify  he  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Duke,  and  asked  his  pennisswn  to  return  to  him  !** 
A  more  aaommodatlug  Clcrgyntany  however,  was  found  nearer 
at  hand. 

Previous  to  this  disgraceful  cnj^ajjeinctit,  Warton  had  under¬ 
taken  an  eniplovinent  far  more,  worthy  of  his  talents  and  his 
fliaractcr.  ^  lie  edited  Virgil  in  I^tin  and  English,  the 
>Eneid  translated  hy  Pilf,  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies,  with 
notes  on  the  whole,  l)y  himself,’ — ‘  to  which  lie  added  three 
F>says  o!i  Pastoral,  Didactic,  and  Epic  Poetry.’  In  this  work 
lie  appiMred  as  a  P(K*t  of  the  fourth  chiss*^  hut  as  a  Critic  of  the 
first.  Ills  original  poi'try  will  all  perish — it  will  perish 
spt'odily — and  this  lieavy  quarto  will  not  huoy  it  up  an  hour 
beyond  the  date  pnfscril>ed  to  mortal  mediocrity  :  his  trans. 
lation  of  tlie  Eclogues  and  Gi  orgics  will  rather  he  endured^ 
than  endurcy  for  the  scikc  of  the  learning  ,  taste,  and  acuteness, 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  notes  and  the  introductory  dis¬ 
sertations  ;  in  these  he  has  cast  a  glory  round  Virgil,  that  will 
be  rcHected  on  himself.  Criticism  is  the  basis  of  AVarton’s 
fame  ;  and  on  this  pedestal  alone  will  his  statue  he  viewed  by 
posterity.  There  is  not  in  our  Language  a  popular  translation 
of  any  classical  auth(W,  wliich  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  he,  a  favourite  with  mere  English  readers,  except  Pojie’ji 
paraphrase  of  the  Hiail  and  Odyssey — in  which,  with  iiiimitahle 
originality  of  skill,  he  ha.s  converted  Homer  into  himself, 
hewn  a  Hercules  into  an  Apollo;  tor  these  splendid  poems 
are  undonhtedly  read  more  for  the  beauties  which  the  modem 
has  conferred  upon  them,  than  for  th<»se  which  he  has  pm- 
scrv(*d  from  their  venerable  author.  Eew  of  the  numerous 
readers  to  w  hom  wc  allude,  can  patiently  pc'ruse,  none  perliaps 
tervently  admire,  the  Virgil  of  Drydeu,  and  much  less  that  of 
Wartou  and  Pitt,  though  far  more  faithful  to  the  text  of  tho 
original.  In  both  they  look  in  vain  tor  that  jieriection  of 
iboiight  and  expression,  that  fullness  without  ovciHcwving,  ease 
without  negligence,  strength  without  harshness,  which  scholar! 
have  persuaded  them  arc  to  he  found  in  V'irgil.  A  careless 
writer  can  never  do  justice  to  a  laborious  one  ;  Drydeu  was 
careless,  Virgil  was  laborious;  neither  the  faults  nor  tlio 
merits  of  the  English  poem  can  he  charged  to  the  account  of 
tbe  l.atin.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  W'arton  nor  Pitt  had 

*  According  to  his  own  classification,  his  chosen  translator,  Pitt,”  wu 
of  tliis  order  ;  “  the  mere  versifiers,”  as  he  calls  them. 
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breath  to  keep  pace  Hitli  Vlrjril,  rvt*n  wIkmi  lie  walks  ;  still  U^s 
bad  tVv  spirit  to  nioiint  witii  him  uh<Mi  he  Hies.  Xoiu!  inderd, 
morr  t}iaii  Wai  Wm,  could  admire  and  point  out  the  *»;racc  aiul 
tl>e  praiideiir  of  his  course  ;  but  he  jiiul  Pitt  couUl  do  no 
Diore  in  versfMhan  mimic  uilli  their  hainis  the  motion  of  his 
winps,  and  rudely  cxidbit  on  earth  an  imitation  of  bib  Hipht 
tbroupb  the  lieaveiis.  'Tin*  tact  is,  that  no  man  eun  think 
anotht^r  man’s  thoupltts,  or  acciiritely  et)imimim:ate  his  own  ; 
hon  much  more  impel feitiv  then  must  they  be  iraiisuiittcd 
ihroiiph  the  medium  of  anotber  miinl,  in  aiK»tlu'r  l.ej^uape,  to 
n  distant  atje,  and  to  a  stranp:t‘  people  !  N(»  transiatieii,  there, 
forr,  that  cloM’ly  r»*seirblrs  the  (uipinal,  can  ever  e<jn;d  it  ;  if  | 
•  translator  would  rival  bis  ani'ua*,  lie  must  not  run  «//rr  him, 
but  hii  his  side.  Pitt  and  \V*'rTon  aUva\s  bdlo-.vejl  Virpil,  and 
Cons<M]iiently  were  ;dwa\s  i)ehiiul  hlui  :  OrviliMi  iniuht  perhaps 
have  matched  his  master,  l>v  devialinp;  from  his  track,  yet  pro- 
lUTviiip  the  same  (iireclioii  ;  hut  he  td'teu  1  »iti*red,  pein.*nillv 
hurried,  by  any  means  and  l#v  every  means  endeavouring  to 
pvi  to  his  ioiimey’s  end  and,  rather  measuiliip  the  given 
distance,  than  clioosing  liie  right  course, 

- - — o  thro’  straight,  rough,  dense  or  rare,  | 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursued  his  way  ’* 
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We  cannot  be  acensed  <»f  iiiiusticc  to  Wart  on  and  Pitt's 
Virgil,  when  Mr.  XN’ooll  himself  acknowledges,  that  the  inrriis 
of  the.  foroK-r,  in  t!u:  poetical  ilcpartmcnt,  were  tniliiig  iiukcxl, 
in  eonifiarisoii  with  tin*  and  essavs. 

For  ibis  service  to  btt'rature,  the  university  <if  (Hford  | 
conteri*ed  on.  him  the  dcgr<*e  of  Master  of  Arts  by  iliplonia.  ■ 
About  tlii&timtr,  Dr.  W’arton  furnished  se.vt  nil  critical  pa^icrs  | 
for  1 1 10  Adventurer.  .*^oon  afierwaials  he  was  in.stimted  to  the  j 
living  of  'Paiuwovili,  ?Jid  in  was  elected  .secniiil  master  j 

of  W’iiurhcster  scliool.  Whih  Ills  aiulities  as  a  selioolmaster,  ' 
lalx^rioiijily  tlisidayed  iiy  Mr.  \\\k‘11,  our  leaders  liavo  little  j 
Conccin;  we  thercUoe  pass  on  to  Ins  ‘‘  on  the  (renius  i 

and  ll'rittr:;s  n/  y’o/i;  ,"  one  ol  tiu*  bo'dest  and  most  successtul 
•dveniures  in  modern  critielsin.  It  was  pii»»iished  in  1756, 
about  lwrl\('  ye»i\i  afier  tiie  death  »)f  the  port,  while  the  west 
wivs  vet  warm  with  liie  glory  (d  his  suiimm.  'Phis  work,  after 
lurviviug  the  *>pt»etiiion  ol  PutVht'ad,  trnmiphiiig  ovt*r  pobiic 
preiudice,  loiocitintr  ignori.iii  ido]ulr^  into  irtional  aduiii’J*- 
tion,  a’ul  ant iciputiicr  tiic  jiidgemeiit  of  posU'iitv,  or  rattier 
Ica-vinu  pONiciity  noilnng  lu  do  but  to  confirm  the  jiulLLcment 
of  liic  criiu'  mi  a  tavonnte  and  incomparable  p(»i‘t,  is  ton 
ticepiv  r<  oted  in  reputation  to  be  blown  down  by  a  breath  of 
coiitiinpt  even  from  the  formidable  aiitbor  of  tbe  Pursuits 
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^  Litfnitim*,  wl)o  calls  it  “  tin*  common  plucr  !>o<ik*oii 
pane.”  It  is  rnx*  tliat  W  artiw/s  csliinate  <»f  tfii?  V  Cft-nitn 
iikI  W  iitimxs  ot  is  uoxc  “  a  c<»tTimc»n-|»larc”  i*stinr.ate.;^ 

but  it  liiis  l>eroiin»  snrh  Uy  public  tKh^io^  it  Jt'Ovt  the 
author y  uho  tirst  ha<l  tlic  bone^t  teiwrity  ft»  maie  it.  'I'lw* 
jii'OikI  volmiic  ot‘  tins  \v<»rk  \ras  irot  piiblistaxl  till  more  thnn 
Wkvutv  vcHTs  nticr  tiu*  apj^raranre  ot*  tfn*  ftrst ;  c^iiritjg  the 
creator  ]Kiii  <►!*  wltirli  time,  ikMiIv  halt  of  tin*  ht'ok  \v?»s  priittcil 
oti,  and  lav  in  s}i(\*ts,  “  bcitejr  wiihlndil  from  tnotives  of  a 
delicate  ami  laudable  nature,”  ipiite  iiK’ompt*eheiisfblc 
to  us.  »  *  '  *  ’  • 

In  I7i»f>  Dr.  Waiicn  sMreee«K>«l  Dr.  Ihiiton  as  hijad  master 
of  Wine  Inkster  scli<K>i,  and  Ik’M  tfie  situatiiin  willi  threat  cmlit 
to  iinnself,  ami  iwt\ama”e  to  bis  pupils,  till  when  hr  re- 

sio:iied  it,  and  reliivxl  to  bis  livine  at  Wdckltam,  witir  cmi- 
skU*rabK*  elnircb  pivtcrmctits.  ht  bis  retirement'  at  M*7ckbani 
he  published  liis  cditi(»n  4»f  f'opc’s  ork",  uliich  nttber  di- 
naiusiied  tluui  exalted  bis  fame  ;  f(»r,  to  enricb  bis  nt^tes#  lit? 
plundereil  iiis  ceiirbrated  l^iSsay,  as  il  it  had  bt'eii  an  autimttfted^' 
ttork  lalleii  into  decay,  tbe  materials  of  wliieh  lav  (rri  !i-,s%ncy 
to  Ih*  dispo>c*d  uf  tt»  the  !u‘st  advanta^^e  ;  thus  dem^lishin*^  an 
abiding  structm tiD  build  up  a  temjwn*ary  slretb'  Hut  if  he  ile-* 
^trnvi'd  bis  oun  most  lioriouridDle  labour^*,  Jk^'  restored 'liii 
autiior's  most  disejnuvful  ones;  be  dn^  up  two  *  dtjtc^t  able 
pieces  of  tibsceniiy,  whieli  bad  be/fi  lintied  in' oblivion,  and* 
threw  them  out,  ail  rank  ami  stinking  with 'rttrfhptitnv,  as  deT' 
licioiis  baits,  to  luri‘  the*  en)ss4*st  of  s<*nsnal  readeiN,  *’rhc  ouiy 
excuse  wliieh  Mr.  W'ooll  otVi'rs  iVw  tliis  ontni^'e  ac^apt^'t  dt> 
omey,  deliberately  eommitted  bv  a  In »arv- beaded  tpnOv ^ 

v\l*!}  one  foot  set  dewii  in  tbe.  graxe,  ami  tbt?  otlier  lifted  up  to 
follow  it,  is  both  itile  and  contemptiVile,  ami  tbe  x ery  l>asc>:t^ 
that  cTiuUl  have  been  urged, — tbe  eagerness  willi  ^\ill(:b.aM 
rhtor  eatelies  at  every  unknown  production  t>l*his  author,  ami 
ilie  valm*  fie  sets  on  whatever  can  givtr  the  charm  of  iiovcUy 
to  his  work  !" — tor  what  purpose?  wx*  iiiav  asL  ;  and  vve  may 
aijixver  too,  in  tliis  iiisiaucc,  for  tilths  luciU  !  'I'Ik.*'  geaerif- 
nierils  ot  ibis  xvork  wen*  very  unc^Temoniouslv  canvassfMl  in 
tile  Uevix'ws  of  the  xlay.  It  xivas  Dr.  NVarfon’s  last  ptdilicatinn. 
He  alterwaixls  uiKlcrtiaik  an  (Klition  .of  the t  works  of  DryJcT^' 
uad  had  completed  twi)  Viibiuies  of  it  oix  the  !iume  pdaii, 
ivlucli  iiavi*  not  yet  apjX'ared  in  print.  HubeaH  proef«rd(n)^4 
with  tbl>  task,  t!ic  accomplisluuenl  of  wiiieit  wiiiiiii  haxe  Irrm^ 
a:i  aci^ui.sitiun  to  Ibitisii  literatui^e,  when  a  bM*ri*rin^  lualatlyi^i 
ending  in  a  general  paralysis,  itoi'iniiiaU'd  ibis  'life  and  bin* 
lubonrs,  in  the  year  l8tK).  j  Ife  was  intciioil  in  .Wmehe.stor 
tbcdral,  when!  a  iiandsuiue  iiHHiuiuetit  baidicou  tincU'd  tu  hit* 
tueiuory  by  the  Uykeliainicai  Society.  *  .  .  ’  ■  o  , 
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Having  sufficiently  declared  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Warton’s 
merits  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
find  nothing  in  the  third  part  of  this  volume  which  entitles 
him  to  particular  commendation  as  a  letter-writer ;  and  few 
of  the  epistles  of  his  learned  correspondents  are  either  cu- 
rious  or  interesting.  Those  of  Dr.  Johnson  contain  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  concerning  the  malady  of  poor  Collins,  which 
Tiot  only  manifest  the  anxiety  of  tliat  gre.at  mairs  afVection  for 
the  unfortunate  poet,  hut  also  betray  that  secret  dread  of  in* 
sanity  which  haunted  his  own  mind.  There  are  two  letters 
from  Gerard  Hamilton  (Shi^le-spctchy  as  he  was  called),  one 
of  the  suspected  writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  wliich  tinely 
pourtray  nis  own  character,  while  he  is  delineating  the 
features  of  mind  that  he  requires  in  a  companion  whom  he 
wants,  and  for  whom  he  applies  to  Dr.  Warion.  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  compare  the  unstudied  language  and  candid 
sentiments  of  these  genuine  letters,  with  the  laboured  points 
and  periods  of  Junius.  'I'he  leiiers  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  author 
of  Hermes y  whose  son,  the  present  Karl  of  iMalmsbury,  was 
Dr.  Warion’s  |)npil,  are  only  distinguished  by  the  dryness  and 
simplicity  of  their  style  and  matter.  Not  many  of  the  others 
are  remarkable  for  any  thing,  except  that  Dr.  Warton  should 
have  left  them  for  publication. 

Several  errors  in  this  hotik  arc  rather  censurable;  and  we 
arc  not  disposed  to  charge  tlicm  on  the  printer  ;  among  otliers, 
eprrey  in  an  Italian  exclamation,  for  esscre ;  respectable  re- 
lercnccs,  for  n specif uly  kc. 

In  the  following  aticcdote,  too,  there  is  a  gross  blunder. 
When  11  iiggins's  translntion  of  Ariosto  was  rinisiie<l,  the  au- 
tlior 

sent  to  Smollct,  who  at  that  time  managed  the  Critical  Review,  a 
fat  buck  ;  coni*equrndy  the  w  ork  was  highly  applauded ;  but  the  hUtory 
of  the  venison  becoming  public,  Smollet  was  much  abused,  and  in  a 
future  (subsequent)  number  of  the  Critical  Review  retracted  his  ap¬ 
plause. 

Art.  11.  Zollikofer's  Sermons  on  Educattony  iisfe.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke. 

Vol.  II. 

(Concluded  from  p.  8S9. ) 

importance  it  nssnmes,  rather  than  the  intrinsic  worth 
it  possi*sses,  has  indiiced  us  to  give  this  article  a  place 
in  another  nnnther  of  our  work.  The  disconrses  which  wc 
Ikivc  now  to  notice,  iis  many  of  them  were  on  sacramental  oc¬ 
casions,  have  more  of  the  semblance  of  the  (iospel  than  the 
former  ;  hut  we  are  sorry  still  to  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of 
tiic  cross  seems  forced  upon  an  unwilling  advocate.  7'hc 
sermons  in  this  volume,  thirty-two  in  nnndier,  are  on  various 
topics;  the  love  of  (iod,  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  course 
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of  conduct,  the  nature  and  means  of  human  Imppiness,  liic 
holv  communion,  preparation  for  death,  Cke. 

In  the  followiiifr  extract  the  reader  will  obsc'rve  how  aJroitlj 
the  preacher  approaches,  passes,  and  rjuit<,  the  altar  of  divine 
mercy,  without  touching  it: 

‘  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  can  we  consider  what  God  has  done  For  ut 
through  Jesus,  and  yet  entertain  a  doubt,  that  he  is  essential  love !  What 
heights,  what  deuths  of  love,  of  love  unutter.ible,  do  we  here  discover  I 
Wliat  is  the  whole  of  Christianity  but  love?  Ah,  surely  love  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  the  grand,  the  glorious  arrangements  which  God  has  made  for 
the  recovery  of  sinful  man  !  That  he,  that  happy  and  only  potentate,  that 
lord  oi  all  dominion  wl\o  alone  |H)ssesscs  immortality,  the  perfect  being, 
the  self-onginated,  all-sullicient  deity,  should  send  to  us  on  earth  his  son, 
the  only-begotten,  the  well-lx*!ovcd,  to  us,  helpless,  forlorn,  unworthy  mor¬ 
tals,  proclaim  to  us  by  him  deliverance,  favour,  life,  felicity,  certify  ut  of 
his  more  than  parental  tenderness,  and  cause  him  to  die  ontfu  cross  ns  asa^ 
crijice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  :  is  this  not  love,  pure,  efficacious,  nutchless, 
stupendous  love  ? —  Love  is  the  liasis  of  all  that  Jesus  taught,  did,  suffered 
in  Ix'half  of  mankind.  That  he,  the  lord  of  gloiy,  irradiated  with  divine 
effulgence,  blessed  with  celestial  joy,  before  w'hom  the  hosts  of  heaven  bow, 
whom  all  tlie  angels  worship,  that  he  sliould  leave  the  realms  of  bliss,  take 
upon  him  the  limitations,  the  hardships,  tlie  burdens  of  the  terrestiial  life, 
exchange  his  throne  for  the  state  of  a  serv’ant,  his  bright  abode  for  the  dark 
night  of  human  misery,  and  at  last  condescend  to  undergo  most  cruel 
sufferings  and  an  ignominious  death,  is  that  not  love,  ineffable  inconceivable 
love,  yind  did  hr  not  perform  and  suffer  all  this  for  convincing  mankind  of  the 
truths  for  convincing  them  by  the  most  palpable  and  irrefutable  proofs,  that 
the  deity  who  had  sent  him,  and  whose  work  he  finished  on  eartli,  is  love  \ 
Yes,  my  dear  friends,  every  d(Ktrine  that  he  delivered,  every  act  that  he 
performed,  every  instance  of  relief  that  he  afforded,  every  piitient  that  he 
made  whole,  every  jxTturhcd  mind  that  he  soothed,  every  profligate  whom 
he  reformed,  every  prerogative  that  he  voluntarily  surrendered,  every  siitii- 
faction  that  he  gave  up,  every  trouble  that  he  took  upon  him,  every  aitiicuoa 
that  he  bore,  every  pang  that  pierced  his  heart,  every  tear  that  flowed 
from  his  eyes,  was  a  proof,  a  manifest  proof  that  God  is  ever  inclined  IQ 
succour  mankind,  to  deliver  them,  to  do  them  good,  to  bless  and  prosper 
them,  that  he  is  essential  love.'  pp.  I  f,  15.  • 

The.  death  of  C'hiist  is  represented  merely  as  a  deelaratory 
act,  adding  weight  to  the  testimony  which  nature  and  reason 
give  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  his  dispositions  and  designs 
towards  mankind.  I'hns  also,  p.  : 

‘  By  his  mediation  he  has  as  it  were  filled  up  the  immense  interval 
that  lies  between  Goil  and  us,  rendered  the  deity  more  conceivable  to  us, 
brought  us  nearer  to  him,  and  opened  to  us  free  access  to  the  majesty  of 
heaven.  By  his  death  upon  tlie  cross  he  has  abolished  the  w'hole  ritu^il  of 
sacrifices,  most  solemnly  ratified  the  promises  of  God,  placed  his  affec¬ 
tionate  dispositions  to  mankind  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  thus 
freed  us  from  all  slavish,  anxious  drv'ad  oftliat  most  exalted  being.* 
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'Pho  prcnchi'r  <»<*en]s  willin*^  t]iat  J<'stis  should  do  nny 

for  us,  but  “  brar  our  .vius  in  his  own  bodv  on  tlie  t  vc,"  or 

•  *•  ^ 

**  give  bn  iite  a  r«insoiii  tor  us,  to  in«'ike  roconciliiition  by  liic 

b)otK.l  of  his  cross.'* 

-  Cent  is  low  ;  ttienTorc  he  never  punishes,  for  the  s.ikc  of  punij»hin", 
ocTer  chastises  for  the  sake  of  chastising;  tlH*:x*fore  hrs  ch:!’«ti8;*mrnis  unU 
punifhfiienti  iiave  not  re ven;^,  not  satisfaction  for  his  in’iireJ  hoTn>ur,  not 
com^K  ncttion  for  any  losi*  <usuii>ed,  hi.t  shnply  cu.  rection  and  caution  in 
vie  w  ;  CiW  rectlor.  oi  the  sinner  if  he  lx*  yet  comrcihle,  caution  to  the  irno- 
ernt,  who  ntiy  likewise  err.  and  to  the  wavering  and  infuni,  who  arc  already 
•turibiing  and  ready  to  fall/  p.  28. 

I’o  confounU  n  vimliration  of  ibo  tlivinc  honour  from  insult, 
with  revengr,  or  punishment  for  the  sake  (d*  punishiuu,  is 
both  incoi  ivcl  aiul  ciisingemmus.  'riierc  is  some  ambiguity 
in  these  expressions  ;  for  it  Mr.  Z.  means  any  thing  else  by 
••  cautioH,”  than  such  a  vin-lieation  of  the  otl'enilfd  laws  of 
Crod,  ue  are  at  a  loss  to  eoncoive  how  he  forms  anv  idea  ol  the 
divine,  justice,  consistent  (not  with  Scripture,  for  that  is  out 
of  the  fjucstio!!,  but)  with  tin*  dictate's  of  reason  and  ron- 
M'icnet'.  Again,  when  t!ic  pliilosoplii^ing  divim*  add#,  “  cor- 
rcctitm  of  the  sinner,  if  he  be  yet  corrigible/'  lie  takes  tare 
to  Icuye  ns  in  the  ilark  concerning  the  alternatiye,  if  he  prove 
incorrigible.  Wlictbcr  be  is  still  to  continue  a  vessel  ot  wrath, 
or  to  be  liberated,  or  annibiiatcil,  we  are  nor  infonued.  Sncli 
a  subject  involves  considerations  too  awful  for  tlie  placid 
aysieni  of  Zoibkol'er. 

When  ir  is  ronndlv  asserted,  that  GexI  docs  t>f)t  command 
IIS  to  worship  him  tor  his  sake,  bnt  ours,  wt*  again  demur. 
It  is  irnc  that  the  favour  and  the  advantag(*  are  not  conterred 
cm  him,  but  on  ns  ;  yet  it  is  worse,  than  inc(»rrc<'t  to  sav,  that  wo 
9rc  only  to  worship  him  for  our  imn  sake.  'Pbii  would,  in 
fact,  l>e  wo;^!»ippillg  ourselves  ;  for  tfic  object  we  iiavc  in  view, 
in  niir  worslup,  lx*  it  what  it  may,  is  our  di'itv. 

In  the  follow’iiL.  passage,  thi*  preach  *r  juliuits  a  depravity 
in  human  iiaiure,  w  hieh  is  by  no  means  supposed  in  bis  liis- 
coni'^es  ;  on  tbecoutr.ny,  virtnc  is  nsuallv  represented  ns  the 
iiinatr  prevailing  prineipU*  in  nian.  The  truth  of  these  ob- 
vc'ivutions  mtist  strike  every  rrllerting  reader. 

‘  \Vc  need  not  lx*  very  great  proficients  in  the  study  of  mankind,  for 
h.  visg  remarked  that  the  genr^ditv  of  people  make  less  .account  of  bemg 
^ceuwd  ot  a  defect  in  moral  exci  flence,  in  virtue  and  intrj^tv,  than  of 
any  deficlrncv  or  woakrvss  of  umlerstandirg ;  that  they  had  rather  past 
Km-  finnors  than  tc.r  tcK'li*  ;  that  they  ccmamonlv  set  a  greaUT  value  on 
the  qualities  ol  the  mind,  than  on  tiiose  of  the  hca:t.  An  irregular,  un¬ 
christian,  liceniii  us  life,  appe.vs  less  shocking  and  despicable  than  siniplicitv 
and  a  slighter  intrlWct.  It  it  but  too  frequently  si-en,  that  a  man  lv« 
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nthrr  iloctMTf  than  be  dwrelvvil,  rather  do  an  in’iury  than  rifT^r  an  injury 
from  others  without  revenue,  rather  over-reach  and  8U|)plant  I\is  neijjhlnHir 
than  be  over-reached  and  supphuited  by  him  ;  had  rather  be  char^^ed  with 
culpable,  but  sharp-sijriued  saspicion,  with  exceseive,  luit  ever  watchfii 
distiaist,  than  with  plain,  downright  and  easily  cheau*d  honesty.  It  is  noi 
my  intention  at  pres^mt  to  explore  the  source  ot  liiis  way  of  thinking,  which 
canaot  possibly  be  j^ood,  or  to  point  out  what  a  deeply  seated, prcdominaiH 
conniption  it  implies  amonjr  mankind,  and  how  Jiaineuically  opjwsile  it  if 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  p.  IrVi,  153. 

Wet  ranscribc  the  followin*::  exhortation  witli  ctjnal  |)!!»asnrc. 

‘Would  ye  become  capable  and  partakers  of  that  happiness!  set  no 
arbitrary  bounds  to  your  tndtwvours  after  christl.  n  virtue  aud  perfixtlon. 
Never  deem  yourselves  intelli^Tfent,  wise,  good,  pious  enough.  Never 
think  ye  have  worked  enough,  straggled  enough,  done  enough,  for  being 
ifcure  of  the  glorious,  unfading  prize,  w'hich  christi.anity  holds  out  before 
you.  He  alone  obtains  that  prize,  who,  like  the  a])Ostle  Paul,  forgetting 
those  tl.in,^s  that  .are  behind,  presses  forwaai  with  unabated  ardour  lor  that 
radiant  gem,  which  sp.  rkl  "s  before  him  at  tlieenvl  of  his  course.  He  alone 
is  crowned,  who  sust.iins  the  conflict  and  continues  faithful  to  the  end. 
He  alone  can  rcasonahly  liope  to  procet‘d  in  tliat  better  life  from  one  stage 
of  perfection  and  happiness  to  anotiier,  who  has  here  unremittedly  and  in- 
defatig  ib’y  labouiVvl  to  b.*come  ev'.‘r  wiser,  ever  bc*tter,  and  continually 
more  apt  ami  expert  in  ail  good.  Not  a  step  that  ye  make  heix'  on  tlic 
road  of  virtue  and  j>iety  is  for  nvought,  but  every  one  that  from  indolence 
and  ati.ichment  to  scnFuality  ye  neglect  to  make,  is  attended  with  loss,  loss 
irFep-arahK*  .tiul  infiniu’.  Your  present  sowing  and  your  future  harv  est  are 
itrictly  analo  ^ous.  Sow  here  plenteou^Iy,  if  ye  would  reap  plenteously 
there.  IV  never  listlc-ss,  never  weary  in  well  doing,  if  ye  would  heaMftiT 
enjoy  your  fill  oi  good.’  pp.  1‘2G, 

'riu*  la^^t  soniioii  is  on  propa ration  for  dcatli.  For  ourselves 
asiil  our  rt*adi*rs  we  wi.^yi  a  far  other  viaticum  when  passing  to 

“  That  unJiscoverM  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.” 

The  M<'moir  of  /irilikohir  hy  Mr.  Christian  Carve,  which 
is  appended  to  tin*  secoiui  volume  of  these  iliscourses,  unravels 
some  of  tlu*  mv.stericN  with  wliieh  we  were  embarrassed.  'Flic 
divine  is  here  repre.sented  us  throwing  away,  in  eomplimentto 
thr*  new-fashioned  philosophico-tlicoiogy,  what  wo  .should  style 
the  peculiar  discoveries  of  revelation,  as  though  they  were 
old  women’s  'tales  ;  hut  yet,  as  nnahle  completely  to  disbunicii 
himself  of  these  antirpie  encumhranees,  and  unwilling  to  coji- 
foinid  his  hearers  with  doubts  of  which  he  could  not  furnish 
the  solution.  Hi;nce,  the  usual  phraseology  of  a  heathen  phi. 
losopln*r  is  occasionally  speckleil  with  C  liristiun  cxpre.ssioii.s  • 
virtue  is  perpetually  represculed  us  innate  and  omnipotent  tii 
the  soul,  though  an  acknovvledgciueut  of  human  depravity. 
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MXTK'tiiiic^  csrajK's  ;  tiie  feelings  arc  cxciicd,  and  ihe  conduct 
»V>lv  dircclc'd,  hut  never  on  evanp^elicariirincipIcH ;  man  ijiflat- 
lefvila.>  tlfcnrthitevt,  tlicaiitlior  and  finisher^ot  iiis  own  reliction 
fiiKi  yet  Gixl  IS  c  oinpliineiitcxi  with  a  prayer  for  cjrace  ;  Jcsim 
is  #K*casioiially  praiseti  as  valuable  atkI  iinpoitant,  bnt  jjcnc. 
rally  introduced  to  proiv  to  ns  how  much  C»od  is  liisponed  to 
do  for  !W  without  him  ;  a  sentence  or  two  is  friendly  to  the 
Gasmd,  whil«‘  tlie  whole  strain  of  the  lani;n:i»xe  and  stmtiinent 
displaysa  danj^eroiis  nc’^lcct,  or  perversion,  of  its  di^tin^ui^|)• 
in:r  doctrines. 

“  •  •  • 

Picfi\i*d  to  cacf?  scTiiion  is  a  fimyer,  wliich  in  our  hnusts 

can  awaken  no  devotion,  except  tliat  of  £;ratitnde  that  the  reli- 

irioti  of  Zollikofer  is  not  ours.  If  ever  alx'i  rations  of  mind. 

pride  of  In-art,  and  iriMation  of  style,  excite  otir  ^rief  and  dis-  j 

l^ust,  it  is  when  they  predominate  in  prnver  ;  for  wfiat  clo-  I 

fjiienci^  is  ecpial  to  tin*  simple  ntteniiicc*  of  a  devont  heart, 

wIk-h  approaching  infinite  Majesty  and  1 1 oli ness  on  a  throne  | 

'  of  grace.  *  i 

'rjw*  translation,  though  often  inelegant  and  iiliomatu*,  seems 

to  Ih*  execntt*d  with  very  coiisiderahh!  care  and  ability  ;  hut 

we  cannot  tliink  it  thoroughly  Kiiglisli,  nor  at  ail  elegant,  nor 

qniti*  respeetful,  to  conimenee  pniyiT  with  the  word  GW,  not 

preceded  by  any  sign  of  the  vocative  state..  Ah  HoiV'  is 

scarcely  less  ohjeclionahh'. 


Art.  1 11. Carr’s  Strnn^fr  fft  IrelamU  fir  aTour  in  the  Southern  and  li^estern 
Pot  ts  of  that  Count ry^  fn  the  7'ear  1S05. 

(Concluifcd  from  p.  87fi.) 

|  r  is  a  particular  exeellenci*  of  tlie  hook  before  us,  that  thedi- 
versitied  facts  are  so  well  exhibited,  as  to  enable  tlie  reader 
to  ihdiiioatir  for  himself, •  without  any  further  a>sistance  of  tlie 
author,  tlu*  pi  ineipal  fi-ainrirs  of  the  ^lish  iMiaracter  ;  insomuch 
that  were  Ih'  to  visit  Ireland,  he  would  find  that  the  previous 
n*a<ling  of  the  liook  liad  made  him  completely  at  home  in  that 
country.  I'he  author  however  was  willing  to  given  short  ab¬ 
stract  of  his  scattered  estimates  of  Irish  (pialities,  in  the  follow  ing 
summary.  Allowing  that  the  national  charaeiev  d<K‘s  really 
fompii/i‘  tlu^e  properties,  wi*  innst  however  tliink  that  impar¬ 
tial  in>tiei*  would  morestrongly  liavc  marked  some  of  the  vices, 
w  hich  t.oiisiderahly  shade  this  constellation  of  fine  qualities. 

•  With  few  ni.itciiaU  for  ingenuity  to  work  with,  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  are  most  ingenious,  and  with  adequate  invlucements,  laboriously 
indefatigable  ;  they  possess,  in  general,  personal  beauty  and  \igour  of 
frame:  they  abound  with  wit  and  sensibility,  though  all  the  awnucs  to 
••eful  kno\i  ledge  arc  closed  against  them  ;  they  aiv  capable  of  forgiving 
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injones,  and  arc  g^froui  I’Vfn  lo  thrtr  opprcsiors ;  they  an?  <eniil>W  of 
lupenor  merit,  and  skbmissive  to  it :  they  display  natunil  urbanity  in 
and  penury,  arc  cordially  ho^piuiWc,  aixlent  for  infomi;uion,  sociiil  in  their 
habits,  kind  in  their  dUposiuon,  in  gaiety  of  heart  and  ^nuine  humour 
unrivalled,  even  in  their  suptTstition  presentinj^  an  union  ot  pleasantry  and 
trtidemess  ;  warm  and  constint  in  their  attachments,  faitldul  and  in¬ 
corruptible  in  their  engagements,  innocent,  with  the  power  ot  sensual  en¬ 
joyment  pcqMilually  within  their  reach  ;  obseiTant  of  sexual  modesty, 
though  crowded  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  cabin  ;  strangers  to  a  crinie 
which  reddens  the  cheek  of  manhood  with  horror  j  tenacious  of  respect ; 
acutely  sensible  of,  and  e;isily  won  by  kindnesses.  Such  is  the  pcas:iatry 
of  Ireland :  I  appcid  not  to  the  affections  or  the  humanity,  hut  to  the 
jvstice  of  every  one  to  whom  chance  may  direct  thi*s<*  pages,  whether  mm 
•0  constituted  present  no  character  which  a  wise  government  can  mould  to 
the  great  purpose  of  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
hapjuness  of  society.  Well  might  Lord  Chesteriield,  when  Lord  Lion^ 
uwani  of  Ireland  exclaim,  “  God  has  done  every  thing  for  this  country, 
oian  nothing.*  pp.  293. 

The  author  gives  plenty  of  specimens  of  the  ignorance,  the 
fanaticism,  the  legends,  and  the  superstition,  of  the  lowest 
rank*  of  the  |M‘ople  ;  and  while  we  read  them,  we  are  indignant 
at  the  insiimation,  which  occurs,  wc  think  more  than  once, 
against  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  proselyting  spirit  on  tlie 
part  of  the  protestants.  Tlte  view  of  such  a  sUitc  of  the  human 
mind  ought  to  incite  all  pious  protestants  to  move  heaven 
ami  eartli,  if  it  were  pitssible,  to  annihilate  that  monster  of  er¬ 
ror  and  corrupLion  which  produces  and  sanctions,  and  will 
pcr|)etnate  in  every  country  where  it  continnesto  prevail,  tfiat 
degradation  of  which  the  ignorant  Irish  are  an  example.  Hnt 
cannot  lielj)  perceiving,  in  several  passages  of  the  present 
volume,  that  onr  sprightly  traveller  is  disposed  to  regard  Kc- 
voiation  itself  as  rather  a  light  matter  ;  wc  cannot  wonder  tlu»re- 
forc  at  liis  being  unconscious,  how  important  is  the  difference 
between  an  erroneous  faith  and  worship,  and  the  true.  One  of 
these  |>;i';sages  is  in  page  3:L  “  In  (rod’s  name  let  the  Peni- 

viiiiis  (lenve  lIuMiiselves  from  the  sun  ;  let  the  Chinese  boast  of 
the  exi>tencc  of  their  empire  eight  ihottsand  years  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  according  to  onr  calculation,  ^c.”  If  a 
nian  really  holds  the  opinion  implied  in  such  ex[)ressions  as 
lliese,  (the  jialpable  profanencss  of  which  too  deserves  the  se¬ 
verest  condemnation)  we  ought  not  to  be  surprized,  that  in 
tlje  saim*  volmiie  or  chapter,  the  reclaiming  of  bogs  is  repre- 
MMited  as  an  object  to  be  strenuously  promoted,  and  the  re- 
claitning  of  miserable  papists  as  an  object  for  whicb  it  betravs 
so!iK*  defect  of  judgement  to  shew'  any  great  degree  of  zeal. 
^  et,  on  rerollectioUjWc  do  a  little  wonder  that  Mr.  ('arr,  though 
he.  should  sia  aside  all  considerations  of  purely  religions  ad., 
vantage,  here  or  licrcafter,  should  not  sec  the  importance,  in 
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relation  lo  pdi’ind  economy^  of  thflo\^^'r  onier  ln'inp^  rniM'rl 
that  ilfci'iit  statf  of  intollfctnal  aiui  moral  im|)i*ovrinciit,  which 
thcro  not  tin*  smallest  chance  of  iScir  attainin’^  while  under 
the  inllneiKM*  i>t  a  sn|>erstiti(>n  \vhi<'h  p^nverns  them  hv  hesot- 
tint^  them.  While  Imwever  we  eomlenin  siieli  iiniifferenee,  es. 
|x*eially  when  imlifrerenee  affects  the  t  haraeter  of  superior 
wisdom,  we  iNjually  ei>n(lemn  all  C(‘rnipt  and  all  violent  me- 
iIkkIs  of  advaneini;  t1n!  protestant  cause.  It  is  not  hy  Icinptinj^ 
the  ecwiscience  of  l!ie  papist  with  n  pilifnl  sum  of  money,  nor 
by  foieihly  imerniptin^  the  follies  of  his  puhlie  worship,  nor 
b}*  makin‘4  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  relij^ion,  the  snhjett  of 
continual  iierision,  nor  hy  niinecessarily  excluding  him  from 
anv  advanla^^e,  that  wr  could  wish  to  see  j^,ennine  ('hristianity 
aided,  m  its  warfare  ai:::iinst  that  wn'tehed  paj^atiism,  into 
W’fiieh  what  w  as  onee  religion  is  found  il(‘Lreiierat(*d,  amonjj  all 
very  iijnorant  papists  in  every  eonittrv.  Weeannot  hnt  regret 
that  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rnlors  of  Ireland  should 
have  been,  for  tlm  most  part,  unnccpiaintcd  with  all  apostoliral 
methods  of  uHcmpting  the  (  (inversion  of  the  catliolics.  And  it 
is  melancholy  that  the  (///Viy  of  tlic  ostcnsihlo  ministers  of 
rcligitin,  at  present  in  that  country,  slnnild  be  so  very  little 
eilber  disposcil  or  (pialificd  to  promote  this  great  work,  ^\*e 
happen  to  km>w  ,  that  there  are  hrilliaiU  cx(  ejitions  to  this 
remark  ;  the  lustre  of  whose  (  liaratter,  if  it  cannot  prevail  to 
any  dislanee,  vet  detines  and  e.x noses  the  obscnritv  w  liicii  sur- 
rounds  tlieni. 

Onr  traveller  was  attentive  to  collect  any  kind  of  useful  or 
amusing  information,  ix'speeting  tfie  several  places  which  he 
visited,  and  res])eeting  the  eonnrrv  at  large.  He  Is  of  opitiion 
that  Irelatid  is  of  a  lemnerainre  pin  bahK  nuire  nnld  and  e'|ual 
than  that  of  any  (ither  eoiintiy.  It«>  unrn  ailed  verdure  isowing 
to  its  western  position,  when*  its  hills  are  tlie  hist  internijition 
to  tlu*  el('»iids  (»f  the  Atlantic,  in  consiMpu*ii(  e  ol  v\hich  tiie  pr(>- 
portion  ofvaitiv  weather  is  imieli  giean  r  than  in  I  ngland.  We 
presume  this  cireumstance  would  render  it,  wiilithi*  advantag(5 
of  an  eipial  eultivation,  mori*  rieiilv  prodiu  tuc  of  aimo^l  all 
the  most  valnahle  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  and  Arthur  Young,  we 
reeolle('t,  has  given  it  :islii>  opinu»n,  tl»ai  me  s«»»i  oi  Ireland  is 
more  fertile,  acre  against  acre,  than  that  of  tins  country,  l  lir 
agriculture  is  described  us  considerablv  jiiogressi ve  on  the 
wliole,  in  spite  even  of  the  singnlarlv  iiapless  (ondilitm  (>fuiuh 
titudes  of  iiN  most  valuable  lahourers. 

One  t>f  tlie  most  euriotts  and  intrivsting  parts  of  th(‘  book  is 
the  aetamni  of  the  interior  of  the  Irish  b«>g'.  In  digging  to  a 
great  depth  in  one  ot  them,  there  were  ii»und  ilii(*e  prostrate 
woods,  one  below  another,  and  si  parrteci  by  snceessiM*  deep 
strata  ol  cailb.  Mr.  Cun  rcleis  ibe  investmaiiou  of  iliesi;  (acts 
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ti>  moro  pMUnjopliic  a|>|KUt‘ntly  afraid  of  the  u^ravUy  of 

saci)  iiojuiries ;  and  lest  even  liis  iiioimnitary  de:«cetit  into  the 
alo’ss  ol'  a  lioiy-iiii  should  have,  on  him,  or  his  readers,  any  *iich 
eilccl  as  that  of  the  cave  of  'Frophoniiis,  he  inspirits  himself 
and  them  with  a  <^iHid  story  of  an  “  einhalnied  cohlt*r,”  once 
found,  with  all  his  implements  almiit  iiim,  in  one  of  these  places. 
Just  in  this  manner  a  hog-digger  takes  his  glass  of  whiskey  be¬ 
fore  he  begins. 

In  the  narration  of  llic  hasty  visit  to  so  onclianting  a  place  as 
the  lakes  of  Killarnev,  we  were  vexed  that  U!>y  of  the  |>aget 
sliould  be  occupied  about  sneh-a-one  Ksipand  a  second  Esquire, 
and  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  lessens  the  charm  of  the  desi*ription, 
in  ilie  same  manner  as  the  crowded  (j\iarter-sessions  in  the  town 
s|»oiled  in  a  degree  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  place  itself. 
We  could  also  have  wells|)aretl  the  foolish  lines  of  Swift,  call¬ 
ed  A  (ientle  Eciio  on  Women.  are  on  the  contrary  de¬ 

lighted  with  the  little  anocilote  of  the  huntsman,  who  set  free 
a  |)()<>r  fawn  which  lu*  had  caught,  l)eciiuse  the  dam  followed 
him  with  tones  of  distress,  'riiings  like  this  are  in  harmony 
uitii  ilie  ex(piisite  aiul  trampiil  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  trn- 
vtdlers  cannot  ndale  ail  the  incidents  they  witness  or  hear  of 
cadi  place  which  they  visit,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  jndiciomt 
artist  to  select  those  which  most  harmonize  with  the  character 
of  the.  situation.  .Mr.  Carr  wants  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
in  tins  point.  Ntit  that  we  eonid  have  the  conscience  tn  rc- 
<juire  him  to  suppress  ail  the  humourous  anecdotes  which  lit 
hears,  l»nt  we  really  wish  that,  if  he  should  ever  visit  an- 
<HlK*r  place  like  KilUrney,  he  will  make  such  a  choice  of  facts 
tind  ane<‘dotes,  out  of  tJie  whole  mass  which  comes  before  him, 
as  to  aid  the  i  inotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  w  hich  are  |mcii- 
iiarly  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  vvliieh  the  actual  oliserver 
Would  i)e  asiiaiiied  of  himsidf  if  he  did  not  feel  as  the.  pre% 
vailing  state  of  his  mind,  w  hile  he  remained  amidst  this  mag- 
niiicenee  ')f  nature.  We  must  not,  however,  forbear  to  add, 
that  Mr.  C.  elms  give  a  very  pleading  account  of  tliis  noble 
.scene,  nolw iiii.siatiding  tin;  spirit  and  tone  of  the  description 
are  se)  unfortunately  inteiTnpU‘d,  when  any  jokes  or  liidicroug 
incidents,  tlios(?  literary  wild  fowl  in  the  ))ursnit  of  which  onr 
trave  ller  is  an  incomparable  sportsman,  hap^xMi  to  fly  across 
his  view. 

lie*  went  te)  Limerick  and  (’ork,  which  he  doscribes  snffi- 
rie'iitiy  in  detail.  The  shocking  iicconrits  of  the  house  of 
ineiustry  at  Limerick,  and  of  the!  house  ejf  industry  and  the  old 
jail  ai  l’ork,  will  sting  the  principal  iiihahitanis,  we  Iiojk*, 
dHough  very  sliume,  to  the  adoptiem  of  some  more  liumnne, 
niorc  descent,  and  more  nscfnl  regulations. — On  reaching  Kil- 
^enuN,  lie  fuupd  quite  a  jubilee  bustle  in  llic  streets.**  d'fjc 
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luiiTtHl  rtaine  of  cliarity  was  glowin«4  throughout  all  thotouti. 
It  was  iiiulerstood  that  uunibcrs  of  hiiinati  beings  were  “  sink* 
ing  mitler  want  aiul  misery  and  a  great  company  of  gentle, 
men,  anil  other  people,  were  convened  to  make,  a  noble  effort 
of  I  Hire  (.'Iiri5tian  mnnificenee.  And  in  uhat  manner,  courteous 
reader,  should  yon  snjipose  the  resources  were  to  be  supplied 
for  executing  the  pious  design  ?  Th6  money  was  obtained  by 
means  of  thtatiicais^  which  are  performed  ituring  one  month 
every  year,  with  an  incalculable  miseliief,  beyuud  all  doubt, 
lo  the  morals  of  the  young  people.  The  balance,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  expenses  attending  the  performance,  is  reckoiuHi 
at  ahoni  l!00/.  'I'liis,  as  we  should  infer,  from  another  item  in 
the  aeeuiint,  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for 
entrance  into  the  theatre ;  hut  how  iiiueh  of  even  this  smaller 
Slim  would  have  been  contributed  for  the  charity y  if  it  bad  not 
been  extracted  by  means  of  this  vain  and  noxious  amusement? 

Mr.  ('an  seems  to  have  visited  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
character  painter  to  the  principal  inhabitants.  And  asthcotlier 
class  of  artists,  portrait-painters,  are  said  to  keep  a  mnnher  of 
Venus’s,  Adonis's,  Apollo's, ^c.  within  sight  while  at  their  work, 
»o  we  lannot  he  so  simple  as  not  to  suspect  that  this  moral 
painter  has  played  off  the  same  device  on  those  who  sal,  and 
on  us  who  are  called  to  ins|)ect  and  admire.  He  meets  with  a 
certain  General  here,  at  Kilkenny,  wliose  generous  patriotism 
may  challenge  the  whole  empire  to  proilnee  an  eipial.  In  this 
one  instance,  however,  Mr.  C.  does  not  attempt  to  put  tlie. 
trick  upon  us  ;  and  we  arc  thankful  to  him  for  his  honesty. 
He  might  have  observed  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  particular 
proof  i>f  this  unrivalled  generosity,  and  then  we  should  have 

supposed  this  patriotism  displayed  itself  in - nay,  should 

have  very  deeply  pondered  all  the  forms  in  which  it  could 
have  been  liisplaycd,  and  tried  to  ascertain  which  is  thu  most 
generous  and  useful.  Has  he  built  a  hospital  for  the  lame  or 
blind  ^  Has  he  remitted  his  poor  tenants  half  their  rents  on 
account  of  a  severe  season  ?  H;is  he  helped  a  great  many  little 
farmers  lo  cnitivate  pieces  of  waste  land  ?  Or  perhaps  he  has 
established  large  schools  for  the  decent  education  of  ilie  brats 
ivf  the  wild  Irish.  No,  he  has  done  something  nuieh  nobler : 
he  has  made,  each  year,  a  large  volunteer  subscription  to¬ 
wards  detiaying  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Cunning 
Mr.  Painter !  always  perform  in  this  manner  ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  tempted  lo  the  sin  of  reviling  you  for  liaving  taken  ns  in. 

Our  readers  have  often  heard  of  the  late  Dean  Kirw  an,  long 
celebrated  for  liis  charity  sermons  ;  and  if  eloquence  be  riglitly 
defined  the  art  of  persuading,  it  would  appear  that  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  nuxlern  times ;  for 
the  sums  collected  after  his  sermons,  amounted  in  all,  as  we  are 
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iiiforincil  by  Mr.  Carr,  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds,  For» 
purposes  oi  mischief  we  liave  often  enough  had  occasiou  to  see 
that  a  mere  second-rate  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  obtain  iin*^ 
mcnsely  greater  sums ;  and  we  have  observcil  human  nature, 
too  long  to  wonder  at  the  fact ;  but  that  a  sum  .like  the.ono' 
here  specified  should  be  granted  to  the  pleadings  of  charityy 
(foes  excite  our  wonder  we  own,  and  also  bur  curiosity  toi 
ioiow  the  exact  nature  of  the  eloquence  which  had  so  great  an i 
effect.  Mr.  Carr  has  given  several  pages  of  specimens,  whicUl 
he  obtained  with  difiiculty  from  a  reverend*  admirer  of  the* 
Dean,  who  had  taken  them  down  in  short-hand. But  whether 
it  he,  that  the  writer  gave  a  cast  of  expression  of  his  own  toi 
the  sentences  of  the  speaker,  or  whether  there  was  a  defect  off 
taste  in  selecting  them,  or  whether  tliey  were  aceonumnied  and 
c!iforc(i(l  by  unequalled  graces  of  delivery,  or  wnetlwr  thei 
<;ieat  law  of  attraction  exists  in  less  force  betw(?en  money  and 
its  owners  in  Ireland  tijan  in  otlier  countries,  or  wliatever* 
otlier  cause,  of  whicliwe  arc  not  aware,  contributed  its  influ- 1 
enee,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  some  difficulty  to  coiii^)r0*/ 
hend,  how*  a  kind  of  oratory  so  very  dissimilar  to  the  nobleaHt 
models  of  elo(|uence  could  produce  the  splendid  result.  Thesa*. 
specimens  too  much  remind  us  of  the  worst  literary  qualities* 
of  French  oratory.  The  language  has  an  artificial  pomp^i 
which  is  carried  on,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  at  a  certain  uni*»> 
form  height  above  the  thought, on  all  occasions;  like  the  gaudy 
canopy  of  some  cflemmate  oriental,  which  is  still  supportca* 
over  him,  with  invariable  and  tiresome  ceremony,  whetnisr  he* 
proceeds  or  stops,  sleeps  or  wakes,  rides  or  condescends  to 
step  on  the  groumi.  Tlie  images  seem  rather  to  be  sought! 
than  to  spring  in  the  mind  spontaneously,  and  to  bcchoseni 
rather  fur  their  splendour  than  their  appropriateness.  .Andt 
the  train  of  thinking  appears  to  liav(!  little  of  that  distinct  sue- 1 
cession  of  ideas,  and  that  logical  articulation,  which. are  re-, 
cjuisite  to  imj)ress  sound  conviction  on  the  understanding.— 
We  fear,  however,  tliat  we  begin  to  descry  one  capital  cause > 
of  the  Dean’s  success,  in  something  else  than  the  literary 
merits  of  his  oratory  ;  and  our  readers  will  hardly  avoid  thci 
iaine  surmise  when  they  read  the  following  passage.  ’Kx-* 
pressing  his  reverence  for  the  man,  “  however  lie  may  diflfer, 
111  speculative  opinions,”  who  relieves  the  wretched,  &c.  &C- 
lic  proceeds,  “  Sliould  such  a  man  be  ill-fated^  here  or  here-^ 
alter,  may  his  fate  be  liglit  !  Should  he  transgress,  may  his. 
transgreshious  be  unrecorded  !  Or  if  the  page  of  his  great 
^‘oiint  he  stained  with  the  woakness<‘s  of  human  nature,  or. 
tlie.  misfortune  of  error,  may  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
vrtihan,  the  tears  id*  tht‘  wretched  he  has  rtdicred,  cflace  the 
V»»r  .11.  K 
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too  rijjid  and  unfrieiMlIv  c>>aractt*rs,  ainl  blot  out  the  f^nilt  and 
rrmembrance  of  them  A>v  evfT  !’*  Now  if  an  afimirctl  preacher, 
after  a  pathetic  iaciflre.^s  to  the  passions  of  n  numerous  and 
wealthy  aoditory^  imny  of  whom  had  never  accurately  studied 
the  doctrines  Ciiristiaiiity,  could  liave  the  courage  to  pro* 
cced  forward,  and  dcchire  to  them,  ir»  the  t!aa)e  of  Heavciii 
that  their  pecuniary  liberality  to  the  claims  of  distress  in 
general,  and’ especially  to  t)>e  case  of  distress  immediately  \ 
before  them^  wr^ild  secure  them,  notwithstanding  their  past  I 
and  future  onit'i^ntcd  and  unrelinquished  sins,  from  all  dan*  | 
gcr  of  divine  condemnation  ;  intimiuing  also,  tliat,  on  tlie  ex¬ 
treme  aTKl  improbable  supposition  that  they  sltould  be  con¬ 
signed  to  die  region  of  punishment,  it  would  prove  so  light 
lut  afeir  as'lo  be  rather  a  little  misfortune  than  an  awful 


calamity,  he  might  certainly  i>ersnade  them  to  an  ample  con¬ 
tribution.  But  that  an  enlightened  minister  of  a  protestant 
church  could  have  the  courage  to  declare  or  even  insinuate 
the  pernicious  sentiment,  awakens  our  utmost  astonishment. 
Wc  think  tlicre  can  he  no  doubt  tliat  a  certain  t>roportion  of 
the  money  collected  after  the  address,  in  which  such  a  p:ussag« 
oa  thit  wan  seriously  uttered,  would  he  paid  literally  as  the 
atonement  for  past  crimes,  and  as  the  price  of  an  extended 
licence  to  repeal  them  witli  imptinity.  If  the  whole  of  the 
oration  wji*  powerfully  persuasive,  we  cannot  fail  to  attri¬ 
bute  a  large  share  of  the  sncccss  to  that  partietdar  part,  so 
soothing  to  apprelicnsion,  and  so  flattering  to  ignorance  ajid 
corruption. 

<  111  returning  towards  Dublin,  onr  autlior  made,  a  visit  to  ths 
house  of  Mr.  Cirattan  ;  and  Ik*  unght  well  led  h i fusel f  flattered 
by  the  welcome,  aful  the  |H>liteattentio!i,  w  hiidi  he  experienced 
three,  and  gratif]c<l  by  tl»e  mental  insnrit*s  which,  we  may 
believe,  scarcely  uiioiher  InfUse  could  have  supplied.  Wi 
should  have  hecu  glad  to  reecive  sonic  more  particular  in- 
f*>rfU3tion  al>out  this  distinguislied  orator,  tha?i  the  assiiranct 


iDcrely  of  his  being  a  polite  ami  hospitable  man,  an  e!i*ganf 
tchohir,  and  roip«H;tahlc  ifi  domestic •  relations.  We  should 
hare  been  glad  to  he’.>r  something  of  his  studies,  his  personal 
halitts,  bis  style  ot*  talking,  Cir  the  manner  in  whicli  he  ap- 
|)eors  to  mret  advancing  age.  Yet  we  acknowledge  it  is  t 
iftiHcult  mattor  for  a  transient  visitor,  who  is  received  on 
tcrois  of  t^rriiiai  ^Kditeness,  to  acquire  inucli  knowledge  on 
aititte  of  tJicsc  particulars,  and  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to 
publish  wh’at  he  might  acquire.  A  number  of  pages  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  passages  from  Mr.  Grattan's  s|H*eches ;  some 
which  extracts,  we  believe,  were  supplied  to  Mr. Grattan  from 
VK'ouury,  ujid  therefore  arc  probably  given  imperfectly.  Ot 
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the  vvljolc,  however,  these  passaiq^es  tend  to  confirm  the  general 
idea  entertained  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  eloquence,  as  distinguished 
hv  fire,  suhlinjity,  and  an  immense  reach  of  thought.  A  fol¬ 
lowing  cfiapter  is  chiefly  com[)oscd  of  similar  extracts  from 
Mr.  Curran’s  speeclies  ;  in  most  of  which  the  conceptions  are- 
cxpresse<l  with  more  lucid  ness  and  precision  tlian  in  the 
passages  from  Grattan.  Tiiese  specimens  did  not  surprizo, 
ihougli  they  delighted  us.  We  have  long  considered  this 
distinguished  counsellor  as  possessinl  of  a  higher  gertius  than 
any  one  in  his  profusion  within  the  British  empire.— -The 
most  obvious  difference  between  these  two  great  orators  is^ 
that  Curran  is  more  versatile,  rising  often  to  sublimity,  and 
often  descending  to  pleasantry,  and  even  drollery  ;  whereas 
(jraltan  is  always  grave  and  austere.  They  botli  possess  that 
order  of  intellociual  powers,  of  whicli  the  limits  cannot  be 
assigned.  No  conception  could  be  so  brilliant  or  original, 
that  we  sboultl  confidently  pronounce  that  neither  of  these 
men  couhl  have  uttered  it.  We  regret  to  imagine  !iow  many 
admirable  thoughts,  which  such  men  must  have  expressed  ill 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  heen  unrecorded,  and  are  lost 
for  ever.  W’e  tliink  of  these  with  the  same  feelings,  with 
whieh  we  have  often  read  of  the  beautiful  or  sublime  occa¬ 
sional  pha  nomcna  of  fiature,  in  past  times,  or  remote  regions, 
vvhicli  amazed  and  delighted  the  beholders,  but  whicn  we 
were  de:>tined  never  to  see. 

After  various  statements  respecting  Dublin,  the  customs, 
tile  courts  of  law',  aud  other  matters,  which  we  need  not  enu¬ 
merate  or  analyse,  our  traveller  takes  leave  of  the  country, 
highly  gratified,  except  in  never  having  heard  a  bull^  a  whole 
herd  of  which  he  expected  to  have  met  in  every  town  and 
village,  and  expressing  the  most  friendly  wishes  lor  Ireland, 
in  which  we  cordially  join  him. 

Mr.  Carr  has  admitted  several  errors  into  this  book,  which 
wc  toubi  not  have  expected  ;  such  as  colla^  for  colles^  in  a 
distich  from  IViidcntius  ;  and  ascribing  to  Pope  a  line  which 
almost  every  one  knows  where  to  fiiul  in  Johnson,  “  And 
Swift  exjiires’*  &c.  The  error  of  calling  that  poetry  good, 
whicli  is  only  indifferent,  we  were  more  prepared  to  expect, 
and  indeed  to  excuse. 

The  book  is  decorated,  rather  than  illustrated,  with  almost 
twenty  jilates,  from  Mr.  Carr’s  drawings  ;  these  are  chiefly 
landscapes,  interesting  in  point  of  scenery,  and  elegantly  en¬ 
graved  in  aqualinUiy  by  Mcdland.  We  willingly  acknowledge 
that  we  have  received  very  much  entertainment,  and  not  a 
httlc  information,  from  this  volume  ;  and  if  the  traveller  will 
hut  adu]>t  a  little  more  dignity  of  deportment,  and  rermire  a 
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less  exorbitant  premium  for  tin*  privilege  of  hearing  his  atl. 
venturers,  we  shall  be  glail  to  meet  him  again,  at  his  return 
from  any  oUier  country,  to  which  his  genius  may  lead  him  to 
wander. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Josejkk  Priestley^  to  the  Tear  179.5  ;  wnitcn  by 
Himself ;  with  a  Continuation,  to  the  Time  of  hit  Decease,  by  hU  Son, 
Joseph  Prieftley ;  and  Observation!  on  his  Writings,  byTliomas  Cooper, 
President  Judge  of  the  fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  Re?, 
WUliam  Christie.  8?o.  pp.  Price  10s.  (3d.  Johnson.  IS(X3. 


I^AXV  years  ago.  Dr.  Priestley  iletermined  to  write  some 
account  of  his  friends  and  benefactors,  whicli  might  l)c  a 
posthumous  memorial  of  his  esteem  and  gi*atitiidc.  All  who  can 
reckon  thcmscdvi^  of  that  number,  have  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  lie  has  discharged  this 
voluntary  obligation.  In  connecting  these  notici's  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  others,  with  a  simple  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  he  h:is  prorlueed  a  work  in  a  high  degree 
pleasing,  inslriie.tive,  and  admonitory.  The  events  of  his  early 
life  exh.ihit  a  striking  instance  of  the  gradual  and  unsonght 
progress  of  a  modest  and  unamliitioiis  man,  from  a  low  lie- 
giniiing,  and  through  many  discouraging  circumstances,  to 
eminent  consideration  and  comfort.  Ilis  career,  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  a  general  scholar,  alfords  an  exemplary  instance 
of  invincible  pi'i*sevcraiu:o  and  vigorous  exertion,  of  the  wise 
ixmnoiny  of  lime  and  n'sotircos,  anil  the  happy  direction  of 
talents  and  genius.  The  intercourse  which,  through  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  he  maintained  with  many  distinguished  cha¬ 
racters,  literary,  sciiMitifie,  and  political,  and  tlic  relation  which 
he  |H*rsi)n. illy  bore  to  the  stntc  and  advancement  of  science 
duritig  the  last  thirty  years,  confer  a  peculiar  interest  on  any 
memoirs  from  his  own  pe,n,  however  brief  and  even  scanty 
they  may  he.  Totbeman  wlio  stndiesthe  philosophy  of  human 
nature  with  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  serlpturul  Christiao^ 
these  pages  will  apjiear  with  an  importance  far  exceeding  the 
mere  gratification  of  liberal  e.nriosiiv.  Wc  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  tlic  germ  ol  Dr.  P.’s  gra<inal  alienation  from  “  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  tlie.  saints,”  he  not  here  unfolded  by 
himself,  in  the  inanilest  want  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 
and  in  the  uncontronliMl  dominion  of  a  self-dependent  spirit. 
It  is  a  solemn  anti  atfei!ting  earning,  uhicli  arises  from  be¬ 
hold  uig  a  man  of  the  first  intellect nal  onler,  of  natural  dis¬ 
positions  truly  ainmble,  t)f  high  aeqnir.Miit  nts  in  hiinian  know¬ 
ledge,  and  possessing  a  “  zeal  for  Ood  yet  “  .stninhling  at 
that  >tumbltug  stone,”  and  “  going  about  to  establisli  his  ov%u 
righteousness,  not  submitting  to  the  riglitcouaiicss  of  God.’’— 
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From  tliis  volume  sucli  a  lesson  is  to  be  ileducod.— May  its  cx- 
liibiiion  to  the  world,  uiidor  the  conduct  of  almighty  grace, 
answer  a  purpose  infinitely  greater  than  any  that  its  authors 
ever  eoiitempiared  ! 

Dr.  Josepli  Priestley  was  born  at  Fieldhead  near  f.ceds, 
March  13,  1733,  O.  S.  His  early  education  was  conducted 
by  a  neighbouring  clergyman  ot  the  establisliment,  and  by 
several  dissenting  ministers;  but  his  greatest  proficiency,  at 
that  peri(Hl,  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  liis  own  ardour 
and  dilig(*nce.  Being  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  mini>ter,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  at  Daventry,  under 
flic  government  of  Dr.  (hileb  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Dtuldridge.  In  this  seminarv,  young  Priestley  consolidated 
and  greatly  eidarged  his  elementary  stores;  but  his  relijjious 
principles  received  a  fatal  shock.  Tliose  ])rinciples  had  ocen 
what  is  called  orlliodox,  ratlu*r  from  the  influence  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  «md  connections,  than  from  any  just  acapiaintance  witli 
their  true  uatfin*  aiul  evi«lenci‘s.  'Phis  also  appears  to  have 
been  deplorably  the  ease  with  those  among  his  first  religious 
tonneeiions  who,  in  the  old  plirase,  c/rt///  u’/M  /lim  on  the  state 
of  /us  soul.  The  injudicious  and  imseriptural  cpiestion,  which 
was  proposed  by  some  who  examined  him  with  a  view  to  his 
admission  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  eonhl  not  but  produce  a  most 
pernicious  effect  on  a  miml,  not  established  in  tlie  truth  of 
God,  and,  (as  Dr.  P.  informs  us  his  mental  constitution  was), 
“  wanting  a  sufHeient  coherence  in  the  association  of  ideas 
formerly  impressed,  and  more  favourable  to  new  associa- 
tion>.'’  j).  lO'i.  d’he  highly  reprehensible  procedure  of  those 
persons,  reminds  ns  of  a  story  that  was  cnrre:it,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  aeademical  institution  hefore  mcntioni'd,  A  young 
man,  pro^iosing  to  his  fath(*r  a  cpiery  relative  to  .some  histori¬ 
cal  diflieiiltv  in  the  Old  'I’estamenl,  received  the  compendious 
reply  of  being  instantly  knocked  down.  'Phe  consequence* 
was,  what  might  have  been  without  much  hazard  predicted  ; 
the  youth  l)eeame  an  avowed  infidel,  and  a  profligate  blas¬ 
phemer. 

In  a  state  of  mind,  favourable  for  tli(^  reception  of  those 
religious  c'lrors  whieli  are  ever  congenial  to  tlie  habits  of  an 
umenewed  heart,  the  subject  of  tlu'se  nx  inoirs  went  to  thi 
academy.  'Plien*,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  upostle,  he 
“  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith.”  Ilis  hark  was  Iciiky  and 
sinking  before;  now  the  catastroplu*  was  fatally  consmmnated. 
“  In  my  lime,”  says  Dr.  P.  (p.  17)  the  academy  was  in  a 
s'tate  |)ecidiarly  favourable  to  the  siMious  pursuit  ot  truth,  ai 
die  students  \ver«i  about  eqnallv  divi<!ed  upou — ail  the  articles 
of  theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy;  in  consequence .  of 
'viiicli,  all  these  topics  were  tlie  subjects  ot  continual  i\\%^ 
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cussion.  Our  tutors  also  were  of  tlilFereiU  opinions  ;  Dr, 
Ashworth  takini^  the  orthodox  side  of  every  (ptostion,  and 
Mr,  Clark  the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with 
the  greatest  iiuxlcsty.”  pp.  !7,  i8. 

Truth,  and  religions  truth  above  all,  loves  the  light.  It  has  no¬ 
thing  to  fear,  but  every  advantage  to  expect,  from  free  iinjuiry ; 
if  the  innuiry  be  imleed  FREE.  Ihitsuch  a  state  of  things  as  is 
describen  in  the  passage  just  qnote<l,  may  be  called  any  thing 
more  justly  than  iiupiiry,  or  “  favourable  to  tlie  serious 
pursuit  of  truth.”  We  speak  from  experience.  Such  dis¬ 
putations  as  took  place  at  Daventry  have  a  tendency  diametri- 
rally  opposite  to  “  the  serious  pursuit  of  truth.”  The  spirit 
of  party,  the  ambition  of  superiority,  the  ostentation  of  talent, 
the  arts  of  evasion,  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  the  insolence  of 
.conquest,  the  laugh  of  the  scorner,  and  the  sneer  of  folly  and 
pride,  are  the  rank  weeds  of  this  rotten  bed.  In  sncli  a 
polluted  soil,  and  amidst  its  mephitic  exhalations,  no  holy 
PlSPOsrriON  can  possibly  flourish :  hut  by  none  except  holy 
dispositions  will  the  knowledge  of  DIVINE  truth  be  even 
desired  ;  much  less  will  its  beauty  be  discerned,  or  its  ])iirsint 
be  setnously  instituted.  I'liis  is  an  axiom  which  should  ever 
stand  first  and  highest  in  the  elements  of  sacred  erudition.  Its 
neglect  is  fatal.  Its  ]>ractical  possession  will  lead  to  the 
heaven  from  w  hence,  it  descended.  I'he  Scriptures  ever  assume 
it  as  a  pustulatum  summi  juris  ;  and  Reason  must  become  a 
prostitute  to  Guilt,  before  she  can  be  brought  to  doubt  iu 
reality  or  its  importance. 

On  leaving  Dr.  Asliworth  and  his  Arian  colleague,  Mr.  P. 
settled  in  an  liumble  siluaiion,  and  under  some  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  a  dis.scniing  ministcM*,  at  Needham  Market  in 
Siitfolk.  In  1758  he  removed  to  Nantwieh  in  (  lieshire  ;  and, 
after  re^iiding  three  years  at  that  town,  to  Warrington  ;  in 
the  academy  at  which  place  he  was  appointed  'rutor  in  the 
Languages  and  Belles  Kettros.  'Phis  academy  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  lu:t‘:rod<»x  dissenters,  and  tbi' basis  of  many 
an  airy  expectation  f .  It  crumbled  into  nihility,  about  the 
year  1783,  in  consequence  of  dissentiotis  a:ul  secessions  among 
|t  supporters,  and  the  want  of  w  hoicsome  discipline  to  repress 
the  licentious  .ebullitions  of  the  students.  Tims  ended  “  the 
nursery  of  men  for  future  years.” 

•  This  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  afterwards  of  Birmingham,  w'ho 
died,  10  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  Dec.  6,  1769.  Sec 
Orton’s  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Palmer, 

Vol  I.  p.  14.— 

f  Sec  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  beautiful  poem,  Warrington  Academy.  But, 
abs  I  the  muie  was  not  a  prophetess. 
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Here,  as  In  nil  situations,  Mr.  P.  was  dtsting^iritlied  for  hk 
iiuie  fat  liable  activity  in  professional  duties  and  literarjr  pur¬ 
suits.  Here  be  composed  s(*v*eral  of  his  works,  and  rec^Tud 
from  the  oniversity  of  Kdinbur^h  the  title  of  LI..D.  ‘.^Frdm 
academic  sba<le8  and  learned  halls,”  however,  he  sac^aeTOnsly 
retreated  in  1767,  on  being  invited  to  the  charge  of  a  conffrw^ 
(ration  at  Leeds.  I'bis  was  n  propitious  removal.  At  (£eda 
Dr.  P.  commenced  bis  long  pursued  and  splendidly  successful 
ex|>erimcnts  on  aeriforiu  Huids.  But  pliilosophtcal  pursuin 
did  not  absorb  his  versatile  and  active  powers.  In  this 
aituation,”  Itesays/^  1  naturally  resumed  my  application  to  spe¬ 
culative  rheology.”  Alas!  it  was  fpent/tf/roe  throughout.  T^e 
sad  source  of  its  radical  and  numerous  errors,  was  the  notion 
that  divine  truths,  and  their  opposites,  are  only  hypotliotical 
theories,  ingenious  speculations.  The  scriptures  incuIcaUi 
I  different  lesson,  when  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  “  re« 
ceiving  the  love  of  the  truth,”  aud  of  “  having  tlie  heart 
established  with  grace.”  At  Daventry  Hr.  P.  was  a  liigh  Ariaii» 
in  the  itcreiical  nomenclature.  At  Needham  he  sunk  in  the 
scale.  He  discarded  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  die  lowest 
jK'nsc.  Knd)oldc.ncd  by  the  ardour  of  discovery,  he  fancied 
hin;self  wiser  than  an  apostle,  and  “  saw  much  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  aposilc  Paul  as  a  rcasoncr.”  p.  3S.  After 
this,  we  are  not  surprized  that  at  Leeds  he  became  a  SociniaUf 
anil  tliat  !u*  still  continued  to  move  along  the  line  of  indefinite 
progress  in  the  same  tlireetion.  VVe  are  painfully  excited  to 
reeoilect  the  memorable  and  scriptural  monition  of  our  amiable 
Cowper : 

**  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgement  of  the  skies  ! 

He  that  hates  truth,  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies : 

And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last. 

Delusions,  strong  as  hell,  shall  hold  him  fast.’* 

Dr.  P.’s  next  removal  was  to  Caine  in  Wiltshire,  where  lie 
lived  for  six  years  as  a  literary  companion  to  the  late  Murquis 
of  Lanstiowne,  on  a  plan  equally  honourable  to  the  liberaltty 
of  the  nobleman,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  philosopher.  The 
dissolution  of  this  connection  led  to  his  settlement  at  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  with  the  detail  of  which  event,  anrl  reflections  upon  his 
then  agreeable  situation,  the  first  and  most  valuable  part  of 
these  Memoirs  is  concluded.  It  bears  the  date  Binningham^ 
1787. 

A  few  pages  of  brief  narrative  bring  down  Dr.  P.’s  account 
of  himself  to  March  24,  1795  ;  at  which  time  he  was  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  his  last  residence,  Nortijuuiberland  in 
America. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
though  including  a  period  of  less  than  nine  years^  is  extended 
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.to  almoAt  &s  many  pa^es  as  the  whole  of  the  Doctor’s  owi 
.performance.  I'his  is  accomplished  by  the  help  of  lar^e 
.quotations  from  die  papers  ana  some  of  the  printed  works  of 
l>r,  P.;  and  of*  rather  tedious  reflections  and  observations  by 
the  writer.  But  filial  afleetion  will  be  accepted  as  an  ho- 
iiouruble  apolojry. 

Wc -shall  now  introduce  a  few  miscellaneous  quotations 
ifrom  that  part  of  the  volume  which  Dr.  Priestley  himself  con- 
jUibuted. .  Some  will  be  entertaining^,  and  all  may  be  useful  to 
,our  readers. 

The  advantages  of  enuring  the  memory  of  young  persons 
to  vigorous  exercise  on  important  topics,  are  well  represented 
in  the  iiist;mcc  of  Dr.  I^. 

‘  « It  was  my  custom  at  that  time  to  recollect  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
nermons  I  heard,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing.  I'his  practice  1  bi’gan  very 
eaHy,  and  continued  it  until  I  was  able  from  the  heads  of  a  discourse  to 
•supply  the  rest  myself.  For  not  troubling  myself  to  commit  to  memory 
much  of  the  amplification,  and  writing  at  home  almost  as  much  as  lud 
heard,  I  insensibly  acquired  a  habit  of  composing  with  great  readiness;  and 
from  this  praaice  I  believe  I  have  derived  great  advantage  through  life ; 
composition  seldom  employing  so  much  time  as  would  be  necessary  to 
write  in  lung  band  any  thing  I  have  published.*  )>.  l  l*. 

The  following  account  of  a  person,  whose  character  is  by 
no  moans  uncommon,  may  be  a  serviceable  admonition  to 
many. 

•  With  Lord  Shelburne  I  saw  a  great  variety  of  characters,  but,  of  our 
neighbours  in  Wiltshire,  the  person  I  had  the  most  frequent  opportunity 
of  seeing  was  Dr.  Frampton,  a  clergyman,  whose  history  may  sene  as  a 
lesson  to  many.  No  man  perhaps  was  ever  l)etter  qualified  to  plea'^e  in  a 
convivial  hour,  or  had  greater  t.ilcnts  for  conversation  and  repartee ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  though  there  were  several  things  very  disgusting 
nbout  him,  his  society  was  much  courted,  and  many  promises  of  preferment 
were  made  to  him.  To  these,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  high  life,  he  gave  too  much  credit ;  so  that  he  spared  no 
exjHrncc  to  gratify  his  taste  and  appetite,  until  he  was  universally  involved 
in  debt ;  and  though  his  friends  made  some  efforts  to  relieve  him,  he  was 
confined  a  year  in  the  county  prison,  at  a  time  when  his  bodily  infinniiies 
required  the  greatest  indulgences  ;  and  he  obtained  his  release  but  a  short 
lime  btdorc  his  death,  on  condition  of  his  living  on  a  scanty  allow  ance  ;  the 
income  of  his  livings  (amounting  to  more  than  4O0/.  per  annum)  being  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors.  Such  was  tlic  end  of  a  man  who  kept  the  ublc 
in  a  roar. 

*  Dr.  Frampton  being  a  high  churchman,  he  could  not  at  first  conceal 
bit  aversion  to  me,  and  endeavoured  to  do  me  some  ill  offees.  But  being 
a  man  of  letters,  and  despising  the  clergy  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  became 
at  last  much  attached  to  me ;  and  in  his  distresses  was  satisfied,  I  belirse, 
thoi  I  was  one  of  his  most  sincere  friends.  With  some  great  dcfceis  he 
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h.i(!  soTne  con«iderable  virtues  •,  and  uncommon  abilities,  which  appeared 
more  particularly  in  extempore  speaking.  He  always  pa‘achcii  withoot 
notes,  and  when,  on  some  occasions,  he  composed  his  sermons,  l^e  couidy 
if  he  chose  to  do  it,  repeat  the  whole  ve^  batlm.  He  frequenlly  extem¬ 
porized  in  verse,  in  a  great  variety  of  measures/  p.  75, 77. 

The  subsequent  passrge  furuislies  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  famous  American  patriot  aud  philosopher,  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  more  generally  known  : 

‘  My  winter’s  residence  in  I^ondon  was  the  means  of  improving  my  ac- 
quanunce  with  Dr.  Franklin.  1  was  seldom  many  days  without  seeing 
him,  and  being  members  of  the  same  club,  we  consunily  returned  toge¬ 
ther.  The  difference  with  America  breaking  out  at  this  time,  our  con¬ 
versation  was  chiefly  of  a  political  nature ;  and  1  can  bear  witness,  that  he 
was  so  far  from  promoting,  as  was  generally  supposed,  that  he  took  every 
method  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  lupture  between  the  two  countries.  He 
urged  so  much  the  doctiine  of  forbearance,  that  for  some  time  he  was  un¬ 
popular  with  the  Americans  on  that  account,  as  tiM)  much  .i  friend  to 
Great  Ikitain.  His  advice  to  them  was  to  bear  every  thing  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  they  were  sure  in  time  to  o\it  grow  all  their  giievances  ;  as  it  could 
uot  Ix'  in  the  power  of  the  mother  country  to  oppress  them  long. 

‘  He  dreaded  the  war,  and  often  said  tiiat,  if  the  diff'Tence  should  come 
to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  a  war  of  ten  yearsy  and  he  should  not  live 
to  see  the  end  of  it.  In  la^ality  the  war  lasted  near  eight  years,  but  he  did 
live  to  see  the  happy  termination  of  it.  That  the  issue  would  be  favorak- 
ble  to  America,  he  never  doubted.  'Fhe  English,  he  used  to  say,  may 
take  nil  our  great  towns,  but  that  will  not  give  them  possession  of  the 
country.  The  last  day  that  he  spent  in  England,  having  given  out  that 
hr  should  leave  Eondon  the  day  before,  we  passed  together  without  any 
other  company  ;  and  much  of  the  time  was  employed  in  reading  American 
rrw.cpajHTs,  esjxciallv  accounts  of  the  R'ception  which  the  Boston  fiort  hill 
mrt  with  in  America ;  and  as  he  read  the  ^addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of 
boston  from  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  tears  trickled  down  lus 
cheeks. 

*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  general  good 
character,  and  great  influence,  should  have  been  an  unbelirver  in  Christianity, 
and  al. so  have  done  .so  much  as  he  did  to  make  utlieis  unb<*Iievcis.  'I  o 
me,  however,  he  acknowledged  that  lie  had  not  given  so  much  attention 
as  he  ought  to  ha\c  done  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  desired  me 
10  recommend  to  him  a  few  treatises  on  the  subject,  such  as  1  thought 
most  deserving  of  his  notice,  but  not  of  great  length,  promising  to  read  them, 
and  gl\e  n.e  his  ‘cntinients  on  them.  Accordingly,  1  rectunmended  to  him 
Hart!  ey’s  V'vidences  of  Christianity  in  his  Ohserv'ations  on  Man,  and  what 
I  had  then  written  on  the  subject  in  my  Institutes  of  Natui  aland  Revealed 
Religion.  Hut  the  American  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  I  do  not  ve 
tluit  he  ever  found  himself  sufficiently  at  leisurefor  the  discussion.*  ])p.S8,f)(). 


*  Virtues,  in  the  estimation  of  modern  Socinians,  are  cheap  and  coin- 
num  things.  Wc  arc  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprized,  i fro ones 
tVe  possessed  by  profane  and  profligate  characters,  palpably  destitute  of 
one  spark  of  real  love  to  God  or  man.— /irv. 
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From  ihe  ^fe^I^tatio?ts  on  hhiiseljy  with  which,  not  unlikr  An. 
toninus,  Di.  I\  coucliutes  the  first  |>art  ol  ills  Memoirs,  %ve 
^hail  select  two  instructive  passages  : 

*  As  I  havr  not  failixl  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  of  itiy  own  mind,  as 
well  as  to  t!iosc  of  other  parts  of  n.atMrc,  I  have  not  been  insensible  of  some 
great  defects,  as  well  as  some  Oilvantages,  attemling  its  constitution  ;  hav¬ 
ing  from  an  early  jh'riotl  bct  n  subject  to  a  most  humbling  failure  of  recol- 
lection,  80  thi-.t  I  h.iv«*  sometimes  lost  all  ideas  of  botli  persons  and  things, 
that  I  hare  been  conversant  with.  1  have  to  completely  forgotten  what  I 
hire  myself  published,  that  in  iTading  my  own  writings,  what  1  find  in 
tlicin  olten  appearn  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  I  have  more  than  once  made 
experiments  me  results  of  which  had  been  published  by  me. 

*  I  shall  particularly  mention  one  fact  of  this  kind,  at  it  alarmed  me 
much  at  the  time,  as  a  symptom  of  all  my  mental  powers  totally  falling 
ire,  until  1  was  relieved  by  the  recollection  ol  things  of  a  similar  nature 
having  happened  to  me  before.  When  1  was  composing  the  Diurriiiftons 
which  are  pa^fixed  to  my  Harmonif  of  the  Goipels^  1  had  to  ascertain  fomc- 
thing  which  had  bet*n  the  subject  of  much  discussion  relating  to  the  Jewish 
pasiover  (1  have  now  forgotten  what  it  was)  and  for  that  puqK>se  had  to 
consult,  and  com|wre  several  writers.  This  1  accoiilingly  did,  and  digested 
the  result  in  the  com|>as8  of  a  few  jjaragraphs  which  I  wrote  in  short  hand, 
liut  having  mislaid  the  paper,  and  my  attention  having  been  drawn  off  to 
otiirr  tilings,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  did  the  same  thing  over  again  ; 
and  should  never  have  discovered  that  I  had  dorw  it  twice,  if,  after  the 
•c:ond  paper  was  transcribed  for  tlic  press,  I  had  not  accidentally  found 
the  former,  which  I  viewed  with  a  degree  of  terror.*  pp.  10/>,  107. 

*  It  has  bw'cn  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  have  never  been  under  the 
necessity  of  reilrlng  fitim  company  in  order  to  comjHJse  any  thing.  Being 
lonti  of  domestic  life,  I  got  a  habit  of  writing  on  any  subject  by  the  par¬ 
lour  fire,  wiUi  my  wife  and  children  about  me,  and  occasionally  talking  to 
ti-em,  witiiout  exjH,'riencing  any  inconvenience  from  such  interruptions. 
KoUiirg  hut  reading,  or  sper.king  witiiout  interruption,  ha^  been  any  ob- 
itruLtion  to  nu*.  For  I  could  not  help  attending  (as  some  can)  when 
others  spoke  in  my  hearing.  'Fhese  are  useful  habits,  which  studious  per¬ 
sons  in  general  might  acejuire,  if  they  would  ;  and  many  persons  greatly 
distn  ss  themselves,  and  others,  by  the  Idea  ih.it  they  c.!!!  do  uuhing  ex- 
fejit  in  perfect  solitude  or  silenco.’  pp.  109,  110. 

The  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Tooper,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
rcciipieb  more  than  half  of  the  present  volnme.  It  is  a  detailed 
iiccoimt,  exliilnting,  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  writer’s 
])o\vcr,  the  hihour.s  and  tlie  eulogium  of  I)r.  I\  in  piiilosophi- 
lal,  mt'laj  liN  si<  al,  political,  miseellaneous,  and  tiicolngical 
Studies.  i'Ati  U'ive  niformaiion,  and  a  coiisideraiiie  degree  of 
talent,  are  n  amtV>tt  ;i  in  this  iiighlv  wrought  panegyric.  In 
the  fir.t  article  we  remark  a  statement  of  a  verv  important  and 
antlientic  fact  iti  the  Idslory  of  seieiuitic  discovery,  and  which 
wc  here  iuing  forwarils  with  peculiar  pleasure,  nut  only  from 
aitaehrreiit  to  our  ( ixiutryman,  but  because  it  is  the  due  otf 
common  ju.stice.  ll  has  beeu  re|M:atediy  aifirmed,  and  it 
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g(?nei*allv  believed,  that  the  discovery  of  dephlogisticated  air 
uas  made  nearly  at  the  same  tiiiK*,  and  in  a  unniner  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  by  Priestley  in  Kngland,  Scheeic  in 
Sweden,  and  I.avolsier  in  France.  The  honours  of  the.  Swedish 
chemist  are  incontestable  ;  but  Lavoisier’s  claims  tire  com¬ 
pletely  expUnled  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  P.  had  made  tlie  full 
discovery  of  oxy;renous  ^as  in  June  or  July,  1771;  and  that, 
in  the  following  October,  he  publicly  narrated  tltat  discovery 
at  the  table  of  M.  I.avoisier,  and  about  the  same  time  ex¬ 
hibited  the  expcrimetits  before  several  chemists  at  Paris.  The 
scandalous  want  of  common  honesty  in  the  false  claims  per- 
piitually  advanced  by  men  of  science  in  France,  and  their 
contemptible  affectation  of  ignorance  or  inattention  to  tins 
discoveries  of  British  philosophers,  merit  every  ex|'u>sure. 

Mr.  C.  with  a  great  air  of  dourish  and  triumph,  brings  for¬ 
ward  twenty-one  didicnlties  as  inseparable  from  the  pneutnutic 
theory,  hut  .sulHciently  explicable  on  the  phlogistic.  Perhaps 
he  is  'cillin^hj  ignorant  that  some  of  these  (juesiions  have  been 
solved,  that  at  least  a  respectable  approximation  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  others  has  been  made,  and  that  tlieir  whole  force  is  far 
more  than  couiUerbalanced  bv  the  enormous  weight  of  per¬ 
plexities  which  loads  the  old  theory. 

All  this,  however,  is  tolerable,  iu  comparison  of  many  other 
passages  of  this  Appendix.  Kgotism  and  pedantrv,  insolence, 
and  uid)lusliing  impiety,  seem  to  be  the  most  tavouritc  ex¬ 
pressions  of  this  w  riler’s  soul.  If  we  believe  him,  there  is  no 
alternative  between  being  a  knave  or  fool,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  soi-disufit  Unitarian  on  the  other.  Need  we  say  that  c.r- 
trtnies  comnionhj  miet!  For  who  but  the  bli!)ilest,  or  the  most 
deceitful  and  arrogant  of  men,  could  atHrm,  that  IMiilosophical 
Necessity,  Materialism,  and  Socimanism,  are  now’  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  atjucslion?  So  tiippant  is  his  blits* 
phemy,  that  he  impudently  avows  his  preparedness,  on  the 
ground  of  an  obscure  and  mysterious  problem  in  physiology, 
tn  renounce,  w  ithout  hesitation,  the  EXls  ri-NCl*:  of  a  DKl  l  Y  ! — 
“  But  if  it  do  lead  to  Atheism,  w  hat  then  ?”  he  asks.  The 
only  answer  he  deserves,  in  addition  to  the  contempt  of  the 
wise,  and  the  pity  of  the  good,  will  readily  arise  in  every 
sc’nsihle  mind,  J'he  fool  hath  siiid  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God.”  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  America,  to  have  acquir¬ 
ed,  as  a  jndgCyA  man  whom  F.ngland  would  scruple  :is  i\  witness. 

Our  readers  will  decide  how  far  this  sceptical  Appendix 
ftliould  he  introduced  to  their  families.  The  Theological  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Mr.  Christie,  is  not  included  in  the  prc5ent  volumCi 
but  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

From  the  wretched  ua|>er  andtypography  of  this  book,  wt 
suppose  a  large  part  oi  it  was  executed  in  America. 
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Art.  V.  Afx»*  I  Evemngi  j/*  ^outhilL  Bonk  I.  By  Nicholii 

Salmon^  Author  of  Stcmmata  Latinitatis,  ami  other  Philological 
Works,  hvo.  pp.  llXX  Price  5s.  Mawman.  lbi)6. 

'P*nK  author  of  this  volume  is  a  native  of  PVance,  wlio  has 

made  a  lau(lal)le  use  of  his  n-siilenee  in  Kurland  for  the 
study  of  our  lanouaL^c.  lie  dedicates  this  volume  to  I^dv 
Klizaheth  Whitbread,  as  “  the  result  of  researches  (which) 
he  has  maile,  in  eonsr(|uenre  of  lier  l.tidyshi|>’s  anxious  wish 
that  her  children  should  he  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
languages.”  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  so  respectable 
a  characti  r  as  the  Lady  of  Mr.  ^V’llilhreiul  cherishes  such  a 
wish;  and  we  should  he  happy  if  we  tnuld  rreoinrmjnd  the 
present  work  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  accomplishment ;  but 
we  nave  seldom  met  with  a  hook  less  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  or  indeed  less  com|H't(Mit  to  gratify  incjuirerg  into 
the  genuine  priueiples  of  the  Knglish  language.  We  give 
credit  to  Mr.  S.  for  the  best  intentions,  and  we  do  not  question 
his  capacity  for  exciting  the  minds  of  children  to  ]>hilological 
research  :  i)Ut  we  regret  that  he  has  adopted  an  impro|)cr 
inotlel  for  his  imitation  ;  partly  as  he  has  been  betraytxl  by 
it  into  frivolity  ami  prolixity,  and  partly  as  his  powers  are 
evidentlv  incompetent  to  the  transfusion  of  its  merits  into  his 
work,  ^riie  title  alone  indicates  a  sc'rvile  conformity  to  Mr. 
Horne  'Pooke’s  Diversions  of  Purlcy,  and  the  form  and  proct^ss 
cofibriu  the  apjuchension  of  this  error.  We  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  saiistaction  to  announce  that,  in  whatever  ilcgris; 
Mr.  S.  has  failed  of  equalling  the  ingenuity  and  acumen  of 
hi?  prototype,  or  has  copied  his  literary  faults,  he  has  entirely 
avoided  his  lieeiitiousness.  Should  the  j)erseverancc  of  youth, 
therefore,  he  equal  to  the  task  of  toiling  through  the  “  Kvenings 
iii  Southill,”  though  we  cannot  promise  th(‘ui  a  suitable  com* 
peus;ition,  we  can  insure  them  from  moral  or  political  con-, 
taiiiiuation  bv  the  pursuit. 

I’ook  the  first  of  Mr.  S.’s  consists  of  a  dialogue  on  the 

litile  word  i:Y.  'This  monosyllahle  is  made  one  of  the  Jiiter- 
locutoi*s  :  and  it  it  has  not  much  tosiiy  for  itself,  it  has,  at  least, 
a  gi<*at  tleal  to  say  on  other  siiLjects.  Our  author  con¬ 
nives,  that  even  Mr.  Horne  I'ooke,  “  the  Ciod  of  his  idolatry,” 
has  not  <lone  jnsiire  to  his  little  favourite,  whom  he  hai 
ceitaiuly  takon  no  ’small  pains  to  raise  into  gfmeral  estimation. 
Ills  own  ideas  of  the  significance  of  the  word  BY,  may  he 
gatliered  from  an  aildress  which  he  makes  to  this  grammatical 
perNonago  in  pp.  63,  i»i,of  his  ho<ik.  We  quote  this  passage, 
therefore,  as  a  summarv  of  his  argument,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  his  discussion  ;  that  our  readers  may  jodge  of  the  advait- 
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Ugc  wliich  Enjrlisli  grammar  is  likely  to  tlerive  from  our 
author’s  lucubrations. 

•  1  mljjht  have  said  at  once  (but  I  reserve  presenting  the  deriva- 
non  at  large  till  we  are  come  to  the  latter  part)  that  the  primitive 
meaning  of  your  name  was  w/iy,  ronj^  conrse^  and  the  like  ;  that  you  had 
been  serviceable  to  mankind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deserve  that  your  naint 
should  be  raised  to  some  dignity  :  in  consequence*  it  was  agreed  that  the 
meaning  of  nuay  should  be  extended  not  only  to  that  of  which  way^  or 
the  manner  howt  things  come  to  pass*  but  even  to  that  of  Ofierator^  the 
highest  quality  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  individual.  You  do  not  scorn, . 
for  all  that,  to  appear  often  in  your  priinitive  state,  for  which  compliance 
ysuare  the  more  to  be  rt^spected :  but  still  tliereare  attached  to  your  name 
other  notions  which  require  that  1  should  examine  some  expressions  in  the 
Gothic  and  old  Saxon  languages,  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely  every  one 
of  the  functions  you  have  Ix'en  allotted  to  perform.  In  this  examination, 

1  shall  point  out  how  the  high  function  of  o/ierator  might  be  said  to  be 
implied  in  those  expressions  of  antiquity.  Began^  in  old  Saxon,  meant 
what  the  Latins  expressed  by  o?  era  a  i  ^to  work  •),  exereere,  coUre,  rt- 
colere,  incolere,  verambulare  (to  travel  about),  plecterk  (to  bend, 
to  bow),  Jeflectertf  inflectere^  curvare,  relorquere,  oeclinare  (to  tend  to  a 
dilTereni  way,  to  bend  one’s  course  to,  to  avoid,  to  decline),  divertere^  rece^ 
dere^  fugere^  submlttere^  servire^  procumbere^  oLiervare,  Instead  of  this 
Brgarif  wc  Hnd  the  old  Saxons  used  also  Beagian^  Biegan^  Bigan^  Bigeam% 
Engan^  Bygan  ;  and  the  Goths  Biugan^  Bugan  (whence  Gadfugan^  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Gedigan,)  Hence  By  for  Byg 

may  have  been  formed  from  hygan^  to  express  a  sort  of  ngent^  etmal  to 
Ojirrator  or  Co-operator  ;  as  A  may  have  lK*en  formed  from  Beg  in  Begatip 
as  Bi  or  Big  from  Bigan^  and  even  Bii  ;  for  g,  in  Anglo  Saxon,  used  to 
be  often  pronounced  as  if  it  were  i  or  y,  and,  in  the  modern  languages,  was 
accordingly  changed  either  into  i,  j,  or  y/  pp.  G3,  G  t. 

If,  instead  of  wandiiriiig  tints  into  hypothetical  etymologies, 
Craminarians  would  trace  tlie  afHnitics  of  leadiiitr  terms  iu  the 

O 

F.nglisli  laugiiage  to  llie  sources  of  other  liinguages  of  Kurope, 
paying  a  due  aitculiou  to  the  real  sounds,  as  well  as  to  the 
ortliography  of  each,  their  labours  would  equally  assist  the 
philologist  and  the  historian.  Convinced  as  wc  are,  that  the 
origins  of  our  most  important  terms  are  as  yet  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood,  wc  regret  that  the  exertions  of  welUmean- 
i>ig  and  laborious  writers  on  the  subject,  by  being  misdirect*!*!, 
should  he  inadequate,  or  even  detrimental,  to  the  object  which 
they  wish  to  promote.  Mr.  S.  appears  to  Ijave  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  modern  languages,  and  not  leas  knowledge 
of  the  Saxon,  than  Mr.  Tooke  ;  out  iiis  present  aUem|)t  cou- 
fnnis  our  apprehension,  that  an  imitation  of  that  eccentric 
writer  can  only  lend  to  hewihlcr  and  weary  the  pliilological 
Mudent. 


*  ”  L-tr,  in  K^lron 'k,  int»ani  I  xpj^k  ;  ^iwl  Btd,  in  Ibfjrno-<Mtir,  rneRan  rrort." 
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S's  Mr.  S.  never  lost's  sip;ht  of  his  pa*  tern,  he  nmsl,  of  conrse/ 
often  (leviute  from  his  ari^ninent.  lie  frequently  cpiotes  Ins 
urij^inal  ;  anti  hu-i  links  reminded  us  of  various  ahsurdilies, 
which  we  passed  over  without  notice,  on  accoinit  of  their 
nmhitude,  when  rc\icwin^  the  We  embrace 

the  pre.sent  occasion  of  distinguishing  one  amongst  Uie 
crowd. 

•  Nfr.  Horne  Tookr  snid,  In  order  to  justify  his  derivation  of  the  Latin 
words  ad  and  at,  that  a  little  consideration  of  the  organs  and  practice  of 
speech  will  convince  any  one  that  variations  and  contractions  could  not  but 
have  taken  place.  At  his  derivation  of  the  Latin  ut  and  quod^  he  has  pre- 
•t‘nted  seven  couple  of  simple  consonants  ;  *♦  B  and  P,  G  and  K,  D  and  T, 
Z  and  S,  D  and  V  and  F,  J  and  Sh  (one  single  character  ought,  he 
suggests,  to  be  contriveil  for  Sh)  ;  and  he  has  informed  us  that,  the  first 
of  each  couple  being  uttered  eivVA  thv  compression,  and  the  second  of  each 
conplr  being  uttered  without  the  compression,  those  consonants  differ,  each 
from  its  partner  by  no  variation  whatever  of  articulation  ;  hut  singly  by  a 
certain  unnoticed  and  almost  impercmible  motion  or  compression  of,  or 
near,  tlie  larynx  ;  which  causes  what  Wilkins  calls  ‘  Somr  hind  of  murmure* 
This  compression,  Mr.  Tooke  adds,  tlie  Welch  never  use  ;  so  that  when 
1  Welchman,  injrtoad  of 

“  1  vow,  by  Goody,  Dat  Jenkin  is  a  Wi/Ziifd,** 

“  pronounces, 

“  I  fow,  py  Coofy,  Oal  Shenk*n  iss  a  Wlssart, 

he  articulates  it  in  every  respect,  exactly  as  we  do  ;  but  omits  the  com¬ 
pression  nine  times  in  the  sentence  ;  and,  for  failing  in  this  one  point  onI)v 
changes  seven  of  our  cormorants  ;  for,  we  owe  seven  additional  letters  (i.  e. 
•ev'en  additional  sounds  in  our  language),  solely  to  the  addition  of  tliis  one 
compression  to  st-ven  did'erent  articulations.** 

In  this  quotation,  uc  fully  ap])rove  of  tlie  general  observa¬ 
tion  iv>pi'ctlng  the  compression  of  the  mutes  p,  k,  and  t,  the 
aspirates  f,  niul  th,  and  the  .sibillant  s  :  but  wc  object  to  the 
example  wliicli  Mr.  'Tooke  intnuluced,  as  it  manifests,  with 
many  other  parts  of  his  work,  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
ot  the  Welsh  language.  Mr.  S.  has  chosen  ratlicr  to  damage 
the  metre  and  the  sense  of  Mr.  Tooke's  citation,  than  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being  in  an  irreverent 
manner  :  and  as  we  esteem  piety  infinitely  preferahle  to  taste, 
(wiicrethey  come  into  competition^  we  ni)l  i)nly  ap]daud,  but 
follow  bis  example.  In  the  manner  tfiat  Mr.  'Tooke  has 
chosen  to  make  a  Welshman  pronounce  this  line,  tliere  are 
indeed  nine  compressions  of  seven  dilforent  kinds  omitted; 

if  he  had  known  the  powers  of  the  Welsit  alphabet,  he 
would  have  been  aware  that  only  those  of  one  kitid  ought  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  its  deliciencv  in  compressed  sounds. 
The  W  elsh  express  the  stmnd  of  our  v  by  and  that  of  our 
/%  by Jf\  'Ta  th  they  assign  ibc  same  sound  as  in  our  word 
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thighs  bn t  they  ilisiinguish  tire  compressed  sound,  as  in 
by  dd,  ^i'hey  distinguisli  and  g  kjrd^  as  vi'c  do,  from 

p,  t,  and  k :  any  deviation  from  this  rule  can  therefore  only 
be  imputed,  like  numerous  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language,  to  provincial  corruption.  The  only  rea! 
de^ciency  in  the  Welsh  alphubi't,  is  that  of  sihillants,  among 
which  they  have  merely  the  sound  of  our  double  s.  Hence 
an  uneducated  Welshiimii  would  doubtless  pronounce  the 
letter  z,  as  Mr.  Tooke  has  represented.  But  he  would  be 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  sh  as  of  j  ;  and  would  call 
Jenkviy  Sj/enlchiy  as  George  (a  common  name  in  Wales)  is  pro* 
non  need,  Syorss,  Hence  the  omission  of  only  one  of  Mr, 
Tooke’s  seven  modes  of  compression  is  really  to  be  attributed 
to  the  habitual  inconipetency  of  a  Welshman  to  speak  English : 
the  rest  arise  chieHy  from  the  Author’s  ignorance  of  his 
fuhject,  and  partly  from  the  different  modes  of  writing  the 
lame  sound,  in  the  two  languages,  each  of  which  has  to  share 
the  blame  of  a  vicious  orthography. 

That  Mr.  Tooke  should  have  erred  on  this  topic,  cannot  be 
surprizing  after  his  preposterous  assertion,  lliat  the  English 
language  derives  nolliing  from  the  Welsh.  Dr.  Johnson,  in¬ 
deed,  had  said  so  before  him  :  but  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
which  Mr.  nsnally  expresses  for  our  great  Lexicographer, 
preclude  any  apology »  that  might  otherwise  have  tieen  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  copying  his  mistakesv  The  principal  defects  of 
Dr.  J.’s  Dictionary,  arise  in  reality  from  liis  entire  ignorance 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  languages ;  in  which  he  might  have 
found  some  words  that  he  has  improperly  fathered  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  verb,  to  kiily  from  the  Irish,  and  others, 
which  he  has  referred  to  French  and  Spanish  origins,  as  mold 
(imjiropcrly  spelled  mould)  which  both  the  Welsh  and  the 
Biscayans  use,  like  ourselves,  in  the  simse  fanning y  or 
fashioning.  Mr.  Salmon,  though  he  adopts  the  mistakes  of 
his  prototv|>e  concerning  the  Welsli  longue,  lias  tlie  gO(>d 
stMise  to  say  nothing  about  it,  of  himself.  lie  soinetimes  refers 
to  the  Irish,  which  he  calls  the  Iberno-C’cltic  ;  hut  he  seems  to 
have  depeiuied  on  imperfect  vocabularies.  On  tlni  origin  of 
European  languages  in  general,  he  appears  to  retain  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  been  held  by  most  Foreign  Anlicpiarians  ;  that 
the  languages  w'hich  arc  now  commonly  called  Gothic  and 
Celtic,  were  originally  one  and  the  same.  This  opinion,  wc 
^^ppreiiciui,  can  never  be  admitted  by  persons  who  have  a 
Competent  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  English  and  German  languages,  on  the  other. 
The  only  doubt  that  we  tiiiiik  can  be  reasonably  entertained 
on  the  subject,  is,  whether  the  languages  common hj  t(;rnied 
Celtic,  are  not  improperly  so  dcnoaiinatcd  ;  a»  vw  ^lU.spcct  tlie 
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principul  foreign  Glossologists  to  liavo  good  ground  for  re¬ 
garding  tlic  ancient  Celtic  and  Teutonic  as  correlative  dia- 
lecls  of  the  same  primary  language  ;  and  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken  oidy  in  sn|)posing  the  Welsh,  Irish,  i>as>breton,  and 
BlM*ayati,  to  he  of  Celtic  derivation. 

We  would  rccomnieml  to  Mr.  S.  the  investigation  of  a 
question  so  important  to  the  etymology  of  the  principal 
Kuropean  languages,  in  preference  to  a  contiiination  of  his- 
present  vsork :  but  whatever  he  docs,  we  would  warn  him 
against  persisting  in  a  vile  imitation  of  a  very  faulty  original. 
To  have  produced  an  Knglish  vi>lume,  like  the  Kvenings  of 
Southill,  IS  certaijily,  on  the  whoU»,  creditable  to  a  native  of 
France  :  yet  the  ))aragra|)lis  w  hich  are  w  ritten  as  no  Knf^Ush- 
rmni  certainly  would  have  written  them,  are  too  numerous  to 
bi*  collected,  and  too  various  to  he  specifu'd.  If  there  be  any 
rule  that  admits  of  no  exception,  it  may  be  that  which  re¬ 
quires  every  one,  wlio  writes  in  the  language  of  a  diderent 
country  from  tiiat  in  which  he  first  learned  to  speak,  to  submit 
his  \K*rformancc  for  correction,  to  a  liierary  tiaiivc  of  the 
fornic.r. 


Art.  VI.  Essays  chlejfy  on  Chnnica!  Suhjorts,  Tv  tlic  late  William 
Irxanc,  M.  D.  T.  R.S.  Ed.  and  by  liis  Son,  William  Inine,  M.  D- 
•Svo.  |>p.  4iK).  Price  9i.  Mawman.  ISOo. 


y^MON(i  the  numerous  olijects  of  pidlosophical  resenrcli, 
few  have  yieldi*d  more  mortilieation,  to  those  who  liavt; 
undertaken  ilie  pursnil,  ilian  the  nature  of  heat.  It  is  per¬ 
petually  shewing  itself  as  almost  within  grasp,  and  as  frecpiently 
luoekingits  pursuers  by  its  uiiex|>ected  escape.  While  some, 
with  the  ilUiNtrious  Scheele,  liavc  hoped  to  point  out  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  eoiiiposed,  others  have  di'uied  its  very 
existence  as  a  distinct  species  t>f  matter  *.  and  wliile  some  ha\r 
congratulated  themselves  on  being  able  to  snatch  it  from 
the  solar  Ix  am,  to  separate  it  from  light,  afxl  obtain  it  in  a 
simple  form,  <»thers,  ecpialJy  confident  in  their  discoveries, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  inseparable  from  light, 
uiul  indeed  identified  with  it.  In  a  search  so  liable  to  failim*, 
every  real  discovery  is  highly  estimable.  I'hemind,  repeated¬ 
ly  ilisappoiiiti  d  by  the  examination  of  vain  and  ill-founded 
h\  poilu’MS,  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  diseovtu'v  of  important 
luets,  and  alteiulswith  readiness  to  the  inferem’es  which  they 
fairly  anthori/e.  lienee  ilie  ilisconrses  of  Dr.  Black,  and  the 
explanations  of  them,  w  hich  that  cehdnated  philosopluT,  and 
Ids  pupil,  the  late  Dr.  Irvine,  publi.slieil  to  iUf‘  world,  were 
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rfceivecl  with  great  eagerness,  and  excited  unnsital  inte¬ 
rest. 

The  present  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
learned  world  ;  since  it  contains,  bc'^ide  several  other  Valuable 
i»ss:iys,  a  correct  statement,  and  particular  explanation,  of  the 
theory  of  Iieat,  propostnl  by  the  late  Dr.  Irvine;  which,  al- 
thoni^h  it  was  promulgated  by  no  other  means  than  the 
Doctor’s  lectiiiTs,  has  been  long  in  a  high  degree  of  estimation, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  liist  contains  four  essays,  by  Dr.  Irvine  jun.,  intended 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  Capacities,  and  the  important  infe¬ 
rences  which  it  has  induced,  and  to  obviate  the  objections 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  against  it.  In  the  second  are 
several  essays  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Irvine ;  and  the  third 
part  consists  of  two  essays  by  his  son,  one  on  latent  heat, 
and  the  other  on  the  affections  of  sulphur  with  caloric. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  previous  to  commencing  our  remarks 
cn  the  work  itself,  that  it  appears  in  the  preface,  that  both 
the  late  Dr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  may  claim 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  metal  in 
black  manganese,  by  experiments  which  were  made,  before  the 
disco veric's  of  the  Swedish  chemists  on  that  substance  were 
made  public. 

The  first  essay,  in  this  interesting  volume,  is  on  the  nature 
of  heat.  It  contains  several  very  ingenious  observations  on 
the  different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  tliis 
subject  ;  but  as  nothing  very  novel  or  decisive  is  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
important  essay,  on  some  of  the  principal  discoveries  made 
by  help  of  the  thermometer.  It  is  in  this  essay  th'at  Dr. 
Irvine  explains  his  father’s  theory  ;  considering  that,  and  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Black,  among  the  advantages  which  science 
has  derived  from  the  use  of  that  instrument. 

It  liad  long  been  remarked,  that  ice  heated  to  32®  Fahr. 
suddenly  ceased  to  rise  in  its  temperature,  anti  pertinaciously 
continued  at  the  same  point  until  tlie  whole  was  rneltcil, 
though  the  temperature  of  all  the  bodies,  by  which  it  was 
iinuiediately  surrounded,  should  far  exceed  the  freezing  point. 
I'll  is  remarkable  plienoincuon  necessarily  gave  rise  to  the 
iu(|uirics — Did  the  melting  ice  receive  any  heat  from  the  sur- 
roiimling  bodies  ? — If  it  did  not,  by  what  strange  cause  was  it 
prevented  from  receiving  it  ?  and  if  it  did  receive  it,  and 
during  so  long  a  period,  what  could  prevent  a  correspond- 
ing  rise  of  temperature  ? 

VoT.  ir.  2S 
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It  is  to  the  well  directed  cx|)orimeiUs  of  Dr.  RIack  that  v>e 
are  indebted  for  an  answer  to  these  quest  ions.  He  mixed  a 
pound  of  ice  and  a  uoiind  of  water,  each  at  32'*,  in  scq)arate 
TesacU^  with  a  pound  of  waU‘r  of  ii  hij^her  temperature.  The 
inixture  of  tiie  two  |H)iinds  of  water^  he  found,  pussossi^d  a 
«le;;ree  of  temperature,  wliich  was  nearly  the  mean  of  their 
former  temp4*raturcs.  Hut  on  examining  the  ice  and  water, 
he  discovered  that  the  temperature  was  lower  than  the  mean, 
and  that  110*  of  lieal  had  disappeared:  considering  that  this 
hail  aelually  entered  into  the  water,  during  its  liquefaction, 
although  its  presence  was  not  manifested  by  a  proportionate 
increase  of  temperature,  he  designated  it  by  the  term  of  latent 
heat.  Pursuing  this  course  of  inquiry,  lie  also  found,  that 
cliiring  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour  a  considerahlo 
quantity  of  heat  disappeared,  liaving  been  imbiln'd  by  the 
steam.  I’hus  Dr.  Hlack  shewed  that  dilVeront  bodies  pos^ 
•^ssed  powers  of  containing  heat  peculiar  to  each  individual 
substance,  and  that  these  ])owers  were  independent  of  the 
<'om|>arative  bulks  or  weights  of  these  substances.  'Phe  heat 
whicli  tiius  disappt'ared,  he  believed,  entered  and  existed  in 
the  substance,  in  a  ^>eeiiliar  state,  dilferent  Irom  that  in  which 
It  existed  while  capable  of  atVecting  the  thermometer.  He 
also  sup|K)sed  that  the  changes  of  form  from  solidity,  to  tluidity, 
and  to  vapour,  were  caused  by  the  introduction  of  this  latent 
heat.  Thus  was  he  led  to  tietermine  tlie  existence  of  a  general 
law  of  natiiri' — That  all  bodies  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  Iluid 
stale,  and  from  that  to  a  state  of  vapour,  imbibe  a  vast  portion 
«»r  heal,  the  presence  of  wliich  is  not  tnilicatcd  by  any  atlection 
4»f  the  therm«>meter.  The  view  which  Dr.  Hla(‘k  had  taken 
of  the  subject  did  not,  however,  appear  to  Dr.  Irvine  sntUci- 
ciiily  compivhenNiv4‘.  I  It:  rather  thought  it  possible,  as  we 
arc  here  iiiloi med,  that  the  capacity  for  heat,  ptiNsessed  by 
water  and  othei  iluids,  might  be  fomul  to  exeeetl  that  ot  ice 
aiul  their  iidative  stditls  ;  and  that  hence  llie  scjisihle  heat 
would  dinnnish  ;is  the  capacity  of  tiie  body  increased  and 
%h’CxrrMi,  Thus  a  soliil  body,  suppose  at  ‘io’  becoming  in- 
fianily  tUiid  and  absorbing  lO’  of  heat,  woiiid  then  manifest 
only  the  10  remaining  degrees  of  heal,  iiml  would  become 
lo'  colder  without  any  heat  being  uikcn  out  of  it  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  tlio s;inu»  becoiilifig  instantly  solid,  would  becoing 
10’ warmer  without  any  adilitioiial  heat  being  thrown  into  it. 

^Vllh  the  view  of  determining,  whether  any  dillerence  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  capacities  of  ice  and  water,  he  made  the  ne¬ 
cessary  experiments  ;  and  by  these  ascertained  the  capacity 
or  relative  lieat  of  water  to  that  of  ice  to  be,  in  a  ratio  of  10 
to  s  ;  and,  extending  liis  ex|H'riments  to  other  bodies,  he  was 
ciiMhied  to  infer,  tliat  it  was  a  general  law  of  nature,  that 
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f/ur  capacity  of  ail  bodies  for  heat  is  increased  by  fusion  ^  and  that 
yf  all  fin  ids  by  i^aporisation. 

The  habits  of  siibstafices  with  respect  to  heat,  it  may  be 
observed,  also  uiiderj^o  a  chant^e,  with  the  change  of  their  form 
and  capacity.  By  passinjj^  from  a  solid  to  a  Hu  id  state,  a  body 
is  changed  from  one  which  is  easily  heated,  to  otic  which  is 
licatcil  with  diHiculty,  and  which  requires  a  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  to  raise  it  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  agreeable  to 
the  discjvery  made  by  Dr.  Black,  of  th^  great  quantity  of 
heat  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  a  solid  substance  into  a 
Huid. 

'rhe  theories,  both  of  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Irvine,  agree  in 
fstablishitig  the  entrance  of  large  quantities  of  caloric  into 
bodies,  during  tfieir  fusion  ;  but  Dr.  Irvine  did  not  consider 
this  enlargement  of  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  in  a  fluid  state 
as  satisfactorily  explained.  He  considered  that  the  quantity 
of  specific  heat  would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  any  body  for  heat  ;  and  instead  of  considering  the  heat 
which  disappears,  in  these  cases,  and  which  Dr.  Black  termed 
latent  heat,  as  likely  to  have  entered  into  any  peculiar  or  un¬ 
usual  combination  or  form,  he  believed  that  the  caloric 
existed  there  precisely  in  tlie  same  way,  as  at  all  other 
times,  and  was  discoverable  by  an  appropriate  test. 

The  objections  which  l)r.  Black  alledgcd  against  this 
theory  were,  that  admitting  the  doctrine  of  capacities  to  be  well 
fouiufed,  still  the  inferences  were  not  warranted,  and  that  it 
did  not  account  for  the  principal  phtrnomenon,  the  change  of 
the  solid  into  a  fluid.  But  Dr.  Irvine  jnn.,  referring  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  enqiloyed  by  Dr.  Black  and 
others  against  this  theory.  Mates  that  they  derive  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  tlicir  force  from  a  misconception  and  conse(|uent  inis* 
statement  of  Dr.  Irvine’s  theory  ;  it  having  been  assumed, 
he  says,  as  a  part  of  the  theory,  that  the  capacity  of  the  ice 
is  first  enlarged,  and  then  the  quantity  of  caloric  is  admitted, 
which  disappears.  By  this  statement.  Dr.  Irvine  contends, 
more  points  in  the  explanation  arc  included,  than  are,  by  any 
supposition  required,  'riie  tlieory,  he  is  however  couvinceti, 
niay  be  defended,  whether  Dr.  Black’s  account  of  it,  or  his 
own,  be  admitted.  'I'he  recapitulation  of  Dr.  Irvine’s  own 
account  of  the  theory  is  thus  given. 

^  The  solid  differs  from  its  relative  fluid,  when  both  are  of  tlie  same 
temperature,  in  these  circumstances,  merely,  that  the  capacity  of  the  former 
is  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  that  of  consequence,  the  heating  of  both 
beginning  at  the  natural  zero,  more  caloric  is  necessary  for  the  elevation 
ot  the  temperature  of  the  water,  than  for  that  of  the  ice.  The  differenct 
between  the  whole  heat  in  water  at  32’,  and  the  whole  heat  of  ice  at  32^, 
is  called  the  latent  heat  of  that  body,  and  ice  being  CODverted  into  watery 
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maoirts  this  quantity  of  calorie  to  retain  its  temperature  at  the  same  degree 
asDcfore.  I’ulthis  caloric  does  not  enter  the  ice  before  its  capacity  it 
changed.  Much  less  is  the  capacity  enlarged  before  the  caloric  enters  the 
body.  These  events  are  synchronous^  and  are  neither  cause  nor  effect  of 
each  other,  but  are  mutually  the  consequence  of  certain  attractions  or  pro- 
pertles  which  the  ice  and  caloric  arc  respectively  possessed  of.  How 
these  substances  have  such  attractions,  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But  it  is  conceived  that  this  theory  ought  no  more  to  be  required 
to  explain  the  cause  of  attraction,  than  other  theories,  on  this,  and  various 
chemical  subjects,  none  of  which  afford  any  explanation  of  such  diffi- 
•ultiea.’  p.  69. 

I’he  reason  for  thus  contending  for  tlie  simiiltaneons  per¬ 
formance  of  these  processes,  may  perliajis  he  still  farther  to 
(iistinj;uisli  this  theory  from  that  of  Dr.  Black  ;  hut  that  is 
certainly  unnecessary.  Dr.  Irvine's  theory  is,  in  every  rcsfHJct, 
sufhciently  distinct  from  Dr.  Black’s,  and  ptwsesses  the  merit 
of  bcinj;  simple  a!jd  explicit,  and  of  being  in  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  with  all  llie  phen«)incria  ;  to  load  it  wiib  this  synchronous 
operation,  \\e  cannot  therefore  consider  to  be  just  or  politic. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Ir\ine  is,  in  every  other  respect,  explained 
and  supported  by  Ins  son,  with  a  perspicuity,  and  a  strength  of 
argument,  ulilch  atVord  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  abilities.  Nor  can  we  discover,  that  ilie  zeal  and  enthu- 
siamn  which  he  must  have  felt,  have  ever  been  allowed  to 
pervert  his  judgement  or  candour. 

In  the  succix'ding  essay,  “  On  the  capacitic's  of  bodies  for 
heat,"  are  intro<luced  some  very  ingenious  observations  on  the 
capiiciiies  of  different  bodies.  Some  bodies,  as  bees-wax, 
spermaceti,  bcc.,  pass  from  the  solid  to  a  duid  state,  tiirough 
various  degrees  of  softness,  w  hich  at  last  terminate  in  perfect 
fusion.  These,  it  was  concluded  bolli  by  Dr.  Black  and  Dr. 
Irvine,  take  in  a  part  of  their  latent  he;it  during  their  softening, 
and  give  it  out  again  during  their  gradual  liardcning :  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed,  on  the  prineiples  of  Dr.  Irvine’s  theory, 
that  these  substances  change  their  ea]>acities  for  heat  gradual¬ 
ly.  Indeed,  it  seems  just  to  agree  with  him  in  supposing, 
that  there,  is  scarcely  an  instance,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
nauire  regarding  calorie,  wlrcrc  he^it  is  produced,  or  tempe¬ 
rature  raised,  without  a  corresponding  change  of  capacity. 
This  coincidence  of  change  of  temperature,  and  of  capacity, 
otivrs  itself  indecnl  so  perpetually  to  our  view,  that  to  doubt  qf 
it  would  be.  to  deny  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  But  their 
loUfion,  as  cause  and  effert,  is  a  subject,  to  which  our  investi¬ 
gations  may  still  with  propriety  he  directed. 

It  is  indeed  n  ecessary  to  remark,  that  the  view  which  Dr. 
Ir^'ine  h 's  taken  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  does  not  seem 
tv  with  ilie  opinions  which  htis  advaim’d 
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in  the  passage  ali*ea(ly  quoted.  We  tnre  there  told  that  the 
capacity  is  not  enlarged  bid'ore  the  caloric  enters  the  body. 
These  events  arc  synchronous,  &c.  Hut  in  discussing  the 
question  ol*  cause  anti  eHect,  the  Doctor  bus  thus  expressed 
himself. 

*  But)  to  what  is  Uiis  almost  universal  coincidence  of  the  change  of 
capacity  and  the  change  of  temperature  to  be  attributed  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  one  of  these  must,  in  some  way,  be  the  cause  of  the 
other,  and  since  the  change  of  temperature  cannot  be  made  to  account  for 
the  change  of  capacity,  that  the  change  of  capacity  which  affords  an  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  alteration  of  temperature,  is  the  cause  of  that 
giterarion.'  pp.  102. 

Now,  if  the  change  of  capacity  be  adinitterl  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  alteration  pf  temperature,  the  synchronous  occurrence 
of  the  phenomena  can  surely  no  longer  be  supported.  I'liu 
change  of  capacity,  as  a  cause,  must  preceile  the  admission 
or  expulsion  of  caloric,  which  as  a  cause,  must  also  precede 
the  alteration  of  temperature.  The  successive  occurrcucu  of 
these  circumstances  appears  to  be  indubitable. 

The  next  essay  is  on  the  lowest  degree  of  lieat,  or  that  point 
at  which  bodies  are  wholly  deprived  of  caloric.  In  this  essay, 
u  mode  is  proposed  of  ascertaining  the  natural  scto,  fuuiiileti 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  change  of  the  capacity  of  bodies, 
during  their  fusion  ;  and  of  the  (piantity  of  caloric  necessary 
to  produce  Huidity.  The  calculations  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  much  too  long  to  allow  of  their  being  transferred  to 
these  pages;  and  to  convey  them  in  an  abridged  form  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  we  must  then  fore  refer  the  scicntitic  chemist  to  the 
volume  itself. 

Of  the  fourteen  essays  on  various  subjects,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Irvine,  we  can  only  speak  m  general  terms  ;  from  tlie 
quantity  and  variety  of  information  vviiieli  they  convey,  they 
must  prove  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  can  dcri\e  pleasure 
from  tracing  those  laws,  by  which  the  operations  of  material 
nature  are  regulated. 

From  these  essays  and  the  accompanyijig  notes  by  Dr. 
Irvine,  jiin.,  wc  perceived  witli  pleasure  the  eonsitlerable  ad¬ 
vances  which  the  hate  Dr.  Irvine  had  made,  towards  coin- 
]>lcring  some  of  those  discoveries,  which  have  since  obtained 
for  others  the.  highest  philosophic  honours.  In  his  essay  on 
tl»e  fertility  of  soils,  tilled  wiili  most  useful  and  ingenious  ob¬ 
servations,  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  power  of  plants  to  de- 
compose  fixed  air,  and  to  restore  tlie  air  to  the  atmosphere  in 
its  original  sUitc.  It  appears,  that  Dr.  Irvine  always  coiisidere4 
himself  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  the  probability 
of  this  power  of  vegetation  to  resolve  carbonic  a<dd  into  itn 
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principles,  and  thus  restore  the  purity  of  common  air.  It 
also  appears  that  as  early  as  1171,  Dr.  Irvine,  in  a  paper  on 
water  publicly  read  at  Glasjjjow,  declared  his  opinion,  that 
chalk  was  soluble  in  \^ater,  impregnated  with  caroonic  acid  ; 
without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  Bergman’s  exjHiriments, 
on  this  subject,  wliich  were  published  to  the  world  in  1774. 

The  work  concludes  with  two  F«ssays  by  Dr.  Irvine,  jun. 
In  the  first  of  these,  on  latent  heat,  the  Doctor  endeavours  to 
compare  its  ouantity,  in  various  instances,  and  to  discover 
any  principle  by  which  its  entrance  into  fusing  bodies  may 
^  seem  to  be  governed.  I'hc  result  of  his  iiupiiry,  however, 

*  is  not  very  satisfactory  :  tlie  latent  heat  of  .a  few  substances 
appears  to  be  ascertained  ;  but  no  ratio  is  discovered,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  caloric  of  tluidity  is  generally  regulated. 

The  w'cond  of  these  essays,  on  the  atieetions  ot  sulphur 
with  caloric,  is  chietly  composed  of  conjeetuves,  on  the  pro-: 
perty  possessed  by  sul)diur  of  becoming  thicker  by  protracted 
exposure  to  heat  ;  a  snhject  on  which  w'c  must  be  contented 
,io  wait  for  farther  observations. 

1  he  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Irvine  pm., for 
the  piil)!iration  of  this  volume;  the  variety 'of  subjects  to 
which  it  refers,  and  the  ingenuity  and  judgement  with  which 
they  are  discussed,  wil)  doubtless  secure  that  favourable  recep¬ 
tion,  which,  from  the  pleasure  we  liavc  felt  in  the  perusal,  wo 
sincerely  w  ish  it  may  obtain. 


Art.  VIl.  Short  Discounts  to  hr  read  in  Families;  by  W.  Jay.  2  voI>. 
fevo.  pp.  boO.  price  Ids.  Williams  and  Co.  llatchard.  Ih05. 

A  Late  traveller  in  France  observes,  that  preachers  in  that 
country  dare  not  push  themselves  into  notice  hy  publish¬ 
ing  their  sermons,  unless  their  reputation  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  cstablislied.  W'eic  an  individual  so  far  to  vield 
to  his  own  vanity,  or  the  applauses  of  his  [laitleular  audience, 
as  to  set  this  custom  at  defiance,  he  would  expose  himself 
both  to  public  riilicule,  and  to  the  censures  of  his  dio¬ 
cesan  for  his  immortified  pride.  But  wt‘  now'  review  ajireaehcr, 
whose  celebrity  gives  him  a  right  to  publish,  aiiil  places  him 
bevond  the  necessity,  or  perhaps  the  wish  of  claiming  our  for¬ 
bearance.  shall,  therefore,  feel  at  our  case,  to  condemn 

faults  wliich  many  may  be  tciupted  to  imitite,  or  applaud 
merits  which  others  have  already  admired.  His  reputation,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  confined  to  this  country;  for  we  jn^rceive  hy  some 
recent  piTiinlical  works  from  America,  that  his  works  arc  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  approbation  by  the  scrupulous  theologians 
of  the  New  World. 
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The  volumes  arc  intended  to  fiiriiisli  discourses,  in  Ieii5»tli, 
style,  and  siihjeet,  suitcHi  to  the  use  of  families.  As  this, 
though  a  more  humble,  is  not  a  loss  important,  S|K'c-ieH  of  Si*r- 
OKins,  we  shall  keep  it  |Kirticular]y  in  view  during  o»ir  critique. 

The  following  are  their  titles; 

««  Vol.  1.  Returning  from  a  Journey,  God  thetK‘Ri  of  Fathers,  S.iturday 
Evening,  The  Eye  of  God  always  on  us,  'Hk*  lX*ath  of  Jesus,  Conlideiicc 
in  God,  Spring,  The  Happy  Family,  The  Sight  of  Christian  Friends,  The 
Christian  inde^.  The  final  Change,  Religious  Things  pleasant.  Nearness  to 
the  C'ross,  The  throne  of  Grace,  Summer  and  Harvest,  The  Funeral  of 
a  Youth,  Fears  removed.  The  Profane  Exchange,  Nathaniel,  The  Cha» 
racters  of  Sin,  Actjuiescence  in  the  Will  of  I'he  Child  .Tesus,  The 
Design  of  our  Saviour’s  Cuming,  Prayer  and  W'atchfulness,  'Phe  Tree  of 
Life,  l  acksliding  reproved.  Misery  of  contending  with  God,  CoiumunioQ 
witli  Christ  inseparable  from  Holiness. 

Vol.  II.  A  Check  to  Presumption,  Review  of  Life,  Our  Ignorance  of 
Futurity,  Religion  more  than  Formality,  Autumn,  The  Dt'sign  of  AfHic- 
tion,  I'he  End  of  Christ’s  Exaltation,  Religion  mak(*8  us  profitable,  Cure  of 
blind  Bartimeus,  Winter,  Christians  not  of  the  World,  W'^cak  Grace  encou¬ 
raged,  Maltha  and  Mary,  God  abandons  the  Incorrigible,  The  Asccnwoi| 
of  our  Saviour,  'I  he  Prayer  of  Nehcmiah,  Address  to  Youth,  The  Unbe¬ 
lief  of  Tliomas,  Contentment  with  little.  Our  Duty  to  the  Spirit,  Tlie 
Ascension  of  Elijah,  Punishment  of  Adoni-Bezek,  The  Chearful  Pilgrim^ 
Sin  ruins  a  Kingdom,  Tlte  Saviour  comforting  his  Disciples.” 

Tlic  subjects  might  have  heeii  more  adapted  to  domestic 
use.  Returning  from  a  .Ion nicy,  Saturday  Kvening,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  St'asons,  are  well  chosen;  hut  why  not  inteniiiiigle  dis- 
courses  on  rising  in  tlie  morning,  going  to  lied,  taking  our 
meals,  tlie  improvement  of  time,  the  dntit*s  of  stu  vants  and 
rhildreii,  on  reading  the  scriptures,  on  prayer,  especially  that 
of  the  closet,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  on  a  person  lying  dead 
in  the  house,  on  the  removal  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
various  other  subjects,  which  Mr.  J.’s  fertile  mind  would 
easily  suggest? 

The  discourse  on  Saturday  Evening  pjeased  us,  as  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  design  of  the  volume.  We  were  also  charmed 
with  the  Happy  Family,  the  Final  Change,  Nearness  to  tluj 
Cross,  and  the  Characters  of  Sin,  though  we  object  to  the  title 
of  this  last;  as  we  do  also  to  the  subject,  and  the  title,  of  “  The 
Child  .lesus,”  in  a  sermon  founded  on  the  sublime  predic-, 
lion,  ‘‘  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Sou  is  given,  and 
his  name  shall  be  called,”  &.c.  » 

The  sermons  are  prefaced  by  an  excellent  address  to  musters 
of  families,  which  thus  concludes,  in  reference  to  family  wor¬ 
ship: 

*  He  early.  Do  not  leave  it  till  the  family  are  drov'ty  and  atupid.-— 
But  here  a  case  of  conscience  occurst  and  such  alas!  as  the  r  contta- 
icncics  of  the  present  day  would  render  too  common.  **  \\  her.  should 
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those  of  ut  hiTtr  family  uurship  who  attend  public  amu&emenu;  forlo* 
stance — th<‘  theatre/*  I  answer,  by  all  means,  have  it  before  ^ou  ^o. 
When  you  return  it  will  be  late;  and  you  may  nf»t  feel  yourselves  quite  so 
well  afteaed  towards  it.  We  have  known  professors  who  have  always 
omitted  it  when  they  came  home  from  the  playhouse.  Besides,  if  you 
have  it  before,  you  can  implore  the  divine*  blessing;  beseech  (}od  to  be 
with  you;  and  to  assist  you  in  redeeming  time,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
in  preparing  for  eternity. 

Reader!  You  may  imagine  that  the  author  has  written  this  with  a 
smile,  but  he  has  written  it  with  shame  and  grief.  He  earnestly  wishes 
that  many  would  adopt  family  worship— but  he  is  free  to  confess  that 
there  arc  some  of  wliom  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  had  laid  it 
aside.*’ 

To  these  last  words  wc  seriously  object.  It  is  a  bold  stroke, 
and  therefore  suited  the  preacher's  taste:  hut  it  is  uot  safe, 
nor  lawful,  nor  will  it  ctit  as  he  intended.  ^Vhen  the  prophet 
reproaches  hypocritical  Israel,  for  committing  every  flagitious 
crime,  and  coming  the  same  day  into  God’s  sanctuary  in  pre¬ 
tence  of  devotion,  he  does  not  tell  them  ‘  either  to  forsake 
their  sins  or  the  temple:’  nor,  indeed,  is  such  an  alternative 
ever  olVered  to  men,  however  inconsistent  their  practice 
with  their  profession.  ^Uich  le.ss  can  we  promise.  ‘  to  he 
glad’  of  their  taking  refuge  in  the  worst  part  of  the  dilemma. 
H'he  messenger  of  heaven  can  only  exhort  men  to  abandon 
what  is  wrong.  And  what  is  tliat  ?  Surely  not  their  attention 
to  religious  observances;  hut  the  evil  dispositions  and  prac¬ 
tices,  which  they  attempt  to  unite  with  the  form  ol  godliness. 
But  Mr.  .1.  appears  to  be  deeply  impresst*d  vMtli  a  senst‘  ot  the 
injurious  ien<le:*cy  of  such  inconsistent  cot'.  luct,  in  expositig 
religion  itsidf  to  reproach  ;  he  uses  the  same  expies>ion  ni 
tin*  following  extract,  whicii,  in  other  respects,  is  well  vsorihy 
of  attention. 

•  There  arc  some  famllivs  wl>o  are  quarrelling  nil  dav,  and  then  go  to 

prayei  in  the  evening — but  iliib  is  not  ufi  hc/y  bnnJy  *:v'tt}tout  'U'nitk 

ana  doubting.  It  were  to  he  wisiied  that  some  peisrns  would  adopt  the 
tmport.itit  duty  of  taniily  worship— but  it  would  be  well  tor  others  to  hy 
it  aside:  and  indeed  this  is  Ilk  ly  to  lx*  the  case  in  time.  Such  niixturt* 
and  inconsistencies  are  too  shocking  to  bo  long  cortinutxi.  It  prayer 
decs  rot  induce  people  to  avoid  passion,  biauling  and  ronttniions, 
thtbetvil  oniperswill  make  them  off  prayer,  er  ptiioiin  it  in  a 

mancer  wer.^e  th.»n  the  negli  ct  of  it.  The  apostle  Ikter  exuoiis  lius- 
hands  and  vt  ivisto  discharge  their  respective  duti  s,  as  le'iv^  heirs  toge- 
$her  of  the  grtur  < f  Ifcy  that  tt.ar  firjyers  be  not  hindered,*  pp.  vol.  iu 

On  the  appr*»achor  the  Sabbath  Mr.  .1.  observes, 

•  We  ihould  expect  the  return  of  the  day  w'ith  holy  awe.  It  is  a 

loltren  we  should  impress  it  upon  our  minds  at  this  sea- 

too— 4hat  every  sabbath,  pory  aerracn,  every  prayer,  and  every  psalm. 
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is  a  step  talcen  which  brings  us  nearer  heaven  or  hell— that  the  means  of 
grace  with  which  we  are  so  trequently  indulged  will  prove  either  /As  itfspor 
life  unto  Itfe^  or  of  dfitth  unto  Yes— these  are  privileges  which  will 

not  leave  us  as  Urey  hod  us  \  if  they  not  food,  U|ey  will  pi\)ve  jpoison  ^ 
if  they  do  not  cure,  Urey  will  be  sure  to  kill.  They  are  ulcots  for  each 
of  which  we  shall  be  called  to  pve  the  strictest  account,  and  uniinprovcit 
they  will  sink  us  deeper  in  condemnation  than  Jews  or  heathens/ 

*  We  should  meet  the  sabbath  with  pious  resolution.  Here  is  at  hand 
a  returning  season  of  mercy,  let  me  embrace  it.  By  how'  many  will  it 
be  profaned — but<ir  for  nu  and  home  wwiU4ern}e  the  JLora.  How 
many  of  these  invaluable  opportunities  have  1  already  trifled  away  !  how 
many  have  I  sinned  away  ;  O  let  me  now  awake,  and  b<‘  serious  and  dili* 
gent;  let  me  not  shorten  the  day  by  rising  late;  let  lue  not  lose  it  bf 
inattention.  L,ei  it  not  be  a  /nice  in  the  JutnJ  of  a  fool.*  pp.  2J,  i. 

A  clisr()ur.''C  i>ii  iKiving  tlit*  ‘  form  of  gotUiness  witlioiit  tli6 
power*  ?ias  this  exordium,  which  is  not  less  judicious  tliuu 
abrupt;  it  is  itself  a  sermon. 


‘  And  what  is  godliness? —It  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  God; 
.md  is  exercised  in  Udieving  in  him  ;  loving  and  fearing  him  j  holding 
communion  with  him;  p*senibling  his  piTfections ;  and  employing  our- 
sc!vl6  in  his  service.  It  is  the  introduction  of  God  into  ail  oui  concerns; 
our  acknowied  ingof  him  in  all  our  ways  ;  our  doing  all  we  do  in  his  name» 
and  with  a  relerence  to  his  authority  and  glory — through  Uie  mediation 
of  the  Saviour,  .tnd — by  the  iiuiuences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  pp.  59.  vol.  iu 


Vol.  11.  n.  till.  It  is  ^Jiid, 

t 

*  Manila  rudely  breaks  in  upon  the  devotion  of  llic  company ;  interrupts 
our  Lord’s  discourse;  cond-  mns  her  sister  as  idle;  :uid  tries  to  involve 
our  S  iviour  in  tl.e  quarrel.  LorJt  dost  thou  not  care  t/uit  my  sister  hath 
le,!  me  f  serve  alone  ?  Bid  her  therefore  that  she  hcl/i  me,  Tlcre  we  see 
iflhuniour,  frelfulness,  snappishness  :  she  is  troubled  about  many  things  / 
and  in  her  heat.  Ivi  temper  liolls  over,  and  scalds  others,  i  pity  Martha’s 
servants.  It  is  easv  to  p^ue^s  hew  they  would  be  found  fault  with,  when 
their  istiess  could  go  and  scold  in  the  presence  ot  the  twelve  apoftles» 
and  the  cion  ut  God.* 


'J  ins  i.s  rather  outre.  In  some  other  passaj^cs  also,  in  aiming 
to  be  fiuruHar  ami  striking,  the  preacher  lias  become  coarse. 
Not  tliat  we  dis:tpprove  liis  preterring  utilitv  to  t;isk*,  and  the 
edificati  111  of  his  rcaviers  to  his  own  literary  tame;  for  in  many 
iiKiaiiees  wc  w.shed  to  have  seen  greater  sacrificeh  made  upon 
this  altar.  Words  derived  from  the  learned  languages  arc 
often  employed,  where  synonymes  of  established  use,  wliicli 
Will  always  oe  mere  generally  intelligible,  would  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  meaning  with  etpial  force  and  precision.  A  fond- 
nes.N  aLo  for  figure  sometimes  destroys  simplicity,  without 
producing  elegance;  as  when  wc  are  told,  “  to  drop  Judea, 
to  drop  Manoah  and  his  w  ife.”  The  following  passage  pos- 
i»ebses  a  singularly  impressive  solemnity,  hut  it  is  more  Suited 
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t>  the  cloqncticp  of  the  pulpit  than  to  the  instruction  of  thii 
family.  The  conclusion  is  too  abrupt. 

•  Ho8.  iY.  17.  him  aloMj  tffc.  God  tomedmc*  leaves  hit  people  wheq 
tliey  are  becominjij  high-minded,  to  convince  them  cf  their  dependence  upon 
him.  He  leaves  them  to  their  own  strength  to  shew  them  their  weakness ; 
ind  to  their  own  wis^lom  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  ignorance. 

‘  but  this  differs  exceedingly  from  the  abandoning  of  the  incorrigible. 
The  one  is  from  love,  the  other  is  from  wrath.  The  one  is  tl^e  tnal  of 
wisdom,  varying  its  means ;  the  other  is  the  decision  of  justice,  after  means 
have  been  used  in  vain.  The  one  is  to  reform,  the  other  is  to  destroy. 
The  one  is  partial ;  and  always  leaves  something  of  God  behind,  which 
will  uige  us  to  seek  after  him  :  the  other  is'  total  and  final. 

*  This  leaving  of  the  sinner,  is  a  withdrawing  from  him  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  do  him  good.— him  alone* 

— ‘  Ministers! — Let  him  ulone.  He  has  complained  of  your  fidelity. 
He  has  called  you  the  troublers  of  Israel.  Disturb  him  no  more. 

•  Saints  t  Let  him  alcne.  Withdraw  your  intercourse,  and  drop  your  re- 
p  oofs. 

‘  I'hou  all  quickening  word  !  I*et  him  alone.  Rise  not  up  in  his  rr- 
mcmbrance.  Place  IxTorc  him  no  promises  to  invite,  or  threatenings  to 
tlarm. 

*  Conscience,  thou  internal  monitor  !  Let  him  alone.  Before  the  con>- 
Tnission  of  sin — never  warn  :  and  after  the  commission  of  sin — never 
condemn.  Let  him  enjoy  his  crimes.  Never  mention  a  judgment  to 
come.  Never  let  him  hear  that  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  Never 
try  to  confound  those  false  reasonings,  by  which  he  would  reconcile  his 
creed  to  his  practice. 

‘  Providence  !  /.et  him  alone.  Ye  afflictions  say  nothing  to  him  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  Let  all  his  schemes  be  completely  successful.  Let  his 
grounds  bring  forth  plentifully.  Let  him  have  more  than  heart  can  wish, 

— ‘  Does  the  judge  order  a  man  to  be  whipped,  who  is  going  to  be 
hanged  ? — l^oes  the  father  correct  the  child  that  he  has  determined  to 
disinherit  f— Is  the  tree  pruned  and  manured  after  it  is  ordered  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  a\c  is  even  at  the  root  V  vol.  ii.  pp.  ‘231, 233. 

Vt'l  we  nnist  al<o  confi'ss  that  vve  ffol  an  objection  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  dramatic  form  prevails  in  these  discourses: 
it  renders  them  pielurescjue,  but  destroys  tlie  chaste,  serious 
air,  which  to  our  taste  is  the  principal  charm  in  religious  ad^ 
dM.*sses.  ^^’ere  we  to  ehai  acterize  some  of  these  sermons  by  a 
single  word,  we  should  call  them  pretty.  Yet  every  one  must 
perceive  that  Mr..l.  is  himself  serious,  devotional,  full  of  his 
vubject,  anxious  to  impart  his  own  feelings,  to  produced 
scriptural  faith,  and  a  holy  consistency  of  eoiulnct.  Indeed 
his  very  faults  are  of  a  nobler  order,  whicli  only  talents  and 
industry  coidd  commit;  and  in  some  of  his  excellences,  we 
sjarcclv  hesitate  to  say,  he  is  inimitable.  He  has  the  fearless 
fidelity  of  a  prophet,  daring  to  say  any  thing  the  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  most  happily  tempered  with  the  benevolence  and  gen-? 
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tleness  of  the  beloved  disciple.  He  appeals  to  the  scriptiiret 
as  Ids  only  system.  His  indignant  opposition  to  that  uepra* 
\ity,  winch  converts  the  <^race  of  the  cjospel  into  encourage¬ 
ment  to  licentiousness,  demands  our  highest  ))raise;  but  we 
have  earnestly  wished  for  a  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  a 
more  correct^  statement  of  those  doctrines,  which  lie  labours  to 
guard  from  abuse.  The  master  of  a  family,  who  wishes  to  explain 
to  Ills  children  and  servants  the  most  common  terms  in  religion, 
would  not  tind  adequate  assistance  from  these  volumes;  nor 
would  he  be  furnished  with  appro[>riate  addresses  to  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  stations,  duties,  and  dangers.  Upon 
tlir  w  hole,  we  must  pronounce  Mr.  J’s.  labours  highly  rcs|^ect- 
ahle;  but  as  we  cannot  say  ‘  omne  tulit  punctnm^'  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  family  sermons  is  yet  open  to  farther  attempts. 


Art.  VII 1.  The  Hiad  of  Homer:  Translated  into  Blank  Verse;  with 
Notes  :  By  P.  Williams,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  Rector  of  Llanbedrog,  Caernarvonshire, 
Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  9t.  Price  Ss.  Lackington.  180C. 

have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  a  new  tninslation  of 
Homer  into  blank  verse  at  all  necessary  to  tlie  literature 
of  this  country  ;  and  ccrUiinly  were  not  among  those  judges 
who  decreed,  says  Dr.  \V.  that  Mr.  Cowi>er  has  by  no  means 
succeeded  as  a  translator  of  Homer — that  (lis  sentence,  though 
copious,  is  often  inverted  and  abrupt ;  his  phnise  too  harsh 
and  colloquial,  l)onlering  at  limes  on  what  is  even  vulgar  ; 
and  that  both  his  metre  and  language  saVour  too  much  of  the 
Style  and  manner  used  two  hundred  years  ago.”  Neither  did  we 
feel  any  disposition  to  censure  “  the  structure  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  or  the  flow’  and  cadence  of  liis  verse.”  Nevertheless  It 
must  he  admitted,  that  (^owper  has  occasionally  introduceJ 
phrases  not  warranted  by  the  original,  omitted  others  of  little 
moment,  overlooked  some  niceties  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  several  trivial  words  and 
phrases.  How'  far  these  defects  made  it  desirable  that  Dr.  W, 
should  eompose  a  new  version,  will  he  shortly  ascertained. 
His  pretensions  are  modest;  he  hopes  that  his  translation 
“  will  answ'er  the  end  of  those  who  di^sire  to  know,  with  pre¬ 
cision,  what  Homer  has  said  ;  and  yet  that  the  style  will  not 
he  found  bald,  nor  the  verse  tame  or  uncouth.”  His  endea¬ 
vour  has  been  to  avoid  “  the  ascititious  finery  of  Pope  on  the 
one  liand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  “  robes  ajittque^'  of  Cowper  ; 
but,  ill  their  steail,  to  represent  the  Noble  Bard  in  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Knglisli  dress.” 

It  must  be  expected  of  Dr.  W.,  after  the  ample  disapprobation 
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be  has  expressed  towturd  the  version  of  Cowper,  that  he  should 
avoid  hi<  several  faults ;  he  roust  preserve  both  the  spirit  and 
lettejr  of  the  orifjinai,  and  present  the  public  with  a  poetical 
trenslotion.  Whether  this  has  been  accoroplished,  the  reader 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  The  Italics  will 
indicate  the  phrases  we  condemn  as  erroneous  and  pleonastic. 
As  to  the  verse,  thc/re  cannot  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  fornu 
ing  au  opinion. 

‘  Sing,  CoddcM,  Peknis*  son’s  accursed  wrathf 
Which  caus'd  the  Greeks  Innumerable  woes. 

And  many  a  Hero’s  soul  to  Hades  hurl’d, 
lllustricus  souls  I  but  the  bare  corse  expos’d 
To  dogs,  and  all  the  rav’nous  fowls,  a  prey ; 

Hear  we,  Thou,  for  the  Silver  Row  renown’d. 

Who  Chiysa  dost,  *wuh  thy  perpetual  care^ 

And  henvwnly  Cilia,  ^uardl  even,  Smintheus,  thou 
Who  rul’st  in  Tenedos  with  power  supreme  ! 

*  Calchas,  the  prophecy,  whate’er  thou  know’st, 

With  courage  speak  :  for  by  the  God  thou  serv*stf 
Apollo,  dear  to  Jove,  and  dost,  through  pray’r, 

HiS  presages  unto  the  Greeks  expound, 

None  while  1  Jive,’  6cc. 

These  lines  arc  ungrammatical  ;  his  must  of  necessity  he 
xi'hosc ;  and  so  bad  a  sentence  could  not  be  injured  by  thq 
alteration. 

*  And  pray  would ’st  thou  thy  own  reward  retain. 

And  see  me  sitting  here  depriv’d  of  mine  ? 

Commandest  thou  that  1  the  maid  restore  ? 

But  if  the  Greeks  another  prize  bestow. 

Soothing  mv  mind  with  satisfaction  due. 

So  1  equivalent  have — But  if  they  don’t, 

,  Then  1  perhaps  may  come  mysclt,  and  soi/r 
1  ven  thine,  or  Ajax’,  or  UIy>scs*  prize  ? 

And  U'cehetUe^  the  man  whom  I  approach. 

—But  come,  cease  now  this  strife,  nor  with  thy  hand 
Tull  out  that  sword. — 

— Mother,  since  me  thou  hast  brought  into  lliis  world 
To  live  a  life  that’s  but  a  span  ;  y«‘t  Jove 
'I  hr  Olympian  J'hunderer,  should,  in  return, 

Some  honour  give - 

1  hou  know’.n  ;  why  should  I  that  relate  to  thee, 

Who  aV  LthfK*3  things  krow’si  ?  To  Thebts  we  w'hilom  march’d  — 


n\yr,yk:st  and  let  tile  loser  chafe^  Cows. 
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A  nod  from  me  is,  ’mon^  th*  immortals  deem’d 
The  greatest  sign  ;  for  what  I  with  a  nod 
Confirm*  becomes  at  once  irrcTocabie* 

Infallible*  and  inevitable  1’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  author  of  such  lines  should  scraoe 
to«^ether  and  retail  the  censures  that  have  been  pronouncv'd 
on  the  elegant  and  elaborate  Cowper.  If  Cowper’s  style  bt 
indeed  hars/iy  colloquialy  and  ivl^ary  Dr.  WiUiams’  assuredly 
is  not ;  and  if  Dr.  Williams'  be  not  tame  and  uncouth y  we  really 
do  not  know  what  is.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  ho  has  care* 
fully  freed  himself  from  thq  charges  of  copioiiSy  inurtedy  and 
abrupt :  instead  of  the  magnificent  profusion*  the  beautiful 
sinuosities,  or  the  sublime  cataracts  of  an  American  river* 
as  given  us  a  scanty*  straiglit,  quiet  Dutch  dyke. 

Cowper  has  been  censured  for  his  elisions,  and  inharmonious 
lines.  Can  any  thing  in  his  Homer  be  produced  so  aukvvacd  and 
iiideft^isible  as  these  ? 

'  So  may  die  Gods,  who  Olympian  domes  possess 
But  now  Fm  off  for  Phthia ;  'tis  better  far,— 

Yea,  by  this  sceptre,  doom’d  never  to  produce. — 

IJnpain’d,  uoinjur’d  !  so  fleeting  is  thy  litc— 

In  an  evil  hour,  I  brought  thee  to  this  world!— 

For  to  Oceanus  Jo\t  yesterday  rcj>air’d.— 

(Who  hfnrCd  that  sUver-footed  Tlictis*  daughter 
Of  th*  old  Sire  marine,  had  with  him  conferr’d.'- 

A  writer  who  uses  whiloyny  ketiy  erst,  emprise y  &c.  with  so 
little  scruple,  must  not  reproach  Cowper  for  antiquated  diction. 

I'lic  classical  reader  will  see,  in  some  of  the  ugliest  phrases, 
tliat  Dr.W.  has  attempted  to  do  Homer  into  KngliNh,  word  for 
word.  Snell  are  his  trawslations  of  and  the 

following  explanations  of 

Of  men,  articulatirv  various  sounds  — — 

OI)mipus,  that  in  various  cliffs  abounds 

For  a  lexicon,  these  arc  excellent  ;  but  for  a  poem — we  hare 
ttiir  doiibth. 

Willi  all  its  servility,  this  translation  is  often  as  incorrect 
the  flowing  and  melodious  periods  of  Cowper.  Thus, 
is,  ‘  Shall  even  withering  age  creep  o’er  her  frame;’ 
‘doom’d  never  to  produce;’  *  homewards,* 

•r.y'.TrV,  ‘  wlio  riilcs  ilic  ligfitning’s  blaze.’  The  following 
s  are  particularly  pleonastic  : 

. nor  felt  the  mind  the  tmaJlcit  waot 

.  Of  checrfullcfit  rcpait,  nor  of  the  harp  ; 
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Th'  all  bcaut«>u8  harp,  which  Phoebus  sii^ertly  playM, 

And  Musfs fair^  who,  with  sweet  voice  divine^ 

Alternate  sang,  and  charmed  the  heavenly  board* 

*  And  Muses’,  is  ungrainiuatical ;  tlic  construction  requires 
mor.  We  are  astonished  to  find  such  an  error  as  *  the  Sintians 
used  me  kind'  /kindly.)  Many  omitted  or  altered  epithets  we 
ihould  notice,  but  time  and  patience  would  fail  us.  Our  only 
excuse  for  entering  into  such  minute  criticism  is,  that  the 
whole  merit  which  an}’  one  can  attach  to  this  version,  consists  in 
its  literal  fidelity,  liithis  rjuality,  therefore,  we  are  obviously 
required  to  detect  its  deticiciicies.  These,  we  acknowledge, 
are  not  important;  neither  are  Cowper’s,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  he  has  evidently  followed  a  false  interpretation. 
To  do  entire  justice  to  Dr.  W.’s  version,  we  select  one  of  his 
bi^st  passages  ;  and  in  order  to  shew  the  nature  of  Cowper’s 
inaccuracies,  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  his  translation  i* 
subjoined. 

W.  ‘  Thus  he  with  fervor  pray’d  :  Apollo  heard, 

And  lited  him  down  ilie  steep  Olympian  clitfs. 

Angry  at  heart,  and  cross  [across]  his  shoulders  wore 
His  bow,  and  Quiver  closed  at  either  end. 

All  on  the  shoulders  of  the  god  enrag’d, 

The  arrows  rattled  as  he  mov’d  along. 

•*  Right  onward  then  he  drove,  gloomy  as  night  *  i*’ 
bejitie  the  /Aipr  he  /at  and  //<ot  a  /Aaft  : 
l>ia*  yrew  the  twanging  of  the  Silver  Kow 
Ho  first  indeed  the  muK's  and  dogs  assail’d  ; 

I'hen  shooting  at  themselves  a  deadly  dart. 

He  smote  :  and  frei|uent  Pyres  Jor  ever  glow’d  ! 

His  shafts  Hew  nine  long  days  throughout  the  camp  ; 

Achilles  on  the  tentli,  a  council  call’d  ; 

A  thought,  by  white-arm *d  Juno  first  infus'd. 

Who  now  felt  anxious  for  the  sons  of  Greece, 

For  still  she  saw  them  miserably  die.* 

C.  ‘  Such  pray’r  he  made  ;  and  it  was  heard.  The  god, 

Down  fiom  Olympus  with  the  radiant  bow. 

And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  sluiig. 

March'd  in  lus  anger  ;  shaken  as  he  mov'd, 

His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 

Like  night  he  came,  and  seated  with  the  ships 
In  view,  disiKitch’d  an  arrow.  Clang'd  tlic  cord 
Dread  sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  how. 

MuK’s  first  and  dogs  he  struck,  but,  aiming  soon 
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Againn  the  Greeki  themselves  his  bitter  shafu. 

Smote  them.  The  frequent  piles  blaz’d  night  and  day. 

Nine  days  throughout  the  camp  his  arrows  flew  ; 

The  tenth,  Achilles  from  all  paits  conven’d 
'I  he  Greeks  in  council.  Jove’s  majestic  spouse. 

Mov’d  at  the  sight  of  Grecians  all  around 
Expiriug,  touch’d  his  bosom  with  the  thought.* 

From  a  careful  and  candid  cxamiiiaiion,  wc  arc  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  W.  has  gained  much  ou  his  predecessors,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  but  at  the  expense  of  every  other  excellence  ;  but  he 
has  lost  all  the  spirit  of  the  original,  without  retaining  all  the 
letter ;  his  translation  being  neither  prose  nor  poetry,  hai 
neither  the  channs  of  the  one,  *  nor  the.  lidelity  of  the  other. 
His  utter  failure,  it  is  probable,  will  not  only  exalt  the  public 
estimLiic  of  Cowj»ci’s  success,  but  will  tend  to  discourage  any 
future  translator.  If,  for  any  pur j)ose,  ;i  version  more  litenil 
than  Covvpci’s  be  ihiuight  necessary,  lei  it  be  in  prose.  His 
plan  of  translation  appears  to  unite,  in  the  utmost  prac¬ 
ticable.  degree,  fidelity  with  gracefulness ;  any  translation, 
entirely  new,  we.  coueoive,  will  be  at  least  as  far  inferior  in 
one  respect  as  it  may  be  superior  in  the  other.  Cowper,  w^e 
acknowledge,  must  yield  to  Poj>e  in  sweetness  and  ease,  and 
to  Dr.  Williams  in  point  of  minute  correctness  ;  but  as  a 
translator,  hound  to  ]>rescrve  both  the  meaning  and  the  manner 
of  his  original,  we  think  him  decidedly  superior  to  both. 
If  any  competent  author  could  undertake  the  revision  of 
Cowper’s  work,  with  the  advantage  of  modern  criticisms, in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  Williams’,  we  might  hope  for  a  translation  of 
Homer  with  no  other  defects  than  such  as  arise  from  the  ir- 
rcconcileahle  variance  of  idioms,  and  the  e.ssential  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  lanijLiajie. 

^7  _ 

We.  regret  the  severity  of  the  censure  which  Dr.  W.’s  trans¬ 
lation  lias  extorted  from  us.  But  in  such  an  attempt,  though 
uuneccssary,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  have  failed. 

In  proceciling  to  the  critical  merits  of  this  volume,  wc  enter 
on  a  far  more,  grateful  task,  lii  the  notes  to  his  translation.  Dr. 
Williams  has  manifested  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  the  (ireek  language,  and  a  jicrfect  familiarity  with 
the  venerable  diction  of  Homer.  His  elucidations  of  Grecian 
anti(juities  and  mythology  are  ingenious,  and  no  less  pleasing 
than  useful.  On  some  points  wc  have  doubted  the  correctness 
of  his  decisions  ;  but  wc  uniformly  admire  the  acuteness,  the 
learning,  and  tlie  candour  of  his  remarks.  Some  of  his  ob- 
fcrrvations  wc  lay  before  the  reader. 

L.  3.  In  our  first  extract,  the  classical  scholar  will 

liavc  mis:»ed  the  word  prcrnatureli/.  Dr.  W.  supposes  that  tb^ 
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compound  is  bcre  used  for  the  i»imp)e  verb ;  so  Virgil,  Multos 
Jhu  >uun  tinuUtimm  Oreo,  Beside  which,  a  premature  death 
is  1  i  niradieiory  to  the  notion  of  fate,  wfiich  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  Homer,  invariably  maintained.  See  K,  190,  and 
Z.  4«7. 

L.  29.  ‘  T»j»  y  i  xCm,  ir^C#  fuf  noH  Tnirin  The  Commentators 
in  gcoer.il  mistake  tl^e  import  of  the  particle  irpb  in  this  line.  They  com- 
monly  translate  it  in  Latin  :  Nanc  ron  Ubtraho^  anlfquam  earn  et  tenectus  in^ 
viufat,  HtjT.6  wrll  observes :  Pec  ant  in  Grammaticam.  Ita  cnim  di- 
cendum  fuisset  *EIIIENA1— Kst  adco  irp»  hoc  loco  fere  quod.  Quin 

pofiuj.  All  tlie  English  interpreters  follow  the  I^atin,  and  understand 
the  line  thus  :  /  will  not  libfra:i  thy  daughter ^  till  old  Age  come  upon 
her :  as  if  he  meant  then  to  dismiss  her  with  equal  haste  and  cruelty. 
DfN’den  goes  still  wider  of  the  meaning,  and  represents  Ai;amemnon 
fonder  ot  her  in  her  old  Age,  tJ^an  in  the  blcK^m  of  youth.  Wliat  Popr 
indeed  condemns,  but  docs  not  much  improve.  A  phrase  exactly  siinihr 
occurs  below,  r.  5.51,  where  Achilles  tells  Tihm  tliat  at  that  tinn*  ail 

further  sorrow  for  Hector  would  avail  him  nothing,  .ind  adds:  Oiii  fju$ 

nPlN  xfli*  xaxt»  (%AXo  Where  a  Scholiast  says  :  Tlfcrte** 

nanot  wiiTu,  n  ecCrotf.  Tou'Il  SOONER  tu^vr  some  further  calamity 

yowself  than  be  able  to  raise  him  to  life  again.  So  here  :  E%yen  soon  e a 

shall  old  Age  cotne  upon  her^  than  /  set  her  ut  liberty.  MaXXc*  yt^ocit 
if49»,  n  ?w$iKriT«».  See  Scholiast,  and  Damm,  p.  2095 — 2098. 


L.  39.  Tlds  word  is  supposed  to  be  a  neuter  plural, 

used  ;idvcrbially.  So  Damrii,  pp.  1502,  &.c. 

L.  63.  T*  o»a^.  /Vtitl  sort  of  divination  ;  to  ora^  not  TE. 

L.  08.  Dr.  W.  follows  Damm  ;  not  blackeyed j  but 

speitahilis^  attractive  or  charming. 

L.  1(X5.  K»K  o<T9QfutQ(i,  Boding  i//,  according  to  Hcynd ;  it  is 
pri",K*rly  oliscrved,  that  looking  sternly  is  always  expressed  by 


16.5 — 167.  ff  the  Greeks — if  they  don't]  Ei  /xh — i*  f4,ri.  If  they 

do,  civr/ — pAkle  ix***  "Phe  Apodosis,  or  application  of  the  first  part  of  the 
s«‘ntcnce,  is  elegantly  suppressed.  There  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  this 
figure  in  Xcnopiion,  where  Cyrus,  on  his  death4>ed,  is  taking  his  last  leave 
ot  his  sons.  viii.  !*.»  up  iyj  iKXpiUi  olus  itNit* 

fAK,  xAi  tZp  cr^oytytpnfupup  fxAoSxirrt’  otvm  yog  ^iodcttaXla, 

Xiii.  9.  Kap  fxtp  iFctoan  KA^op*  it  fA*ryt,  kU  to  /xiXXci 


So  in  St.  Luke 


Olt’TT'*,  1.  e. 


We  are  sorry  to  omit  the  note  on  the  word  ©EOT.  1.  ITS. 

L.  2i)7.  rxat^Mn,-.  This  epithet  is  translated  kecn-rved,  in¬ 
stead  of  blue-eyed,  or  owl-cyed.  in  pnrsnance  of  ISfr.  K.  P. 
Knight’s  etymology  from  fmor.  So  also  ITcsvchins. 

1..  .8.51.  x*s*a<  cfiyn ;.  Dr.  W’,  translates  this  rcdiindantlv,  ‘  ex¬ 
tending  wiiie  hi.s  hund<,  /o:rards  the  deep  hut  not  without 
loason. 


t)r.  Williams'  Itomci'^s  itlad.  10^13 

*  In  prayinj,  the  ancient  Heathen  directed  his  hands  towards  the  object 
of  his  worship/*  If  he  prayed  to  the  cflestia!  gods,  it  was 
with  ftatms  Tijitd  ttfi^  as  it  to  receire  a  blessing  ;  if  to  the  infemal$  noirm^s 
m  hfdting  thf  rarth  ;  and  to  those  of  the  Sea,  tyiM  hands 

stretched  out  before  him*  See  A.  4-.^0,  and  I.  .06 i.  S^  ako  Horace 
Od.  iii.  1  V.  5.  So  Virgil  with  peculiar  elegance  : 

Ni,  palmas  ponto  tendens  utrasque,  Cloanthus 

Fudissctque  preces,  Divosque  in  vota  vocasset  : 

Di,  quibus  iinperium  cst  pelagi,  quorum  2quora  curro  !* 

The  same  custom  was  also  pretolent  among  the  Jew8|  and  prerails  to  this 
day  anwmgthe  Mahometans  and  Oriental  Nations.  Sec  Psal.xxTiii.2.  xli?. 
iJO,  Pitts  on  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  p.  18  and  14Sf 
and  H aimer’s  Obs.  on  Scripture-Passages,  iii.  p.  350. 

L.  4.'}S.  K*  y  it>a?  fCaXtr.  ^Viu'liors,  it  is  properly  observed, 
wen*  mikiiowii  Mt  this  early  period  ;  and  certainly  never 
could  mean  anchor.  Dr.  W.  translates  ii  “  The  it  ►aw  seem 

to  have  been  Hat  hoards,  on  wiiich  the.  ships,  ulicn  drawn  up 
liigh  on  llie  stranil,  vvere  wont  to  rest."  So  indeed,  as  Dr. 
W.  miglit  have  added,  the  word  implies  ;  and  the  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  valnahle  has  reliefs  of  the  Iliad  lualcrialiy  corro¬ 
borate  this  opinion. 

L.  4<i5.  &CfcX.&iai».  “  These,"  says  our  author, “  were  probably 
like  our  gridirons  ;  for  below,  I.  213,  Palroclus  extends  them 
p*rr  a  clear  fire  to  broil  the  meat."  A\’e  think  this  no  proof; 
for/cs  mioht  he  used  in  the  same  maimer,  and  the  words  irttfasp 
and  tfi'sruilof  ctutfirm  that  interpretation  ;  bcsulvSp  poiNfs  is  an  idea 
esvemially  implied  in 

L.  .'SSI*.  I’liis  is  described  as  similar  at  both 

ffidsy  like  an  lionr  glass.  Dr.  W.’s  opinion  seems  to  us  cor¬ 
rect,  it)  opposition  to  the  eoinmon  interpretations  rofundtnn^ 
or  utritn/ur  atisafinn.  The  wood-cut  annexed  to  tltis  note  is 
aliDiii  ten  times  larger  than  necessary,  and  occupies  a  wlioU 
page  M-ry  improperly. 

Tar  from  ct’iisuriiig  these  notes  as  too  copious,  wc  think 
Dr.  W.  would  confer  uu  immcitse  benefit  on  students  in  general, 
it  he  would  publish  a  set  of  annotations  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  whole  Iliad,  adopting  more  of  Clarke's  and  Heyue’s  best 
criticisms. 

Ills  translation  we  understand  is  finished,  as  well  as  Ids  notes; 
he  f)us  sent  the  first  hook  into  the  world,  to  take  the  sense  of 
die  public  on  its  merits.  Of  tlic  translation  wc  have  spoken 
fiec'iv ;  we  certainly  do  not  wisli  to  see  any  more  of  it;  nor  do 
se  wish  that  a  work  so  useful  and  generally  acceptable  as  we 
ha\e  rccoimnendetl,  should  be  swelled  by  such  an  incumbrance. 
Ihit  the  superior  accuracy  of  many  interpretations  which  Dr. 

bus  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  first  book, strongly  induces 
us  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of  his  notes.  We  see  no  need 
VoL.  ir.  3  T 
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nt*  ;iccom|wnyin^:j  ilicjii,  as  lio  first  intended,  witli  the  Gri'ck 
text;  that  would  he  iimieeessarv,  after  lleyiuVs,  and  ^Vol^uvs' 
late  edition,  esjiecially  as  Mr.  Kidd’s  promised  edition  issliorily 
extieeicd.  IVrhaps  tlicrc  iniorht  be  reason  to  wish  that  Dr* 
W'iUiains  wtnild  undertake  a  prose  version  ;  but  on  this  subjee^ 
we  express  no  opinion.  We  sluill  certainly  be  very  j»lad  tosc^e 
bis  notes  f  om)deted  ;  atui  ue  think  tliat  an  octavo  volume  cm 
the  plan  wc  have  presumed  to  su^j^est,  would  l*c  the  most  acivisa* 
ble  both  for  iiis  interest  and  his  reputation,  and  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  eagenu'ss  and  griiiilude  by  t)ie  public.  I'he  exti*acts 
we  have  made  authorize  this  expectation,  and  will  most  likely 
induce  the  reader  to  adopt  an  opinion,  wliicli  wc  cheerfully 
avow,  that,  although  Dr.  W'illiams’  talents  as  a  poet  cannot 
be  extolled,  he.  has  provc'd  himself  a  judicious  critic,  and  an 
elegant  scholar. 

An  ijigenions  F.ssny  is  annexed  to  tins  volinne,  entitled. 
Conjectures  concerning  the  Origin  of  llie  Poetic  Fiction,  that 
the  Summit  of  (Mount)  01ym])us  was  the  Place  where  the 
(rods  asseiidiled  in  (\>uncil.”  Dr.AV.  supposes  that  lliis  fiction 
arosi*  from  tiie  a)>pearance  of  the  Aurora  Horealis  over  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  or  range,  of  monniains.  So  Diodorus 
ndates  the  appearance  ;  and  Aristoilo  assurt's  us,  that  Olympus 
implies  luminous  ;  llomor  >erv  commonlv  applies  to  this  word 
the  e.pitliei  lirilliant,  a\y\r.u;,  ^cc.  'Phis  Dissertation  appeared 
in  the  C>ent.  Mag.  .lime, 


Art.  IX.  ’i'/tr  I  rtHfiJe  of  J'ruih  ;  or,  the  IV'st  System  of  RcaroD,Philo- 
soptiy,  Vinuv  and  Morals,  an.ilyiicn!ly  arranged.  Svo.  pp.  5(S6.  Prict 
Hs.  Uvu!^.  Mawinan.  l.WXS. 


i.%  a  noiio!i  j>rtnaleut  in  the' world,  which  is  fouml 
so  convenicjit  to  variiuis  indiviilual*;,  that  it  has  passed 
into  a  ni.ixim  ; — *  that  it  is  very  little  coiisccpience  what  is 
the  nature  of  any  man's  religious  .sentiments,  pnivided  lie.  lie  a 
good  man,  and  lead  a  good  life,’  a  maxim  vvltiidi  has  been 
arraved  in  the  attractions  ot  poetry,  and  rernnimcnded  from 
the  iips,  not  only  of  Moralists,  but  ot  many  who  have  claimeda 
high  rank  in  llic  catalogue  ot  Divines.  It  would  be  folly  to 
urge  the  iruilis  of  the  Hible,  or  tlic.  creed  of  their  chiircdi, 
against  such  divines;  but  considering  them  otily  as  moi'alists, 
it  is  strange  that,  in  this  instance,  they  should  have  renounced 
the  exerciso  of  their  reason,  or  suppressed  its  dictates.  That 
men  of  letters  should  over  have  adopted  siitli  an  idea  is  truly 
surprizing;  and  it  is  only  to  be  ex  plained  by  the  r.onsidera- 
tioii,  that  they  2tre  usually  more  ignorant  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subjects,  than  they  would  choose  to  he  thought  on  the  most 

from  the 
’crs'ant. 


w.v.r.i.  S'leh  ati  opinion  ran  }ia\c  derived  no  support  fro 
»’j.  of  any  p'jr:»uit  with  which  they  have  been  coiivc 
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Poison  will  hot  nnsvvor  tlie  purpose  of  wholesome  food  ;  a 
wrotjir  road  will  not  lead  u  in  in  right ;  erroneous  data  in  phi- 
losopliy  cannot  cotulncl  us  to  true  conclusions.  V\  hy, 
then,  slionlil  tlicre  be  such  a  difference  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
May  it  not,  on  tln^  contrary,  he  jiresiimed,*  that  error  here  will 
be  peeuiiurly  dangerous,  and  truth  inconceivably  important  ? 

I5y  these  views,  the  anonvuious  writer  of  this  volume  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  powerfully  actuated  ;  and  as  the  result 
of  assiiluoiis  and  successful  labours  on  the  snhiect,  liis  Temple 
of  'rrutli  lias  been  reared  and  displayed  to  the  public  eye.  A 
book  with  a  title  of  some  resemblance,  was  published  more 
ifian  a  eentiirv  ago  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  England 
ever  pnaluccd.  Howe’s  Living  Temple,  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  which 
lie  illustrati*s  the  deelaration  of  sacred  Seriptnre,  that  a  good 
man  is  the.  temple  of  God,”  has  always  preserved  a  dis- 
tiiigni>hevl  place  in  tlu^  libraries  of  Christian  divines  ;  and 
Millie  the  latter  part  of  it  abounds  with  valuable  theological 
instruction,  the  former  lias  been  considered  by  the  first  meta- 
pliys'reians,  as  a  singular  ert’ort  of  mind.  Our  author  treats  the 
••ubjeet  in  a  different  manner,  and  adopts  a  form  better  suited 
to  the  taste  and  eirciimstances  of  the  present  day.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  oiitiine  of  his  plan  : — 

After  an  itUroductovij  prospectus  of  considerable  length,  ami 
of  a  g(  neral  nature,  he  produces  a  synopsis  of  principles 
u  liieli  are  laid  as  the  foundation  of  the  htiilding — “  God  alone 
is  ilui  first  cause,  tliecliief  good,  and  llic*  last  end  of  all  things.— 
Revelation  is  the  only  mirror  of  moral  truth,  science,  and 
goodnes';. — True  excellence  is  the  reHex  image, however  faint, 
i)f  the  ilivine  natun*,  beauty,  and  glory,  traced  on  the  human 
soul  by  an  almighty,  though  invisible  agency. — There  is 
neiihcr  piety  nor  virtue  without  divine  grace. — Real  happiness 
is* the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. — A  religious  taste  is  the  su¬ 
preme  wiNdom  of  man. — Sim[)licity  and  integrity  arc  essential 
to  the  Christian  iliaracter. — The  sfiirit  of  Christianity  is  a 
spirit  of  humility,  and  an  essential  cpialihcation  for  eternal 
liliss. — A  falhCi  guide,  like  an  ignis  fatiiiis,  may  prove,  in  the 
isMie,  a  most  fatal  light,  while  a  true  one.  is  a  lamp  of  life.”— 
Thes(!  he  denominutes  nine  gruiicl  arches,  on  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  erect  the  Temjile.  of  Truth.  Having  tinis  laid  liie 
foundation,  lie  brings  forward  a  compendium  of  the  primary 
doetriiK's  exliihitml  in  the  temple,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  insertion  of  them 
will  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  his  work. 

'I'lit'.  salvation  of  man  is  that  which  includes  and  consti- 
tiilOh  all  his  religion,  excellence  and  felicity,  for  both  worlds. — 
•Salvation  is  hy  grace. — Salvation  is  through  faith. — The  faith 
by  which  we  are  saved  is  the  special  gift  of  God — Salvation  W 
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not  of  worVn,  lest  any  man  should  boast. — Real  Clinstbns  are 
the  uorkn  ansiiip  of  God  in  a  very  snidime  and  exclusive 
sense. — TIruo  is  no  true  ha|>|)if>ess  but  what  is  founded  on 
the  priitciplvit,  and  derived  from  the  sources  of  Christianity. — 
The  habitual  practice  of  piety  aud  virtue  is  the  grand  evidence 
of  onr  being  in  a  state  of  «grace  and  salvation. — A  su|>ernattiral 
agenr.v  is  indis|X'ns.Mblv  lu'cessary  to  form  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter. — All  the  divine  favours  attd  blessings  which  relate  to 
their  supreme  excellence  anti  bliss,  are  communicated  to  the 
liutnan  race  througli  the  great  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  He  is 
the  rciiiral  point  of  union  iH^tween  God  and  men.— It  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  design  of  the  Gotihe^id  in  the  economy  of  redemption, 
most  illustriously  to  display  the  €‘xc»vding  riches  or  the  glory 
of  his  grace. — Christianity  is  altogether  a  religion  of  grace.” 
— That  his  i*eadi‘rs  may  sec  every  object  more  distinctly,  the 
author  defines  with  accuracy  the  principal  terms  employed,  viz. 
'Pruth  —  Henson  —  Philosophy  —  Virtue — Mondity — Grace — 
Salvation — Faith — Good  Works — Happiness.  I'fie  doctrines 

just  enunu  rated,  are  then  introduced  in  the  form  of  assniions^ 
which  arc  so  many  propositions  to  lx*  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

In  this  volume,  all  the  most  precious  truths  of  divine  revcla- 
lii>n  arc  prcM-nted  and  tliscussed.  With  ilieir  imjmrtancc  the 
mind  of  the  writer  appt^ars  to  Ije  very  th'cply  impressed  ;  his 
licari  has  most  powerfully  felt  their  iullnence  ;  for  their  piirilv 
he  is  iMrnestly  concerned ;  and  for  their  ]>ropagntion  in  the 
world,  and  tla'ir  cordial  reception  by  all  men,  he.  is  most  fer¬ 
vently  zealous.  Tliis  sincerity  gains  reniarkahlv  upon  his 
rcailers,  as  the  work  advano's.  In  the  beginning  they  will  not 
feel  intcn‘>tcd  in  his  favour  ;  for  there  is  apparently  something 
affected  and  inagist«Ti;il,  at  wlfich  tin*  IkmiI  revolts  ;  hut  this 
impressioii  gradually  disappears.  I'o  the  praiM'  of  onr  anony- 
imnis  author,  it  is  hut  justice  to  assert,  tlvat  he  defnu^s  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  ;  he  states  liis  projKisiiions  rh*;\rly  and  strongiv^ 
lie  illustrates  with  ability,  and  confirnis  with  incfiinestahle  evi¬ 
dence  from  lhe/>a^*d  Scriptures.  Mrs  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  bv  grace,  is  evreiNlingly  lutuinoiis  ;  and 
his  proof  of  it  is  singularly  cogefit.  In  argiimont  he  does  mt 
excel,  nor  <it v<  he  often  attempt  it  ;  though,  in  several  parts 
i»f  ifui  volanu’,  it  w«>a!d  have  been  hotli  useful  and  approj'viatc. 

Rut  while  with  pleasure  wc  mention  his  excellences,  pisfice 
compels  us  to  luniee.  his  fatbits.  7’he  worthy  author  appears 
not  tt>  he  e.xttMit^ively  acquainted  with  religious  controversies, 
lly  some  this  may  be  considtt\‘d  .'iS  no  great  defect ;  hut  let 
it  he  remembered,  that  if  a  |K*rson  <  hnses  to  give  his  jiulgc- 
ineut  on  topics  connetted  uiih  theological  systt'ins,  while  lie  if 
\uuicwpiainted  with  the  ar  '  umtuits  anti  exphxnations  of  contend- 
partiv',  he  is  in  danger  of  commiiiinjj  egregigions  Llaii* 
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The  Tent  pie  of  Truth, 
dcr<.  The  remark  ii  exeiDpliticil  in  llio  two  following  iii** 


stances. 

With  all  the  severity  which  his  [leii  cotild  express,  he 
xnveijjjhs  a<»ainst  the  sdj-dttnnninihs  pcKVcr  of  the  viiU  ^  ^ 
dianietricaily  opposite  to  the  \vIm>Ic^  tenor  of  (’hri?tmtuty> 
and  a  total  rejection  nf  the  iiuli^putuhlv  reipiisite  inrtticnce  ol 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  lie  evuleritlv  refemxl  to  snch  as  maintain 


that  tin?  will  can  exert  its  voliiioiis  to  good,  withovit  the  grave 
ol  t'le  Spirit  of  God  :  yet  he  levels  his  sliatts  generally  a^inst 
those  who  hold  tlie  ahstj-aet  uU*a  of  Uk^  will’s  self-»icterininiiig 


power.  But  should  he  not  have  consideix'd  that  Baxter,  Watts, 
Ihxldritlge,  we  believe,  and  many  otln^r  divines,  as  well  as 
]»hilosophci's,  of  acknowledgeil  eminence,  adopted  and  inaiii- 
talncil  tl>c  principle  which  he  oppos<?s,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  ns  strenuous  udvocaU’s  as  himsedf,  for  the  ne¬ 


cessity  of  grace  c 

All  tlie  liiv  of  his  fiercest  indignation  is  |x>iired  forth  against 
those  who  speak  nf  terms  or  conditions  of  man’s  siilvatioii, 
p.  un,  vfcc.  Vet,  little  moa^  than  a  century  ago,  this  was  the 
ctirrent  laTtgnagc  of  tin?  most  eminently  pious  ami  ortho<lo\ 
divines.  When  tliey  called  faith  the  condition  of  salvation, 
or  when  others  added  re|)cntance,  and  some  even  olnHlience, 
they  meant  no  other  than  modem  writers  mean,  when  they  say, 
il)at  unlessa  jHjrson  iK'licveon  Ciirist,  he  cannot  Ik*  saved  ;  that, 
except  lie  rcjient,  he  shall  perish  ;  and  lliar,  witlioiit  holini’ss, 
no  man  shall  see  tlie  Loril.  The  phrases  in  qiU'stion  were 
liable  to  abuse,  and  have  since  been  laid  aside  by  those  who 
found  their  opinions  on  the  Scriptmxts.  Whet)  rlitry  (ti'C  used 
now,  \vc*  acknowledgt*  it  is  commonly  in  an  antichristiaii  sctisc, 
and  against  this  sense  alone,  we  are  |KM*snaded,  tin*  worthy 
author  intendcxl  his  severe  and  nu»st  merittxl  censur(‘s.  We 


only  eom{)iain  that  tlie  charge  is  so  general,  as  to  include  some 
of  the  best,  with  some  of  the  woi'st,  of  tlieologians. 

In  the  chapter  on  Good  Works,  wfiich  contains  iiiaiiy  ex¬ 
cellent  remarks,  and  just  views  of  truth  and  duty ,  our  uiithur 
does  not  sullieieiuly  illustrate  or  enforce  their  grand  object, 
“  that  G<kI  mav  be  glorifurd  thereby,”  John  .\v.  8.  The 
chapter  tini,  w'uuld  have  been  more  com|)lete,  if  he  Imd  urged 
more  explicitly  th<' necessity  of  gooil  works,  in  order  to  qualify 
the  Christian  for  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  world. 

'rhe  proper  fuiiclions  of  reason,  with  regard  to  religious 
opinions,  are  generally  stated  with  jjreut  force  and  judgement  ; 
that  faculty  is  properly  represented  as  the  mtxliiiin  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  revealed  truth, ^noi  as  the  judge  of  it ;  as 
‘•ompetent  to  decitle  on  the  authenticity  of  a  Divine  lievela* 
tion^  but  not  on  the  subjects  of  it,  when  clearly  autbemicated. 
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The  vehemence,  however,  with  which  our  cnutiior  oppost^i*  tlic 
usurpations  of  human  reason,  has  sometimes  betraved  him 
into  modes  of  expression,  which  are  liable  to  exception,  or  at 
least  to  misinterpretation.  Vet  hecertainir  is  not  to  be  classi^d 
with  those  injudicious  divines,  who  seem  to  iinau^ine,  tliat  in 
de^radinj^  atid  vilifying  the  raiiocinative  faculty,  they  arc 
doirifir  God  atul  relii^ion  an  acceptable  service  ;  for  he  has  in 
dilferent  places  dcfjn4*d  his  views  very  explicitly.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  mark  of  binp;nlar  hnmiliiy  or  inijralitiuit!,  for  the 
author  to  under- valnc  that  intellect uai  power,  which  lu:  pos¬ 
sesses  in  so  considerable  a  decree. 

Untranslated  Greek  and  Latin  words,  phrases,  and  .sofitcnces, 
abound  ill  all  parts  of  the  voiuine  ;  the  merely  Liii^lish  reader 
will,  therefore,  he  freijncntly  inorlitied  and  disap)K>intcd.  Tlut 
author  pleads  that  hi>  book  is  intended  for  a  certain  class  of 
readers  ;  and  it  is  nci  nnlikeiy  tiiai  the  mode  wliieli  he  has 
adopted,  connection  withllie  dignihed  and  impressive  style  of 
the  work,  will  answer  his  e\])eetations  of  its  utility.  In  things 
of  this  nature,  we  are  advocates  for  a  considerable  depoc 
of  freedom.  Ihit  the  sense  jjnd  connection  should  be  care¬ 
fully  preservetl,  where  it  is  practicable,  without  the  for- 
inality  of  atranslation. 

Perhaps  a  third  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  notes  ;  but 
as  they  are  mostly  aUere<l,  the  author  does  not  think  it  just  to 
name  the  writers  from  whom  they  arc  taken.  Many  of  them 
are  so  excellent,  that  we  have  hren  tempted  to  (piarrel  with 
him  for  this  serupnlons  eoncealinenl. 

lint  we  slionld  wish  the  reader  to  be  personaily  acqnainti'd 
with  our  arclnteet,  and  with  pleasure  introduce  them  into  his 
presence,  w  hile  rearing  his  venerable  fabric,  or  addressing  the 
spectator. 

‘  You  arc  .1  man  of  title,  of  fortune,  of  fashion,  of  taste,  of  learning; 
and,  vou  flight  this  study  :  yon  l-avc  it  altogether  to  tli**  public  teaclwis 
of  oui  religion.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  'Fhat  you  are  as  much  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  constittition,  as  indifierent  to  the  autho!,  ami  as  regardlers 
of  the  in<*an8  of  your  highest  telicitv,  as  t)ie  firofanum  vulj^ut !  Could 
Solomon’s  fool  att  a  more  contemptible  part,  when  he  was  “  .scattering 
fire-brands,  arrows  and  death,  and  thought  it  sport  ?  ' 

‘  Were  you  Ix-tter  informed  in  that  science,  whicli  is  tlie  l)right'’st  orna¬ 
ment,  and  adds  the  greatest  dignity,  to  the  human  intellect,  you  would 
know,  that  nothing  ought  to  U*  accounted  the  happiness  of  an  immortal, 
but  tlut,  which  is  perfective  ofh’5  nature  ;  but  that  which  accords  with  his 
reason,  in  its  highest  state  of  improvement  ;  but  that  which  is  consonant 
with  the  purest  vi Hue  ;  hut  th..t  which  is  superior  to  all  sublunary  enjoy¬ 
ments,  but  that  which  is  as  rtemal,  as  his  existence  ;  which  is  therefore 
irprescnted  to  us,  in  die  sacrcti  oracles,  by  a  moral  union  witli  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fountain  of  all  L'uih,  excellence,  and  good  ;  an  union  of  mind. 
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will,  and  affl*cuc>n.  Nor  can  I  devise  a  nioiv  conipirlicnsire  ckfinltioo  ot 
fcli^ioii  itsc'ir,  in  fewer  words  tiun  these/  p|u  - liiXi. 

•  In  another  view  of*  the  s;inH*  thing,  truth,  right  rra^n,  virtue,  philo- 

so^ihy,  faith,  grace,  wh  *n  projvrly  expLtim'ii,  ai^*  so  nuuiy  different  deno¬ 
minations  orha{)()ineKs  ;  turtiiey  are  each  and  ail  of  tiwm  essentially  con¬ 
nected  W'ith  the  suminum  honmn  of  ever)'  hum  in  fxnng  ;  ujkmi  which  account, 
hy  the  way,  they  ou  ;iit  to  Ix'  stiud  with  such  simplicity  as  to  Ik*  conipn  - 
hensible  by  every  cap*icity.  What  for  example  is  iivith — but  ilw*  leurc- 
s^mtation  of  happiness,  as  it  is.  And  what  is  liglir.  reason,  but  the  clear 
piTception  or  knowledge,  of  happiness,  according  to  its  it*al  n  ituic,  and 
just  proportions — what  is  philosophy,  Ihii  the  love  ot  that  wijulom,  by  which 
true  happiness  is  understoexi  and  pursuevi.  What  is  virtiH*,  but  tliat  hap}M- 
ness,  exjx*»ienced  ami  enjoyed.  What  is  nioralify,  but  a  cliaracter  and 
conduct  agreeable  to  sucli  happiness  ?  What  imietd  is  religion  itaelf  ^ 
but  the  cheerful  and  iuibitiril  pei  fomiance  of  tlv*  vaiious  obligations  we  are 
under  to  that  Being,  who  is  the  gR*ai  original  and  ultimate  end  of  all  tJiis 
happiness  Sind  what  is  faith,  but  tlic  adhenmee  oftlv*  mind  and  heart  to 
tlut  object,  ilirough  whom  iJiis  happiness  is  communicated,  “  tlierefme 
styled,  the  faitli  of  our  l^ord  |»*sus  Christ?**  in  fine,  wii.it  is  hut  tlut 

supernatur.il,  unmerited,  and  efllcacious  iiiduexcc,  by  whidi  weave  enabled 
to  discern  the  truth  of  liapnitwss,  bc'conie  posaessird  of  it,  arv  pix*se:  ved  and 
secured  in  the  enjoynumt  of  it,  until  we  ai  nve  at  tlw*  hill,  pc*rfect,  aud  ctenuil 
consummation  of  it,  in  tlie  mansions  of  celestial  bliss. 

*  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  sufficient,  though  Imt  a  faint  sketch  of  all 

that  warrantc‘d  happiness,  vhich  will  supply  ns  with  light  In  darkness; 
strength,  in  weakness ;  fortitude,  in  afRictiun ;  solace,  in  suffering ; 
{latience,  in  trial ;  amidst  all  the  multiplied  and  varii'd  sorrows  of  this 
morui  life  ;  and  inspire  us  with  a  peace,  a  ho]v,  ami  a  joy,  whicli  sur^iass 
all  adequate  description.'  pp.  VOS - KKi, 

From  tlie  account  \vc*  have  given  of  tin:  views  of  thoantlior, 
it  will  l>c  apjiarcnt  that  bis  systt'in'  is  that  winch,  “  from  tlu! 
commencement  of  the  (hiristian  a*ra,  dow'ii  to  tho  present 
]ierio(l,  has  been  injuinuisly  cliargcil  with  au  extravagant 
ardour  for  ^race  and  faith,  anil  with  IxHraving  a  cold  indiirer- 
cncc  to  the  cause  of  practuni  religion.”  'fo  sliiwv  the  absurdity 
of  this  cliarge,  so  incessaoiiy  ve|K*alcMl  ag-aiiist  the  strennou.s 
advocates  for  pure  aiul  uneorrupt  (hiristianity ,  we  subjoin  the 
following  extracts. 

‘  Wc  come  now  to  the  practical  dejuutmiMU  of  the  Clirlstlan  iystem : 
which,  in  our  estimate  of  the  subject,  must  be  preceded  by  a  right  judge¬ 
ment  of  its  doctrines,  and  an  inward  sense  of  its  power.  In  other  woids, 
expressive  of  the  same  thing,  there  must  be  light  in  the  understanding-— 
lif.*  in  the  soul,  “  the  life  of  God**— ^nd  love  in  the  heart— Ayirr  there 
can  lie  any  degree  of  that  evangelical  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  in 
the  conduct,  by  which  the  Christian  character  is  exc*mplified.  Wc  must 
be  “  the  workmanship  of  God— created  in  Christ  .loua,  iriiio  good  works/* 
'J  o  this  our  great  prophet  might  refer,  when  he  said,  A  good  mao- 
out  of  the  good  treasure,  that  is  in  hi.s  heart — hrin^elh  forth  tliat  which  U 
good.” — This  is  the  order  ;  and  it  deserves  the  utmost  altcntioiu* 
pp.  126,  127. 
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*  The  vuorii  here  inipli<  t!,  are  all  such,  as  stand  In  op])osition  to  cYcry 
thing,  that  is  evil — whether  vicious,  immoral,  or  jirofane  ;  whether  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  first,  or  by  the  second  table  of  the  divine  law  ;  whether  dis¬ 
honourable  to  God,  injurions  to  mao,  or  prejudicial  to  our  own  excellence, 
and  peace ;  such  are  all  “  the  works  of  the  flesh,**  and  all  the  instigations 
of  the  devil  ;  which  are  sufficiently  manifest  without  any  precise  enumera¬ 
tion  :  and  indeed,  the  mosteftectual  method  of  suppressing  them,  is,  to  re- 
commend  and  esublish  their  reverse  :  the-very  lK\st  niotie,  of  avoiding  that 
which  is  evil,  is,  to  “  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.** 

‘  It  may  safely  be  inserted  then,  as  among  the  irropealable  ordinances  of 
Heaven,  that  those,  who  are  “  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
should  •uuilk  in  them.'’  And  why  so  ?  For  a  variety  of  reasons-^iiid  all 
of  them  becoming  the  dignity,  the  wisdom,  the  benevolence,  of  that  Being, 
who  hath  thus  decreed. 

‘  That  the  grace  of  God,  considered  as  a  divine  influence,  ope  rating 
effi  ctually  upon  the  human  mind,  and  heart,  as  a  principle  of  life,  and 
action,  is  an  inward,  secret,  and  mysterious  thing,  will  not  be  denied. 
Neither  is  it  at  all  abr.iird,  enthusiastic,  or  even  unphilosophical,  to  argue, 
that  the  spirit  of  grace  can  and  does  act  after  this  manner  upon  “  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  which  is  in  him  **  For,  w  hy  should  it  not  be  as  natural  for 
spirit  to  act  upon  spirit,  as  matter  upon  matter  ? 

‘To  ask— “  but  how  are  we  to  distinguish,  in  those  inward,  secret,  and 
mysterious  operations,  (from)the  illusions  of  an  uncorrected  fancy, 

the  reveries  of  mysticism,  and  the  vagaries  of  a  fanatic,**  is  a  very  fair  en- 

Jiuiry — and  ought  to  be  seriously  regarded.  The  answ'er  is,  “  by  their 
ruiu  ye  shall  know  them.**  For,  while  the  former  never  fail  to  inspire 
the  soul  with  penitential  humility,  and  self-abasement,  before  God  ;  with  a 
lively  faith  in  the  person,  mediatorial  cliaractcr,  and  offices,  of  tlie  Redeemer  j 
and  with  that  adoring  love,  “  which  is  shed  abroad  upon  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;**  they  excite,  at  the  sime  time,  to  those  works  of  faith,  and  to 
those  labours  of  love,  w  hich  are  said  to  “  accompany  salvation.*’  pp.  4G6, 
469. 


Such  a  volume  must  necessarily  obtain  onr  warm  approba¬ 
tion  ;  and  eonlii  our  rccmnmcndaiion  so  far  avail,  it  should 
be  found  in  the  study  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  an 
able  and  interesiinir  smnmarv  of  those  truths  which  it  is  his 
duty  io  inculcate,  ‘‘  in  season  and  out  of  s<'asmi.” 

The  deilieation  of  this  hook  to  the  antlior  of  the  Pursuits, 
of  Literature,  did  not  ap[)ear  to  ns  altti;»ether  appropriate. 
Jl  is  not  clear  to  us  tliat  the  person  in  (piestion  ever 
pasbcd  the  thrcsiiold  of  the  'reinplc  of  Truth  ;  nor  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  always  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  all  ino- 
livcs,  in  levelling  his  shafts,  from  behind  the  shield  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  at  those  whoditlered  from  him  in  matters  of  politics  or 
iheoloiry.  It  appears  to  us  lliat  a  mark  of  ‘  unfeigned  esriina- 
tion,*  wliicliany  person  might  value,  would  liave  bt'en  conferred 
with  more  pronriety  on  u  writer,  whose  moral  and  rclij^ious 
excellence  hao  been  as  clearly  discoverable,  as  his  political 
creed,  and  his  literary  talents.. 
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l^cforc  we  conclude,  we  bcij  leave  to  notice,  that  in  a  variety 
of  places  our  respectable  author  utters  the  most  pointed 
Philippics  against  the  present  diuj.  There  is  more  ignorance 
of  religion,  more  error,  and  more  wickedness  now,  than  there 
ever  was  before.  In  short,  we  are  run  down  without  mercy; 
and  if  lie  is  to  be  crc<llted,  we  are  fallen  into  the  “  fag  end  of 
time.”  With  all  submission,  we  feel  compelled  to  declare, 
that  in  our  sober  judgement,  and  without  aiiv  tmdue  partiality 
for  the  times  in  which  we  live,  there  have  not  been  for  four- 
scoi*e  years  past,  so  many  ministers  who  preached  the  religion 
of  Ciirist  in  its  ptirity,  nor  so  many  people  who  heard  from  iho 
])ulpit  the  sa(!red  truth  which  it  reveals,  nor  so  many  who 
acknowledged  their  value,  and  habitually  felt  their  inHuence, 
as  at  the  present  hour.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion,  our 
autiior  might  with  a  little  examination,  and  a  few  inquiries, 
satisfactorily  ascertain.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  apology  for  hU 
ig!)orance  of  the  state  of  the  world  mav  he  found  in  the  ac- 
count  which  he  gives  of  him.self,  p.  5.59.  'rolally  detached 
from  all  sects  ami  parlies,  a  more  isolated  being,  who  is  not 
cast  on  a  desert  island,  can  scarcely  exist.  In  sueli  a  peculia- 
riry  of  situation,  these  thoughts  have  been  penned;  in  the 
direct  view  of  that  eventful  moment,  w  hen  his  judges  and  his 
critics  will  appear  together  with  liim  at  an  eternally  decisive 
har:  and  if  he  has  not  given  the  most  accurate  statement  of 
the  religion  of  the  hihle,  with  all  tlie  assistance  he  could  derive 
from  close  invesiigatio!),  uiidisturix'd  solitiule,  and  persevering 
application  to  “  the  Father  of  lights,”  he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
discerning  n'/iaf  it  zV,  or  xvhat  it  incansV 

To  this  solitude  w  hich  has  a  tendency  to  generate  morose- 
4)css  and  severity  in  the  best,  as  well  as  m  the  strongest  minds, 
we  ascribe  a  want  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
wliich  is  sometimes  chargeable  on  this  production,  and  c  posi- 
liveness  and  indignation  of  censure,  wliicli  savour  not  ot  tbo 
wisdom  which  is  from  above  ;  and  w  hich  we  notice  the  more 
particularly,  because  tlie  author  appears  to  think  them  justifia¬ 
ble,  or  even  meritorious. 

Jbit,  vvew'oulil  ask,  why  is  the  author  such  a  recluse  ?  Did 
Ciod  make  him  a  man,  that  he  should  make  himself  a  monk  ? 
As  he  thinks  the  age  so  bad,  ought  he  not  to  come  forward 
and  be  active  for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  reclaiming 
of  perishing  sinners  P  So  solitary  a  course  is  neither  honoura¬ 
ble  to  God,  Tior  useful  to  man  :  it  is  injurious  to  a  life  which 
we  desire  to  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  hurtful  to  an  intellect 
which  we  shall  rejoice  to  find  often  employed  in  pronigting 
the  iiobiesl  objects  by  the  most  expedient  means. 
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Art.  X.  A  ITtstcnf  cf  Ireland^  from  the  earliest  ylccounf^  to  the  acrom* 
flishiHetit  of  the  Union  Kvith  Great  Britain  in  By  the  Rev.  Jamci 

(Joi*don,  Rector  of  Killcgny,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  of  Cannaway 
in  tile  dioccM?  of  Cork.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  I08(>.  IVice  I/.  W.  Longman 
and  Co.  IbOG. 

('O.MPLKTF.  aiiclvvdl  executed  History  of  Irelaud,  has 

been  Uiucl)  wanted  for  a  coMMclerablr  tiuic!.  l.claiKrs  valua¬ 
ble  work  has,  wc  l)clii*vc,  lieeii  lonjj;  out  of  |n'int  ;  and  linriv  is 
certainly  no  other  which  is  capable  of  supplying  its  place.  A 
new  edition  of  Udand,  with  note's  and  a  eominuation  to  tlie 
Union,  would  bean  acceptable,  but  a  volinuinous  work  ;  and 
its  price  must  cxeei'd  the  means  of  many,  to  whom  tlx?  pre¬ 
sent  will  be  accessible. 

We  shall  let  Mr.  (Jordon  himself  explain  his  object  in  the 
compilation  of  these  volumes. 

•  Since  Irf  l^nd,  now  politically  conaclidateJ  into  one  potent  kingdom 
with  Britain,  her  great  sister  Ireland,  fonns  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  connH;ndium  of  her  particular  history  from  die  earliest 
accounts  to  the  anta/^amutton  of  her  legislature  with  the  Britisli,  may  not  he 
nsclcss  nor  unacccpniblc  ;  a  compendium  embracing  whatever  is  found 
authentic  and  important,  rejecting  whatever  appears  fabulous  or  nugator)* — 
This  narrative  extends  to  tlw  commencement  of  die  nineieenth  century’,  a 
luminous  period  in  comparison  of  ages  past,  yet  marked  with  some  strokes 
of  deepest  barbarism.* 

Mr.  (».  very  judiciously  commences  his  work,  with  a  geo¬ 
graphical  ilcscviption  of  Ireland,  extracted  from  his  Terraifuva^ 
a  work  to  whieli  he  fi\‘<pienlly  and  rather  slily  sends  the  reader 
for  more  copious  information. 

I'hc  pretensions  of  the  Irish  to  high  anti(|uity,  have  been 
carried  by  their  historians  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  Of  tlicsc, 
some  aeeount  is  given  in  the  seeond  chapter,  which  the  antlior 
has  chieriy  copied  from  Mr.  I’inkerton’s  Iinjniry  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland.  We  cannot  approve,  or  ’.-  iss  without  cen¬ 
sure,  the  prevailing  tlispcjsitlon  of  historians  to  ad(»pt  implicitly 
the  whole  of  that  learned  writer’s  hypotheses,  which,  if  they 
took  the  pains  to  examine  for  themselves,  would  frecpiently 
prove  uncerUiin,- if  not  false.  We  have  oittn  found  the 
authors  whom  he  cites  in  support  of  his  argument,  bi-ar  testi* 
mony  directly  against  it. 

'Flic  history  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Henry  the  2u(l,  is  a  inelaueholy  tale  of  hnrbarism, 
treachery ,  and  feud  ;  and  tiu*  country,  from  its  distracttnl  and 
divideil  state,  otfered  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  clilVerent 
btulies  ('f  invaders.  'I'lie  Hanes,  umler  the  name  ot  Ostmen, 
succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  sea  coasts. 
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;k)d  abandoning  the  profession  of  piracy,  for  coimnorcial  enter¬ 
prise,  they  must  have  essentially  eoutributeil  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  regions  more  imineciiaudy  within  the  splierc  of  tiieir 
iiiHiicncc. 

At  the  instigation  of  Dermod  iMac  Mnrcliad,  Prince  of 
Ixinster,  who  liad  been  deprived  of  his  prineipalitv  by 
Koderic  (^‘Connor,  tlie  most  poweri'ul  of  the  Irish  clneftains^ 
Henry  ‘2>ul.  formed  the  resf>lution  of  undertaking  tliecomiue^t 
of  Iieland,  and  appears  to  have  found  no  difficult}'  in  mulving 
out  as  fair  a  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  as  usurpers 
;wd  invaders  have  usually  exhiliilevl.  The  docuuitHit  is  curi«- 
oils;  we  shall  therefore  extract  it  from  the  Hibernia  A  ngUcanti 
of  Sir  liichard  Cox. 

*  Then*  were  not  wanting  some  learned  men,  who  affirmed,  the  King 
had  very  fair  pretences,  (if  not  good  title)  to  that  Island  ;  for,  besides  the 
conquests  whicli  the  kings  Arthur  and  l£dear  had  formerly  made  there, 
they  alledged,  that  it  was  by  leave  of  the  British  king  Gurguntius,  and 
under  stijmlations  of  tribute,  that  the  Irish  were  first  permitted  to  settle 
themselves  in  that  kingdom.  Besides,  the  first  inhabicints  of  Ireland  were 
Britains,  and  those  pi*ople  which  the  Irish  historians  call  Fir-bolg  and 
'fuah  de  Danan,  were  no  other  than  the  lk*lgu?  and  Dannonii,  ancient 
inhabitants  of  England.  'l*o  which  might  be  added,  that  Bayon,  from 
whence  the  Irish  pi\*tend  to  come,  was  piirt  of  tlie  king's  dominion ;  to 
that  either  way  his  Majesty  was  their  natural  prince  and  sovereign.' 

Henry  “  was  unable  at  that  time,  being  engaged  in  wars 
and  uegoeiations,  to  avail  himself  of  so  fair  an  oppoiiuuily  to 
put  into  execution  the  sclu*ine  of  a  conquest  which  he  had  long 
before  conceived,”  and  contented  li 
“  a  letter  of  credence,”  |)ermitti ng 
the  service  of  the  exiled  prince. 

Kii  hard,  Karl  of  ("hepstow,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
iStrongbow,  tempted  by  t!ie  promise  of  Dermod’s  daughter  Kva, 
leil  a  considerable  army  to  iiis  '.issistanee,  and  after  various 
Miceess  established  Dermod  in  nominal  power.  The  progress 
of  Stronghow,  however,  alarmed  the  suspicious  temper  of  his 
sovereign,  and  he  was  recalled  from  his  career  of  conquest,  to 
tlie  presence  of  ilenrv  ;  the  auger  of  the  monarch,  real  or  aji- 
sumed,  he  succeedeJ  in  mitigating,  and  obtained  permission 
to  accompany  him  in  his  Hihernian  expedition.  While  in  Ireland 
Henry  received  the  homage  and  suhmiss’on  of  all  the  Irish 
Chieftains,  witli  thi^  exception  of  Hoderic  0‘ Connor,  the 
Prince  of  (Jonnanght,  and  ()‘Nial,  the  Dynast  of  Ulster, 
^iummoned  to  Normandy,  by  the  Papal  Legate,  to  answer  for 
the  murder  of  Becket,  Henry  was  obliged  to  quit  his  newly 
acquired  posse.*>sioiis,  without,  as  Sir  John  Davies  accurately 
<ibj>erves,  “  leaving  behind  him  one  true  subject  tuore  thuii 
he  had  found  in  it  at  his  first  ;u  rival.” 


iinselt  with  giving  Dermod 
his  subjects  to  engage  in 
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From  the  disiraotcil  sway  ol*  tlie  weak  and  ])eriulioins  Join?, 
little  improvement  rcsulled,  although  the  vigorous  Jidininistra-. 
tioii  of  Meylcr  Fitzhenry  aft’orded  a  favourable  oppoiliunty 
for  the  effective  interposition  of  the  Kii^lisli  king. 

•  Throogh  the  reigns  of  Henry  tlie  3d.  aiki  his  ion  and  successor, 
Edward  the  Ut,  to  the  Scottish  int’asion  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ‘2nd, 
a  period  of  96  years, the  Annals  of  Ireland  are  a  contused  mass  of  dcwiltory 
wars,  and  other  petty  u*ansacuons  of  Irish  Chieftains  and  Englislt  Barons — 

A  state  so  unprospiTOus  of  Irish  affairs,  was  permitted  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  and  his  immediate  successor;  the  former  weal:  imd  uwthless  — 

1  be  latter  politic,  warlike,  and  aiubitious  but  engaged  io  concerns  rcnM>tc 
from  Ireland.' 

The  inva.‘;ion  of  Ircdniul  by  Edward,  hriVlxT  of  tlx?  cole, 
brated  Hoben  Bruce,  was  marked  by  wanton  barbarity  and  dr  • 
5olatiot},  and  was  terminated  by  the  buttle  of  Dundalk,  in  whirls 
more  than  3000  Scots,  licadt'd  by  Kdwaril,  wIto  fell,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  less  than  half  that  uinnbcr  of  English,  ctxTimandcd 
by  Sir  John  Bermingham. 

**  In  the  reign  of  FAlward  th(^  3rd,  \vc  find  a  coTitinnafion  of 
weakness  in  the  Englisli  covernment  in  this  country,  frequent 
repetitions  of  baronial  feuds,  and  desultory  wars  of  Irisli  clans, 
DOW  awl  then  checked  by  the  e.xtraordiuar)'  exertions  of  a 
chief  governor.” 

Richard  the  Cnd  twice  led  formidabk-  armies  into  Ireland, 
but  in  the  first  instance,  be  wasted  the  time  of  his  stay  in 
frivolous  parade,”  and  in  the  second,  30, (HX)  English  warriors 
commanded  by  their  imbecile  king,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  3<X>0  Irish,  led  by  tlx*.  “  politic  and  eiiierprizing  Art. 
Mac  Murchad.” 

‘‘  From  the  time  when  Richard  lost  his  kingdom  and  life, 
Ireland  was  littU*  regartled  by  its  English  monarchs,  during  a 
long  period,  a  penoil  including  the  reigns  of  three  successive 
Kenrys,  the  4th,  5th,  and 

In  the  bloody  and  protracieil  eontlict  of  the  white  and  n'd 
roses,  the  Geraldines,  a  powerful  Irish  race,  sided  wit?)  tlx* 
House  of  York,  and  the  Butlers,  or  Ormond  fanrily,  with  tl»e 
l.ancastrians.  Lambert  Simnel,  tlie  pretended  Karl  of  W'ar- 
wick,  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  such  was  the 
general  attachment  to  llie  line  of  York,  that  the  Irish  almost 
universally  declared  in  his  favour,  and  lie  was  prcx'lainieti  hy 
iIk*  title  of  Edward  fiih.  'Fhe  battle  of  Stoke  strippecl  tlnj 
impostor  of  the  insignia  (»f  royalty,  and  fixed  tlie  crown  firmly 
on  the  head  of  Henry  Vll,  who  treated  his  compiered  subject!^ 
with  politic  forbearance. 

The  sanguinary  disposition  of  Henry  the  Slli,  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  leave  even  the  most  remote  of  his  subjects  in  res 
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pose ;  tlie  nearly  total  extermination  of  the  Geraldine  Chiefs^ 
the  execution  of  the  Lord  deputy  Grey,  ulio  had  served  tho 
retnoiseless  despot  with  zeal  unrestrained  by  conscience,  and 
other  acts  of  cruelly  and  tymnny,  appear  lo  have  intimidated 
the  turbulent  Irish  to  a  considcraide  degree  ;  but  the  extension 
of  the  English  Pale  was  the  only  result. 

The  introduction  of  the  reformation  into  Ireland  was  vigo¬ 
rously  resisted. 

*  Many  incumbents  within  the  Pale,  panic ularly  in  the  dideeie  of 
Dublin,  realigned  their  benefices  ;  and  the  Irish  Lords  of  Ulster,  under  the 
conduct  ot  rose  in  arms  as  the  champions  of  the  Holy  Faith.  But 

the  victory  of  Grey  at  IWllahoe,  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Northerns,  and 
the  operations  of  bierccon,  completed  the  despondency  of  the  papal 
warriors. 

‘  The  death  of  the  amiable  Edward  the  Gth,  and  the  accession  of  Mary, 
a  stupid,  and  sanguinary  bigot  in  favour  of  Popery,  annihilated  in  Ireland 
whatever  had  been  effected  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  i'aleand  other 
obnoxious  churchmen  lied ;  those  who  had  married  were  ejected,  and  their 
children  declared  bastards  ;  and  a  parliament,  convened  in  1556,  confirmed 
the  restoration  of  the  church  to  its  former  state,  except  that  the  lands, 
which  had  been  alienated  to  laynteo,  were  withheld.  No  further  severitiet 
were  authorised  here  against  heretics  in  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  so  that, 
while  England  was  afflicted  by  the  persecutions  of  that  female  demon... 
IrcLtmd  proved  an  asylum,  to  such  as  Hed  hither  from  the  rage  of  bigotry.* 


Thu  illustrious  reign  of  our  “  niaguaniiiious”  Elizabeth,  wan 
troubled  by  perpetual  contests  with  the.  Dtjsiuoiuls  ami  O  Xials, 
aided  by  Spaitish  otHcers  and  troojis  ;  but  she  was  enublctl  by 
the  talents  of  her  governors,  and  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  lier 
commanders,  among  whom  were  Peni)tt,  Ualogh,  Jlingliatn, 
and  others,  to  complete  the  compiest  of  Ireland. 


‘  The  reduction  of  this  unfortunate  Island  cost  Elizabeth  n(X),(XX)L 
in  six  months,  in  1599,  and  almost  three  millions  and  a  half  In  tlie  la.)t 
10  years,  sums  altogether  enormous  in  that  age,  and  In  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  English  finances,  when  the  ordlnart^  revenue  of  the  crown  tell 
short  of  half  a  million  yearly;  and  cost  the  country,  which  was  the  scene 
of  war,  perhaps  tlie  greater  part  of  its  population  by  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence ;  die  accounts  of  whose  ravages,  transmitted  by  writers  of  un¬ 
doubted  veracity,  arc  horrible  and  appalling  to  hum  in  feelings  :  nor  was 
tills  wai-  unattended  with  rueful  waste  of  English  blood,  in  a  country  then 
unfriendly  from  the  dampucis  of  its  air,  ui  woods,  and  scanty  culture,  to 
Engli.^h  coDsdtutions.* 


lu  the  early  part  of  tlic  reign  of  James  the  1st,  various  par¬ 
tial  attempts  wen',  made,  with  temporary  success,  to  excite  the 
lieople  to  rebellion,  but  they  were  alinust  immediately  defeated 
by  the  abilities  and  energy  of  .Monnijoy 
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Wlien  he  appeared  l)t*rorL*  with  his  army,  hr 

•  wat  rrfusi’d  admittance*  by  the  citizens,  who  allcilgcd,  that  by  a  charter 
frofn  kinit  John,  they  were  rx.-mpt  from  thr  quartrrin)^  of'  KoldicrK ;  and 
they  *1^0  declared,  by  the  motiths  of'tM'o  tvclesiastics  in  the  habits  of  their' 
order,  that  tnev  eovild  nor  in  cons^  ience  oU'y  any  R(n’crei;,n  who  shouM 
p«  ru  rute  catholics.  Moonljov.  h.ivlnp;  condescendt'd  to  e.xpose  llte  f.dse* 
liood  ofa  (iuotarlon  of  t-lvsc  i  iiuiclimen  from  St.  i\ustin,  in  siipjiort  of' their 
tloctrine,  threatened  to  ruf  in  fiices  the  charter  of  John ^  *iuith  the  Jworj of 
James^  to  demolish  the  city,  and  st»- 'w  it  with  salt  'IVrrilied  by  thr 
welhknown  spirit  and  abilities  of  this  leader,  the  citizens  immediately 
yielded  and  swore  alle,^iance.* 

Ill  this  i!m:  first  pnrliaiiu’iit  was  held  ;  in  wliicli 

tfn!  r«  li‘^ii)ns  ditVereners  wrn-  so  ficrct*,  that  aficM*  the  ivcusants 
or  catltolifs  had  j)lared  a  spcalvor  of  their  own  sentitnents  in 
tlu*  chair,  the  opposite  sidtr  a(M uallv  seale.d  anotlier  “  hv  force, 
in  the  lap  of  the  fornu'r,  ulioin  they  ha  1  cnilcavonrcd  iir 
vain  to  pull  frtnn  tin*  chair.** 

'The  rcli'j-ioiis  di^'sentions  which  had  ilistractod  Ireland 
iinrinjr  the  rei'^ii  ol*. lames,  prevailcil  with  inc.reasin^  sirulencc 
:it  t  he  jicic^vinn  of  Ms  son.  'The  nn[)opn!ar  and  disiniii’nimus 
f  ondnet  (d*  ( 'liarle* ,  mi  I  the  impi'rious  violence  ol  I. ord  W  ent¬ 
worth,  afierwards  b';:rl  <»f  Strafford,  had  c.\clU‘d  a  i^cncral 
spii  jt  of  di<sali^t.u  t’orn  ,  and  tlie.  rchcllion  of  I  M  ,  the  plan  of 
wiiieh  wasd.  csteil  hv  Ko'.;('r  Moore,  wa.s  ilic  fatal  rt'snlt  of 
the  wr'akm^N  .4  i;()\ ernim  ni .  ’The  exci'.sses  (jf  the  rehcls  were 
ino''t  Imrrihh*. 


‘  .Snmrtiir.  ^  tlic  irif\ir;p*nrs  ir.rlo’^vd  their  prisoners,  arcordlnp^  to  th^ 
wordi  id  1.  1  luhia  soin  •  house  or  c.i'^tle,  which  they  .set  on  fire,  willi  a 
bju'.d  indllhirnee  to  ilu  li  cues,  .ind  i  liellish  tiivirnpli  over  their  expiring 
4j;onirs.  %‘mmih  tunes  the  c.iplive  Kn^disli  were  plunged  into  the  fir.st  river 
to  whu'h  lluy  h..d  b.et  h  dti%en  by  their  tormentors.  A  hundred  and  ninuty 
were  at  race  piecij»lt.'.ted  fiom  tlte  bridge  of  I’oit.ulown.  Irisli  ecilesias- 
tics  well  seen  i  e.eoui  iging  the  cain^'^e.  'l  lu*  women  forgot  the  tenderne.si 
oftlieirsex;  puisiud  tlu*  Engllsli  with  c.xeeratlons,  and  imbrued  their 
ItAnds  in  blood.  l.\i  n  elilldren  in  their  feeble  m.ilice,  lifted  the  dagger 
tg.iinst  tlu*  lielpless  pii.sonen.* 


'I'hc  pro^rcs^  of  the  in.«;nrrcctinn  was  favoured  l>v  t!ic 
niamcnvrc^  of  ih<*  parJv  who  wished  for  the  ^nf) vt'ision  of  thc^ 
ri'gal  power,  and  hv  the  “  iniscondiict  cf  govei  nnient.” 
Moore  >\;.s  i  ined  hv  the  cntliolics  of  ilii*  f*aic,  under  tlu*  coiitr. 


uiund  of  till*  Lord.s .( lormanston  atul  bnigal.  I'hc  operations 
of  war  wen*,  in  geiu  r.d,  nnfavouralile  ti)  tlu*  rebels,  and  it 


the  miHtary  shd! 
tarl  of  f  h  on  nul. 


of  ('v)oic,  'I'ichlmrnc,  and  cspeciallv  oi'ilic 
had  not  heen  fcttcrcii,  cither  hv  ifu*  weah- 


iics',  or  tlic  treachcrv  of  administration. 


li’cv  wrnild  have  heen 


speediiv  and  cfl'ai  tnallv  rt'diiectl.  'i  ho  hattlcs  of  Kilwnsli  aiul 
Li<i.ariol,  gained  the  first  hy  (Jrinond,  and  tlu*  latU  r  hy  Lvird 
Jncliwjuin,  over  far  superior  forccf,  were  not  improved  ;  and 
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tlic  war  ilnis  inisorahlv  protracinl,  in  orJer  lo  nn<u*rr  the 
purposes  1)1*  men  \v)io  atTected  to  have  the  intero>ts  ol*  liiiinanity 
eonstantlv  and  ^•lo^cly  at  heart. 

The  elForts  of  the  loyal,  the  chi\:ilrie  f)nnond,  to  u hoai 
rni'j^ht  he  jnslly  applied  what  was  saivl  t)r  La  Triinonille,  tiiai 
he  was  peur  rt  ><j/k  ri’/»/w/fr,  uere  eonstanllv  paralysed, 
dnrin^  the  contentions  helvveen  Charles  ami  his  .snhjeots  ;  in 
vain  did  he  ^ain  victories  ai^ainst  the  most  fearful  odds,  he 
nas  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  advantai^es  ;  still  did  he 
persevere  under  every  uiscounuxenuml,  and  we  are  at  a  losA 
whether  most  to  admire  his  jxallant  and  her.nir  spirit,  or  Itis 
cool  and  resolute  patie?ice.  Ilestrieted  l)y  the  inadeijiiacy  of 
his  means,  from  makiiv^  atiy  vii^orous  exertions,  opposed  by 
thehij^otry  of  the  litunish,  and  the  factions  of  every  persuasion, 
he  was  compelled  to  rclimpiish  his  trust,  and  to  yield  the. 
soverei^tUv  of  Ireland  io(  Vom\veli  and  his  victorious  generals. 

k  was  the  proiul  distinction  of  tite  noble  Ormoiul,  that  he, 
with  three  otltevs,  was  speeiallv  excluded  from  the  terms  of 
pardofi  proelaiiiu*<l  hv  the  kepuhlicans. 

After  the  iletith  of  Cromwt'Il,  the  inlhicnce  of  la>rd  Hroghill 
and  Sir  Charh‘s  <h)ote  was  snecessfnlly  e\(*rted  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  ‘ind  ;  Ormoml  was  “  eonstituteil  l.ord  Lieute¬ 
nant,  a  present  of  thirty  tlionsaml  pounds  was  voted  (him)  hy  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  liisson,  T.ord  ONSory,  was  railed  hy  writ 
to  the  house  of  Peers.’’  Ormond  e.xee\Ued  his  trust  with  ilis- 
tingnished  skill,  amidst  intrii^nes,  misrepresenl:ilion>,  and 
difHcnIties  of  every  kind,  till  the.  cAevi.  at  last  prevailed,  and 
he  was  dismissed,  hut  was  soon  re-appointed  hy  the  reluetaiil 
Charles.  On  the  accession  of  the  last  <d*  tin*  Stuarts,  lu*  was 
again  displaced,  and  tlu^  most  vioKmt  ami  oven  sangninviry 
measures  were  ]>ut  in  exeention  against  the  Irish  protesiants, 
under  the  auspices  of 'Pyrconnel.  'The  furious  and  precipitate 
bigotry  of  James,  at  length  drove  liis  Knglish  sid)jects  i(»  dts- 
pair,  and  William  of  Nassati  was  hailed  as  the  sorereign  of  a 
lihcrated  people. 

The  inteHigenco  of  titis  event  was  rec  *ived  in  Ireland  with 
very  ditfereiu  sensation'^,  tin*  Papists  aw'oke  frotn  their  (Irt’am^ 
of  triumph  and  supremacy  ;  attd  t!\e  Pro:e.stants,  alaritied  hy 
reportsofan  irttctultni  iiia^sacve,  soug!u  •eciiriiy  either  in  tligltt, 
or  in  hostile  preparation. 

The  caution  of  Schomherg,  wlm  led  the  first  Kngli>h  army 
into  Ireland,  rendered  tlie  j)resenc<*nt  \\’ii!iair  ’a  '  •  ‘iiry  ;  im¬ 
mediately  on  landing,  he  advanced  in  search  of  James  and  his 
troops,  whom  he  found  strongly  intrencluul  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Boyne.  The  result  of  the  ghuinns  l)attle  tfiai  tMisued,  is 
too  deeply  impressed  on  the  hearts  ol  Englishmen,  to  mved  any 
dcicriptiun. 


Ooril oil’s  ITf^f^'ny  of  Irdnjid. 

Of  tills  action,  Mr.  G.  oI^mtvcs,  tiint  It  “  most  probahlv 
ilecidocl  tliftatc  i  f  tlic  Piiitish  I.  lati«U,  whotlier  tljov  were*  to  l*o 
inv(>lv(‘tl  in  a  ^looin  iif  Mipoi -.tltioii  .iml  ignorance,  and  (io])o- 
])nlatcd  by  tyratiny  and  poverty,  likr  llio  yrcal  ami  iVitiU* 
kln;j[(loin  oi  Spain,  <n‘  sliim*  tnrili,  to  tbn  admiration  of  llu’ 
world,  tfio.  tfrand  aH\!um  of  t.ivil  and  ridiixions  freedom,  the 
nnrsi'ry  of  genius  and  iiKin.>lrv,  the  contre  of  knowledge,  wealtli, 
ami  naval  power.’’ 

'riic  war  was  condneti’d  cm  the  return  of  M  llliam,  by  Glnkel, 
afterwards  Karl  of  Athlom*,  with  vigour  and  success  ;  the 
stormin'^  of  Alhlone,  tiw  victory  of  Atthrim,  and  finally,  the 
atirremlcr  of  I /imcrli  k,  completcil  the  coiujucst  of  Ireland. 

'^rhe  principal  cvimts  ^ince  the  riwolntion,  arc  nearer  to  onr 
own  tunes,  ami  have  been  more  fiiMpienllv  the  subjects  of 
di*scrij)tion  and  ilbcuss’.r.n  ;  wi*  shall  therefore  refer  the.  n'ader 
to  tlic  work  itself,  fm*  aeeonnts  of  the  inlernal  alValrs  ot 
Iri'land,  tho  condnet  c»f  the  volunteers,  Iik‘  rebellion,  and 
the  ninon. 

'The  work  before  ns  f)hvlon:dv  consists  of  two  jiarts,  very 
distinct  in  character.  I'h*’  h-rmer  is  an  abridgement  of  Lelamr.s 
history,  so  far  as  that  valnahlc  pinformanee  extmids :  the 
latter  is  a  con  jiilalion  Irom  tlii'  best  records  which  Mr.  G. 
could  procure,  of  nu'ii*  recent  events.  W  c  do  not  hesitate  to 
pnderthe  fir^i  of  th;v  e  divisions,  as  w’e  think  the  abrld<icnuMit 
Teniark.dily  w  ell  exrt  nt«*il.  .A  bias  in  iavonr  of  the  miseralile  in- 
surs’cnts,  whieii,  Imui-ver  juirethe  writer’s  intention  mij^ht  he^ 
cviilently  alV.  t  ted  hislii.  lorv  of  the  rehellion,  is  discernihley 
thoutdi  le.ss  prominent,  in  the  original  part  of  his  present  work. 
On  thew  hole,  howe\  i  i  ,  we  have  been  <;ratilicd  with  Mr.  Gordon’s 
pel ii-rmanei’ ;  ilie  story  flows  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  though 
awkv.anl  ami  inelegani  sentenees  very  frequently  occur,  the  ge  • 
neral  style  of  the  conijitisition  may  he  termed  manly  and  correct, 
'^riie  attentio!!  shew n  to  method  ami  chronology,  by  frequent 
xnarginal  referi-nees,  (’.(‘.serves  prai-e  ;  hut  the  total  omission  of 
all  anlhorilies,  e>en  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  is,  in  onr 
opinion,  a  coi^siilmahle  defect. 

Vet  we  have  a  few  cotnjilaints  to  make  against  Mr.  Gordon. — 
lie  M*ems  to  lie  one  of  those  wiio  are  iiol  dw’ficient  in  a  ilue 
.><,*n.sc.  of  their  own  importance.  Thronghont  ilie  work  are 
v'aliereil  xanons  passages  in  italics,  wliieh  appear  to  have 
been  designcil  as  profonnd  political  apophiliegms,  some  of 
wliii'h,  H  may  hi*  avlnutled,  are  very  tnu*,  hut  that  they  are 
cither  xi*i\  new,  or  very  ably  stated,  is  somewhat  less  obvious. 
One  t'f  tliesc  original  |»ussages  xvc  traiucrihe. 

•  J  t:rr^  in  all  men  of  superior  Ino^wh  if^e^  hmevolrvce^  and  enn^ 
Jcurf  the  L'T.nrrc?//,  fraJuicJ  by  sycophant ty  f.crsccutcil  Ixj  men 
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in  uthi^rstandin^^  but  formidable  in  fiOTffr,  and  after  their  deatla^ 
referred  and  followed  in  opinion,  by  the  judieiouj  and  well  informed,^ 


I'lii*  tenor  of  Mr.  Goixlon’s  remarks  on  other  occasion*, 
gives  tilt*  reailer  some  reason  to  suspect  tliat  the  historian  liim- 
self  is  liintetl  at,  in  this  abstruse  reliection. 

\Vliatt*ver  might  be  the  prejudices  or  the  aberrations  of  tliat 
eminent  statesman  and  orator,  Edmund  Burke,  no  dispassionate 
man,  we  conceive,  will  call  in  question  the  purity  of  his 
intentions;  what  then  will  be  thought  of  the  impartiality  anil 
modesty  of  that  historian,  who  .stigniatisi  s  him  as  intent  stdeii/ 
071  his  vu'ti  pi'ivatc  interest,  ami  t'etsurtlless  tf  the  public  iceljarc  ; 
and  accuses  him  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  emoluwent,  by  the 
riolencc  of  act  sand  expressions  in  favour  of  the  ptejodiees  of  the 
connnanUin^  faction.  Yet  of  this  very  man,  ilid  ('harles  Eox 
\%ith  the  most  amiable  candour  assert,  long  after  his  defection 
from  the  ranks  of  o[)position,  tliat  “  he  loved  mankind,  and 
set  no  hounds  to  his  benevolence.’’ 

Mr.  G.  apjiears  to  give  himself  cri'dit  for  considerable  im¬ 
provement  of  onr  language;  having  foniul  out,  that 
tihould  Ucunnexiony  and  that  monarehieal  should  be  tnonarehaL 
he  in(piires,  if  annexation  be  right,  wliy  not  connexation  ; 
the.  answer  is  obvious,  because  the  verb  is  not  Conner,  but 
conniYt.  \Vhcnce  this  difTerence  arose,  we  ilo  not  examine  ; 
it  is  sudicient  that  it  exists.  “  By  writing  monarchal savs 
Mr.  G.,  “  the  derivation  is  closely  observed  I”  'riiis  is  reallv 
nnaccountaiile  ;  he  must  surely  know  that  is  the  only 

genuine  and  regular  (Jreek  adjective. 

\\"e  have  endeavoured,  witliout  succi‘5s,  to  ascertain  what 
language  has  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  words  which  are 
marked  in  the  following  .sentence.  “  d'lie  expulsion  of  ihi’f 
/lin^lef,  ascribed  by  Giraldus  Cambronsis  to  the  abreption  of 
1  )crvorghal,”  V^ol.  I.  p.  6D.  d'here  are  many  other  words, 
which  set  the  reader  and  liis  ilictionary  at  defiance  ;  »ueh,  for 
instance,  as  invetcrably.  'i’he  afleetaiion  of  naming  living  ge¬ 
neral  odieers,  without,  as  is  usual,  adding  their  tith'.s,  must 
ml  be  pas.-^ed  without  notice;  we  siiould  only  allow  this  prac¬ 
tice  very  rarely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  tautology. 
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|T  is  dildcult  to  conceive  the  design  witli  which  this  title  wai 
prt“fixed  to  the  volnim-s  belore  ns.  Jt  “  'I  hurntim  Abhey** 
was  inti  nded  to  attract  the  gay  and  the  volatile,  nothing  could 
luMUialist*  itsedect more  completely, than  the  addition  of  **  Lrt- 
tt  rs  on  Iti'litiiuus  Subjects. ’*  U’e  can,  iiowcvcr,  assert  our  juve- 
\<ju  Jl.  ^  u 
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pile  wallers,  that  litis  piMT4)rnianie  is  /wiir'  fi<lc  n  auj 

tlial  it  po.'‘S('ssos  Tuori!  inleivst  liiatt  niu'i*  out  of  ton  aiuou^ 
tin*  productions  of  oiir  iniincrotis  circvd.ilin'j;  lil)rari«'s.  'I'ltii 
foriii,  indcotl,  was  evidently  aiioplod  hy  tltc  docoasod  anthor, 
lor  the  purpt»M  S  of  djlViisin^  aiul  impressing  whal  hr  re^anlrd 
as  reli<^ious  truth,  lie  lias  untoitiinatelv  ))aid  at  lea'^t  injual  at* 
tent  Lon  to  polemical,  as  to  priunicai  divinity:  yet  there  is  so 
niucli  of  sound  doctrine  and  undefiled  religion,  naturally  and 
pailieiicaliy  interwoven  with  his  narrative^  that  we  ^i^lCercly 
regret  onr  inaiiility  t«>give  it  umpialified  approhalion. 

I'o  a  very  apposite  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hates,  iudiriously  in¬ 
serted  intlic  title  puge,  we  refer  those  rcad(*rs  wtu>  may  be.  dis¬ 
posed  to  condemn,  indiscriminately,  every  attempt  at  propagat* 
ing  religion  hy  means  of  fictitious  compositioti.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  siionhi  consider  it  as  a  serious  calamity,  if  the 
^ncccss  of  the  present  work  slionld  hu  loosi*  a  pack  of  reli¬ 
gious  novels  upon  tlie  public.  lU'garding  such  efiVirts 
in  a  iitrrary  view’,  we  must  confess  that  they  have  scarcely 
<*\er  sina'cedi'd.  Henry  Brooke  was  not  di'licient  in  genius, 
nor  (latterU  )  in  piety:  yet  a  mor(‘  inconsistent  fan  ago  of 
beauties  ainl  absurdities  is  hardly  to  he  met  witli,  than  his 

Fool  of  (Quality."  ( )tlier  performances  of  tliis  kind,  are,  not, 
witlistaniling,  scarcely  to  he  mentioned  witli  liis.  'J’lie  present 
vNork  is  superior  to  many  ;  and  its  chief  failure,  is,  that  it 

———“To  party  givi^s  up,  uhat  was  me^int  for  niaakind.” 

Bv  liarping, almost  pm  pi'tiiallv,  on  tlic  topic  of  rrlictoKs 
srn/y  it  must  disgti-t  those  whom  it  does  r.oi  eonvinee;  and  will 
diseomagi'  those  parents,  from  adciiiiting  it  into  tlieir  domestic 
l\l)raries,  win)  <lo  not  wish  th<*ir  ehildrett  to  detest  the  fonp 
'«)f  ndi‘^ion  t*'tah!i'.he  I  h\  the  laws  of  th»‘ir  eoitmrv.  Kvmi  a 
moderate  and  nnnicNt  dissenter  may  be  learlnl,  lest  tin*  nniu- 
formed  and  ine\ periein’etl.  howevi'i*  w ell-disposod,  should  im¬ 
bibe  that  spirit  of  po-iiivlty  and  iidaUlbilit v,  ctti  snlijeet^  of 
which  the  bc>l  aiul  wisest  nu  n  in  all  ages  haw  n'tained  ddler- 
rnt  opinimis,  that  soampK  pervail(‘s  the  discussions  iinrodueed 
into  this  work.  'Fliis  spiiii,  r»r  regard  as  tlie  very  essence  of 
poperv ,  ami ’th('  fntulamcptal  principle,  of  religimis  perseen- 
t’on.  it  tins  al>o  a  fatal  elleci  on  peisoi.s  w lio  cHe  inclined  to 
:  'cptie.^in.  \Vhile  lliev  see  votaries  ol  every  sect  of  Chris, 
ti.un  a  •  eonfidenr  am!  zealous  rc.-j)oeting  the  things  in  w  liieh 
i!u*\  i.iti  r  1*  'm  e;n.h  i  tlier,  us  they  are.  lespeeting  those  ii^ 
whteh  they  all  agrt'r .  what  concinsiot)  is  more  natural,  than 
that*  smee  thev  l  annot  e.ii  be  riifht  m  tlie  fornx’r,  ilu-y  mav  all 
lie  u  >  m  tiie  !a't»‘r  ^  How,  huhvd,  can  a  man  who  i  >  iinac* 
O’aiimed  wi»:i  geaume  heait-feh  piety,  judge  otlierwi.a  ?  'Fhc 
•  lU  ill  ntor  of  >urpii7e.  is,  Miat  per>on.s  who  are  liappilv  par- 
r.^cr.  ef  the*  hlesstuf ,  siionlil  pul  such  a  ■'liiinbling  bJ»u»,  in 
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flic  vVfiy  ot  the  ii>;norant  uiul  nnlx'licjviTi^  !  Able  as  they  art* , 
iroiii  crprrlrnrt'^  to  <>1  r(*al  ('lirisiianitv  ;  and  coiiviHeed, 

dial  inuli4tiitk‘s  wbo  tVoin  them  in  inferior  topics,  pos- 

vss  at  least  an  ecjual  share  of  j^eiuiine  piety  with  themselves; 
they  miohi  surely  4l<‘rivj*,  from  the  retleelion,  inereHsiiit^  con- 
liilenee  respeeiiijn  fuiHlamentul  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
iiH  itasiiio  (iiiHdenee  resjM*t:ti!»jr  their  peculiar  views  of  les% 
important  inatu*r>.  On  ilu*.  former,  tin*.  Seripturi‘s  are  full  and 
explieit;  oil  tiie  latter,  they  sav  very  little:  and  that  little  has 
always  been  variously  interpreieil  by  the  sineerest  C'hrislians, 
wliih*  they  have  corilially  aL,rced  on  every  ihin;^  llial  is  c<Hisi- 
deri'ti  b\w/;//y()f  tlu’in  as  essential  to  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Miieli,  however,  of  the  religions  discussion  interwoven  with 
tills  narrative,  is  of  ‘general  iinpintanee.  ('hristiaii  practice 
and  experience  are  usually  hcpi  in  \  it‘vv  ;  and  many  sound  ar- 
<^ninents  a‘>ainst  Deism,  .Fndaism,  atnl  Popery,  are  occasionally 
intersperscvi.  '^riie  laile.r  is  made  tlie  prt»minent  subject;  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  di‘>iwn  ofsiiikine,  throiij^h  its  sides,  a  fatal 
blow  at  all  national  ndij^ious  establishments.  These,  indeed, 
the  pious  author  (odiilv  enmiL^h)  identifies  with  po|Kn*v  ! 
ahlioiitrh  they  are  obviously ,  not  luerelv  distinct  from  it,  but 
nc'ccssarilv  liostile  to  it.  Shoidd  we  ever  liave  lieard  of  the 
ehurehi's  of  Knjiland,  ainl  of  l^eotland,  if  popery  had  not  been 
<'xeluded  from  our  Island  !  'There  is  no  church  of  Sjiain,  or  of 
Portui^al  ;  hfcuuse  the  inhahitants  of  those  countries  are  pa- 
pists.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  title  of  (wa/llain  church,  arose 
merely  tVoin  privih*^es  claimed  by  the  Frencli  prelates  in 
cjrnip/fvfi  iVfMn  papal  anlliority. 

'The  writer  was  evidenllv  very  ill-inforincul  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  lie  repr(‘seiits  (that  is,  lie  causes  his  principal  J)ra 
Mid'is  persona'  to  reorestMit)  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Cihristian 
(.’fiiirch,  as  sprinj^iiii:;  from  the  estahlishment  of  (’iirislianity  in 
tin,*  Homan  empire  hv  Cotistaiitini* !  This  i^  no  nnnsual  opinion  : 
bait  if  those  who  hold  it  ever  rt*a(l  Kust'hius,  and  the  tripartite 
historians,  we  cannot  imagine  wlwt  sort  of  spectacles  they  put 
tm  for  the  pertisai.  We  refer  our  nnalers  to  those  authorities 
for  our  support,  wliile  we  assert,  that  C'onst.iiitiue  earelully 
avoided  makinpj  any  innovation  in  the  (Miristian  church  ;  or 
even  interfeiin^  in  its  internal  eonceiiis,  farther  than  by  % 
iViendlv  mediation  to  allempt  at  ree.onciliiu.^  its  jarrinj;  iiietn- 
her>.  He  leli  every  thinu  to  the  decision  of  its  ministers,  ineiely 
Ucsin^  his  temporal  power  for  their  support  and  coitnttmancc  ; 
wiiiioiit  whieli,  in  tlie  .‘‘tale  of  theehureh  at  that  time,  there  was 
apparent  danger  of  a  relapse  into  paj;aiiisni :  anti  with  which, 
so  far  ttsLs  ilu*  wliole  Homan  empire  from  lK*comini^  nominally 
Christian,  that  a  comparison  of  the  Ae/t//<r  Inipnii  leaves  it 
desalt  fill,  whether  the  number  of  bibho[uirs,  on  a  «^encral  . 
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7'hnrnton  Ahhry, 

iiicrra^cJ,  m*  dri  reascd,  subsequently  to  the  accession 
ot  C'onstantiiie. 

fii  like  nuinurr,  ilic  author  asserts,  that  none  hut  national 
rluirclifs  #‘ver  persecuted.  I'liis  is  either  a  more  truism,  or  a 
'^ross  mistake.  It  lit*  meant,  that  none  ever  ])erseouted  who 
were  destitute  of  the  pewt*r  to  persecute  ;  who  will  dispute  it  }  , 
fhit  who  will  ^ive  much  credit  to  any  sect  for  this  iu*p;ative 
virtue  If  he.  is  to  he  understood,  that  relip;iouists  who,  tliough 
not  belonjrinpr  to  any  national  church,  had  power  to  persecute, 
did  tioi  exercise  it,  let  those  who  adopt  the  assertion,  ])rove  it 
iti  any  iuNtanr  e  ;  that  of  the  Quakers  solely  (to  their  everlasting; 
liouonr)  heinej  excepted. 

It  is  true,  that  this  superficiality  of  information,  and  the 
-♦•It  snthciency  natiirallv  connected  with  it,  are  perfectly  in 
character,  as  expressetl  hv  y«>nni»  ladies  whose  eyes  are  just 
op.  •ned  i»ii  ndijxious  ohjecis,  before  they  have  time  to  acquire 
Uuowh‘(lg.:,  nr  to  discover  “  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are 
of’*  theniM'lves:  hut  tio  si*^n  of  inereasinp;  knowi(*di;e  and  hu- 
niiliiv  in  the  letter  writers,  no  intimation  from  the  author 
nf  censnre  on  these  palpable  defects,  appears  throughout 
the*  work.  V\’e  have  reason  therefore  to  fear,  that  they  at- 
raclied  to  this  ^ood  man  himself;  and  that,  as  the  present  is  a 
posthumous  work,  he  nevtT  suspocted.  the  scantiness  of  his 
knowh-d^e,  or  the  fallibility  of  his  judgement,  till  he  entered 
the  heaveidy  world  I 

W'hat  ive  have  to  the  livinir.  Were 

the  pious  author  in  tliis  state  of  being,  we  should  ht^  <lisposed 
to  eidarge,  by  way  of  friendly  caution  to  him.  Hut  notwith¬ 
standing  defects,  which  we  fear  will  greatly  circumscribe  the 
utility  of  his  work,  it  contains  so  much  excellent  matter,  as 
ureatly  toouthallunce  itsCirors,  both  in  extent  and  importance. 
Wc  do  not  wisli  to  damp  the  curiosity  of  his  rcailers,  or  to 
los-icn  ihr  interest  of  his  story,  by  abridging  it.  It  wants  unity, 
like  most  modern  novels,  in  eonsetjnence  of  having  no  one 
character  snfhcienlly  prominent  to  attract  the  principal  at- 
ti-ntion.  'I’he  language  and  disjiositions  of  the  letter-writers, 
.uc  not  sulhcieuily  distiuet  to  he  characteristic,  or  to  entertaiu 
by  \ariclv  ;  although  the  narrative  part  is  not  exceptionable 
in  this  respect.  'J'lie  bigoted,  tliongh  benevolent,  l\ipist  ;  thft 
perstx^uting,  though  profane, (’hurchman  ;  the  sarcastic,  though 
lukewarm.  Sceptic  ;  are.  well  poiirtraved  and  supported  — • 
Jjtile.  docs  the  author  seem  to  have  supposed,  tliat  he  was 
exiuhiting  tlie  narrow-miniledness  and  self.^ulliciency  of  a 
luiif-inforined  tlisscnter,  as  obviously  as  any  of  the  preceding  I 
Among  a  few  olhei  defects  of  probability,  is  the  striking  simi¬ 
larity,  KOine  would  say  apparent  inade(]uacy,  of  llie  means, 
by  w  iiicl)  a  uioial  cliangt*  is  eliocted  oh  so  many  of  the  characters. 


Thornton  Abbey,  103'i 

Many  of  th(^  discussions  are  also  liable  to  object  ion,  liy  iJjeir 
atrong  resemblance. 

The  author  being  an  Anti  .pa'dobaptist  in  sentiment,  no  one 
could  reasonably  expi'rt  him  to  dismiss  bis  congregation,  be¬ 
fore  be  had  brought  them,  at  least,  to  the  water’s  edge.  I'bis, 
however,  he  has  doiie  in  ifje  most  natural  mnnner,  by  first 
leading  them  to  attend  on  the  ministry  of  a  |)oor  good  man  of 
that  denomination,  and  introducing  them  t«)  his  private  ac¬ 
quaintance.  'riieir  consei|Ucut  resolutions.  In  this  respect, 
arc  described  with  a  modesty  tliat  ailords  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  debates  on  church  government  in  former  parts  of  the 
Work.  Wc  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  the  clasing 
letter,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner  ;  adding 
oidy,  that  bis  name  was  Satebell,  and  that  lie  was  a  fieigbbonr 
and  friend  of  the  Hev.  Andrew  Fid' m*,  of  Kettering,  whose 
^  approbation  of  its  leaditig  sentiments’  is  pretixed  to  the  vvork. 

“  Lptter  XCIX.  From  Airs.  Neville  to  Airs,  WortlJington, 

^  Dear  Madam, 

‘  Your  letter  give  us  great  pleasure. 

'  1  was  already  happy  ;  but  the  consent  of  my  dear  aunt  to  reside  either 
vnth  us,  or  near  us,  is  no  small  addition  to  my  happiness.  I  pray  that  the 
divine  blessing  may  ac  ompany  this  event,  and  th.at  many  years  of  health 
and  of  increasing  felicity  may  be  granted  to  you  by  our  licavcDly  Bene*  • 
factor. 

*  My  dear  aunt  may  possibly  ^eel  some  suqirisc  when  I  inform  her,  that 
next  Lord’s  day,  Mr.  Neville,  the  two  Mr.  Clifford’s,  Signor  Albino, 
Maria  and  F.usebia,  and  my  dear  Mr.  Neville  and  myself,  are  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  and  addcil  to  the  church  under  the  care  of  Mr  Lowe.  I  .im  aware 
that  in  this  particular  we  must  act  without  your  example,  and  probably 
without  your  full  approUition.  We  hope,  however,  you  will  give  us  cre¬ 
dit  for  having  carefully  examined  the  New  IVstament  on  the  subject,  and 
for  acting  according  to  our  conviction. 

‘  Being  desirous  of  walking  in  communion  with  a  Christian  church,  « 
occurred  to  me,  1  bjlieve,  first,  as  a  previous  question,  nithether  I  had  yet 
been  bafithed ;  and  consequently  whether,  according  to  the  New  'fesiament^ 

I  could  be  denominated  a  visible  Christian,  and  entitled  to  partake  of  those 
ordinances  which  are  peculiar  to  a  visible  church.  For  a  while  I  kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself ;  but  Ix'ing  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  invalidity 
of  infant  baptism,  I  o|K‘ned  my  mind  to  my  dear  Mr.  N.  He  soon  men- 
tioncvi  it  to  the  rest  of  our  friends,  and  so  the  subject  became  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  and  inquiry.  Not  one  amongst  us  could  bc.ar  to 
reason  in  the  manner  of  some,  that  baptism  was  not  essential  to  salvation, 
and  was  therefore  of  small  importance.  Neither  <iuist  we  tfismiss  th** 
subject,  lest  it  should  affect  our  fellowship  with  goilly  Fa*dobaptist«.  On 
this  point  1  well  rememhered  many  of  your  conversations,  in  which  you 
expressed  your  higli  esteem  for  many  godly  Lpiscopalians,  from  whom 
revel ihcless  you  were  obliged  to  stand  aloof  in  the  article  of  communion, 
ivst  you  should  coumen.mcc  even  a  brother  iu  wfwt  you  t04>idered  to  bo 
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wronp^.  The  result  was,  that  after  much  prayer,  and  serious  cxamlnatioa, 

Wf  were  ail  of  one  mind,  that  at  present  we  were  unlxiptlzed,  and  tluti,  ni 
DO  church  acting  up  to  the  a|)osU)lic  example  could  receive  us  into  com. 
munion  in  our  present  state,  it  was  our  duty  to  be  bapti  'cd  withoui  d*  lay, 
according  to  the  order  whicli  we  conceived  to  U‘  plainly  Uiught  in  the  New 
Testament. 

‘  It  is  not  for  m<*  to  instruct  one  so  much  my  superior  in  age,  in  wlsdonii 
and  in  Christian  e\j>crience  ;  but  mv  dear  aunt  will  permit  me  to  intreat 
her  to  n  consider  the  sul^et  t,  and  to  ex.imine  whetlier  it  be  not  a  necessary 
conseciuence  anring  from  tiie  general  principle  which  runs  ilirough  all  her 
valuable  letters,  that  positive  institutions  require  to  be  authorized  by  positive 
precepts  or  example. 

‘  If  we  durst  Hatter  ourselves  w  ith  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  whom  we  all 
so  highly  esteem,  one  with  u;  in  the  most  intimate  Christian  fel¬ 

lowship,  great  would  be  the  addition  to  our  joy.  If,  la>wevtr,  my  dear 
aunt  cannot  come  into  our  virws,  there  arc  thri'e  Pjrdob..ptlst  churches 
within  less  than  ten  miles  of  Thornton,  and  every  aecomniodatlon  will  bo 
*1  horded  her. 

‘  Mr.  Neville’s  health  is  fully  restored  ;  and  he  enjoys  as  much  hap]v- 
ress,  l)Oth  in  his  o\v»i  breast  and  in  his  familv,  as  the  j)resenL  woild,  of 
which  Ail  the  jo\s  aiv  nnxeti  with  trouble,  will  admit. 

‘  A  union  is  likely  to  take  place  in  a  month  f»r  five  weeks  between  Mr. 
C.  Clidbrd  and  our  Iv  lovt  d  Kusehin  Can  you  bring  your  affairs  at  Isling¬ 
ton  so  nearly  to  a  close  before  tliat  time  as  to  U'  present  at  the  w'cdding  ? 

It  would  very  much  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  dav.  If  you  w'ill  let  iis 
know^  a  few  days  beforehand,  Mr.  Neville  and  myself  will  go  to  Islington 
to  accompany  you  down.  Verhaps  Miss  Levi  will  accompany  us.  She  is 
t  »weeMrmp**rcd  girl,  and  fears  God.  You  will  be  greatly  delighted 
with  her  manne.rs  and  her  c(*nvers.ition. 

*  All  our  fiends  unifc  in  the  kindest  respects  to  you  with, 

My  dear  Aunt, 

Your  ever  affectionate  Niece, 
MIRANDA  NEVILLE: 

/^rt.  XI 1.  /^  rrtailseniithc  TerthoflVhccht  Pinions ^  c,  ;  demonstrating 
the  bi&l  Forms  which  can  lx*  given  them  for  the  various  Puiposes  ot 
Machinery,  such  as  Mill-woik,  Clock-worl:,  SiC.;  and  the  Ait  of 
finding  their  Numbers.  TransLted  from  the  Freneh  of  M.  k'araus ; 
with  Additions.  Ilhisttaied  with  liflcen  iMate-s.  8vo.  pp.  1(>().  Price 
10s.  (id.  boards.  Taylor.  London.  ISJti. 

A  COUNTRY  in  uhicli  manuractiircs  are  exten.^ively 
established,  and  coiuhicled  with  spirit,  as  in  Riitain^ 
becomes  hy  degrees  a  comiliy  of  maehineiv  For  inveii* 
tions  to  diminish  the  (jiiantitv  of  luinian  lai>oiir  tunployed, 
»vill  he  more  incenious  in  constriietion,  more  powerful  in 
operation,  .md  of  more  general  use,  in  projiortion  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  fnrnisliing  a  greatvv  (juanlity  of  contniodities  at 
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rt)0<U*rati*  aikl  i^juabU*  prices.  "J'hc  bcnlily  c.xcitjnuft  of  work- 
iiion,  in  whatever  hraneli  of  labour,  have  tln’ir  liiuits;  nml 
excessive  eiiorts,  if  uiutuly  prolonj^t^l,  inmiediablv  ilcstroy 
the  health  and  vii^oiir  of  those*  wliu  pursue  them.  liiit 
machines  may  be  continued  in  activity  day  and  ni^lit,  wwk 
after  week,  anil  month  after  month;  Iiavin*;  in  themselves  iio 
iiU\  whi(.*h  .sutlers  a  sensible  con.sumjition,  no  principle  of 
activ  ity,  w  !iv>se  etier^rv  retpiires  a  paii.se  to  eilect  its  ivcovery 
or  renovation. 

We  hav  e  Si  cn  t’lo  inannfuctiires  of  onr  own  country  Kolicit 
the  aid  of  every  hand  that  cmdd  be  sparei!  from  its  auric  nil  lire; 
and  .seek  in  distant  lands  for  labourers  of  cverv  to 

supply  the  mil),  <u*  to  throw  the  shuttle.  W'e  have  seen 
iii«x<‘niiity  (rxerteii  to  its  utmost,  to  contrive  and  ti»  con.struct 
those  machines,  vvhii  h  lhe.se  labourers  were  to  su[>erintend, 
Liid  assist.  W’e  remember  t!ie  time  when  tliese  eoiistructioiMi 
were  tln‘ dread  and  the  baireo  of  manufacturers:  hut  we  he- 
lievc,  the  most  imiorant  workman  of  tin*  prc'scnt  ilay  ncknow- 
ledires  their  utility,  and  would  with  difliculty  he  inducixl  to 
reliiKjuish  that  Vi-rv  implement,  which  his  father  or  j^rund- 
fatlier  would  have  ujladly  committed  to  the  flames. 

(.'onsii.h*rin‘4 ,  then,  the  importance  of  luaeliinrs  to  shorten 
labour,  and  the  nnmiier  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  tfirin, 
AS  proprietors,  as  invetitors,  or  as  eonstrnctors,  it  is  wonderful 
that  so  little  lias  hitherto  been  commimieatod  on  this  subject, 
by  the  medium  of  the  press.  Other  nation.s,  the  Dutch  for 
instiince,  have  published  folio  after  fidiis  on  the  coiistnu'iion 
of  mills;  and  on  almost  every  hranch  of  the  luill-w riojht’s 
}>ri)fession.  Neither  can  this  dcfieieney  be  always  attributed 
to  private  interest  ;  a?>  many,  anti  we  suppose  the  i]n»*it  iinpur- 
tani,  of  onr  niaeliines  bein^  patent,  their  principles  are  o|h*ii 
to  the  inspeetit)!!  of  all  wiio  think  proper  to  investigate  the 
cnroiuicnt.s  of  their  speeifieations. 

It  is  true  that  our  eumiu  yiiian,  the  late  Mr.  Sine.nton,  had 
occasioiiallv  turned  his  attention  this  way  ;  hut  iiis  eomniim:- 
ealions  bc;ing  ;ulviri.‘ssevl  to  the  iloyal  Society,  though  they  ilul 
reach  the  puiihe  in  tin*  Philosophical  ’I  ransactions,  were  not 
published  adequately  to  the.ir  merits  ;  and  heiiig  composed  at 
various  intervals,  coulil  ue  t>f  hut  lilile  value  to  the  praeticnl 
artist,  till  ihev  wmv  eolleeleil  into  one  \oiimie,  by  the 
publisher  ol  tlie  work  helore  us.  Had  .Mr.  Smeaion  investigat¬ 
ed  the  present  sulijeet,  anil  directed  upon  it  liis  singular 
powers  of  tliought  and  comhination,  we  doiil>t  not  hut  liie 
ilritish  public  wouiil  have  deiiieti  important  .servici*s  Iroiii  bis 
labours;  and  tins  nation  migbr  tlien  have  given  instruction, 
instead  of  receiving  it  from  a  foreigner. 

W'e  are  not,  liowever,  disposed  to  under\a!iii*  produetioir. 
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nt  srionce  Ml  whatever  qnartt»r  ihcv  ori^iunte ;  and  wr  thinlc 
tile  traiislaior  of  thi'*  treatise  has  urll  rniployrd  his  time,  in 
prcparinij  it  fortlie  I’ritish  pnMic.  I'he  process  touard  jierfec- 
tion,  ill  etunplicated  maehin(*ry,  is  perhaps  too  generally  the 
reverse  of  what  mii;ht  lie  exjieeted.  When  practice  lias 
slu;wii  the  importanee  of  a  machine,  science  takes  it  up, 
in vcsti«^ates  its  jirlnci j)h*s,  analyses  its  movements,  and  cf>rrccts 
th(!m,  l>v  the  assistance  of  mathematical  precision.  Mathema¬ 
ticians  are  seliiom  inventors,  and  workmen  are  rarely  men  of 
scit'fice :  vi’t  the  mutual  assistance  of  study  and  ])ractice,  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  snhject  which  eacli  is  intctit  on  im¬ 
proving. 

'This  work  is  confined  to  the  mathematical  department,  and 
proceeds  in  a  Sf'ientifie  manner  to  explain  the  principles,  to 
<leserihe  the  effects,  and  to  demonstrate  what  slo>uld  he  the 
Results,  of  ('ertain  coiisrrnetions  of  wheels,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  this  science  to  invt*stip[ate  and  determine. 
Onr  readiTs  would  diTive  hut  little  iiiformritiou,  and  less 
aiiui>ement,  from  anv  extracts  whicii  we.  mi"ht  transerihe. 
N\‘itlii'r  could  ue  easdv  render  them  intelli^ihle  witlnuit  the 
plates.  Uni  we  recommend  the  work  as  truly  valuahlc  to  the 
practical  man  ;  who  will  here  find  many  hints  of  whieii  he 
may  avail  himself;  ami  the  causes  of  inanv  etVects  hy  which 
lie  has  hern  perpU’xed  and  emharitissed.  We  need  not  remind 
him,  that  the  ivsiilis  in  practice  seldom  correspond  precisely 
with  those  which  are  assijj;ni‘d  bv  theoretic  calenlatioii. 
Nevertheless,  uc  have  been  informed,  that  wheels,  on  a  lar^e 
.scale,  eonstrncti'd  aecordinpj  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  Dissertation,  have  lasted  three  or  four  limes  as  lon^, 
without  iieediiiij;  repairs,  as  those  of  ordinary  workmansliip  ; 
and  that  they  performed  their  operations  more  etYecinally,  with 
less  interruption,  atid  disappoiniment. 

'riie  <o!nents  ot  the  ^(^lnme  arc,  a  modest  and  sensible 
prei  ace,  mehidinjL;  a  notic’e  of  the  charaeier  of  M.  Camns. 
'This  is  siK  v  v'eiied  by  an  extract  from  Imison's  Klemeiits  of 
Science  and  Art,"  de>cril>in'jj  the  Cycloid  and  Kpicycloid ; 
tin*  properties  ot  whic  h  figures  are  intimately  connected  with 
till'  theory  ot  the  true,  shape  for  the  teeth  of  wheels.  Tliis  ar¬ 
ticle  is  introduced .  proles^edU*  to  supply  a  pretended  omission 
oi  M.  C.nmis.  W'hatexer  inj^emiity  it  inav  di>plav,  it  is  not  verv 
suitabh'  here;  I  n'  it  diametrieillv  opposi’s  some  parts  of  that 
ant hcr'.N  reason’. UL"',  and  inf(*r<Miees,  which  are  capable  of  dc- 
iiunisir.itimi  ;  it  also  professes  to  banish  friction,  by  con- 
ytrnctions  and  tornis  ot  teeth,  which  we  do  not  consider  as 
adeipiaie  to  ih.it  pnrpcw.*.  If  the  writer  had  properly  esti- 
muieil  t!ie  ilifierence  hci\M*e:i  the  action  uf  wliech  u)  rubbing 
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against  each  other,  each  oilier, and  /W.VwiTnpon  each 

other,  he  would  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  his  theory  ;  so  far, 
at  Iciist,  as  the  idea  of  wholly  avoiding  friction,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  ensuring  an  e(|uable  and  constant  motion,  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Ihvwater,  in  his  late  editio!i  of  FiMguson’s 
laM  tures,  anima(iverte<i  on  tliese  principles,  as  they  apjieared 
in  Imison:  a  retort  courteous,  if  it  he  intended  as  courteous^  is 
no  more  tlian  might  ha\e  been  expected;  but  why  obtrude 
it  here  ? 

'The  proper  subject  of  tlie  work  itself,  is  a  dissertation  by 
M.  (’amus,  on  the  best  form  which  can  he  given  to  the  teeth 
of  the  wheels  of  a  machine;  with  cal<  illations  of  tlie  projier 
number  of  lectli  for  various  ])urpost*s,  their  due  lengths, 
eurves,  3ha])e»:,  relative  positions,  proportionate  number  of 
revolutions,  ike.  'I'he  plates  of  the  teetli  of  wheeb,  are  said 
(p.  70.)  to  be  drawn  with  siiiHclent  accuracy  for  clock  and 
watch  makers  to  imitate  l>y  the  eye,  in  fininbing  wheels  too 
.small  to  be  set  out  licre.  'I'he  true  form  of  crown  wlu'els,  am! 
pillions,  is  ascertained  on  principles  which  are  also  applicable 
to  l)evel  wheels;  though  wheels  of  this  last  description  arc 
tint  mentioned  bv  the.  author;  being  probably  not  in  use  in 
his  time,  or  neighbourhood.  'Tlie.  last  chapter  comprises 
caleulatious  iuten.led  to  adjust  the  trains  of  clocks,  Orreries, 
and  other  instruments  containing  a  number  of  wheels.  We 
may  notice,  ])ariicularly,  that  ot  the  train  proper  for  a  clock 
to  beat  seconds,  and  carry  wheels,  on  the  arbors  of  which  three 
hands  may  he  placed,  for  shewing  seconds,  minutes,  and  Itours, 
without  any  unnecessary  wlieels :  also  that  intended  for  an 
astronomical  clock,  the  great  wheel  of  which  shall  perform  ontf 
rcvoluiion  in  a  mean  year,  within  l"  1 1'^' of  precision:  that 
of  auuihcr,  intended  to  shew  a  synodical  revolution  of  the 
moon,  with  no  griMtcr  error  than  1./'',  worked  from  the 
inimile  wheel  of  a  clock,  'riie.  application  of  algebraical 
processes  to  rpiestions  of  this  intricate  nature  is  explained  with 
perspicuity. 

On  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend,  to  all  mechanists, 
fills  translation  of  M.  ('amns’s  Di.ssertation  ;  which  originally 
torined  part  of  a  Cours  dc  Mulhcmatupie,  ])nhlished  by  the 
author,  ami  is  here  ih’tached  from  its  connection  in  that  work. 
If  this  specimen  should  met*t  with  the  sanction  of  the  public, 
it  is  umlcist<>od  tlmt  the  proprietors  have  some  design  of 
pnhlishing  thv*  whoUi  course.  'The  plates  arc  well  executed  ; 
and  shew  their  siihjei  ts  distim  tiy,  which  in  such  reprcstUiU* 
lions  is  a  matter  of  jirimary  importance. 
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Art.Xin.  a.nnin^s  from  7Ammemian  t  Sofitutlf;  to  vtilcFi  nrc  nddccf,  OccjT- 
lonaJ  (H)j4tTv.irions,  ami  an  Odi*  on  Rciiieinent.  By  Mrs.  Bayfield,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Fugitive  Poems,  foolscap  t^vo.  pp.  21i.  Price  5s.  bds.  Lindselt. 
I  HOT). 

^MONG  those  who  fail  the  most  in  tlielr  otuicavonrs  to  me¬ 
liorate  the,  condition  of  man,  we  may  reckon  thewritei, 
who  represents  tin*  (li'praved  heart,  in  its  natural  state,  as  ilrt* 
seat  of  viituf)ns  principle,  who  pioposcs  inadequate  remedies 
to  cure  its  iliseases,  anil  li*aves  his  reailiT  a  slian;j:er  to  the 
doctrines  and  consolations  of  imadnlterati'd  Christianity.  Zini» 
inernuin  oit  Solitude  i'*,  in  this  view,  a  hook  of  daiif^erous. 
tendency.  \Pho,  that  reads  the  proiivictioii  now  under  review^ 
which  is  compiled  from  Ins  first  volmm*,  wonlil  imaeinc*  that 
there  was  any  authorized  ^uide  in  the  way  of*  life  ;  that  there 
existed  in  the  worUl  such  a  hook  as  the  New  'resLament,  and 
that  /iminerman  and  his  fair  admirer  were  aeiptainted  with  it  I 
A  work  which  piofes.s('s  to  lead  man  to  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
which  aims  at  the  perfection  of  his  i  haraetcr,  which  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  his  present  ainl  future  felicity,  can  oidy 
he  exce.lU*iit  as  it  proceeds  upon  the  principles,  and  enforces 
the  inst  met  ions  of  the  (iospei.  d  lie  miserv  of  flie  ]>resent 
state  should  be  tracc’d  to  iis  only  source-  -the  depravity  ot  otii 
fallen  nature.  Its  Q^cnuinc  features,  foiidddini4  as  they  are, 
should  he  faithfully  delineated.  We  should  he.  taught,  that  all 
tilt*  sorrows  which  emhitter  (he  cup  of  lile  juijiinate  in  onr- 
sehes.  The  In  ly  and  happy  tendency  of  the  Cjiristian  re¬ 
ligion,  its  suitableness  ti>  nnr  eondition,  the  change  which  it 
etTects  upon  the  cliaiacter,  and  the  |M‘ace  and  joy  which  it  }»ro- 
duces  in  th»*.  heart,  should  he  al]i*ctinii;lv  repreM’iiteil,  where 
human  hapjiincss  is  the  suhject.  of  investigation.  'I'o  omit 
tlK,‘se  particulars,  is  to  betray  palpable  ij^uorance,  or  soiui‘thin«; 
worse.  Vet  Zimmermau,  wlnle  has  reeouuiiemled  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  solitary  hour,  while  he  has  su«4,<4ested  themes 
of  meditation,  lias  liimplelelv  tlirowii  (’hristianity  into  the 
shade;  the  Hedeemer  is  lorj^oiien  ;  his  name  occurs  hut  once, 
and  then  accidentally. 

'Pile  volume  liefore  us  is  as  destitute  of  sound  piiilosophy  as 
of  religion  ;  its  prineiples  are  superficial,  and  the  virtue 
which  it  inculcates, is  wild  andjomantic.  'Those  who  read  itwitli 
approhation,  aiivl  adopt  it  ivi  a  favourite,  will  soon  imhihe  a 
sickly  delicai  v  of  mind,  equally  unfriendly  to  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  and  to  active  virtues.  Solitude  is  t)nly  desirable,  as  it 
i»i  employed  in  filling  us  to  discharge  the  importaiU  obligations 
of  >o»-ial  life,  ajid  a>  it  lends  to  the  formation  of  our  religious 
i  liarncter  :  and  tii.^  I**  netu  ial  solitude  mav  iu*  enjoyed  not  t>nly 
in  the  wule  waNU',"  hnt  in  tiie  “  eiiy  full."  lle,howeyer, 
who  follows  Zimmeiiuan,  will  soon  become  a  yisioiiary  and  w 


Uiiy  field’s  Gleanings  from  Zhmiermitns  Solituile,  103'J 

i  firlusts-  An  extravagant  imagination  will  usurp  ovit  his  dehili* 

I  talcil  uiulcrstaiiJing,  and  impose  upon  it  a  whining  sensibility 
i  as  a  substitute  tor  piety  and  virtue.  Onr  readers  will  cer- 
1  tainlv  melt  into  tears,  or  burst  into  a  ianup*,  in  whining  out 
j  the  following  most  pathetically  nonstnisical  sentence  : — 

^  ‘  How  good,  how  affectionate  dors  the  heart  become,  on  the  border  of  a 

clear  spring,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  branching  pine  V — Page  Idk 

The  Gleanings  ot  Mrs.  Hayfield  from  “  Ikm*  favourite  Zim- 
merman”  was  not  a  dilliciilt  undertaking;  the  execution  ihere- 
"  tore  merits  little  praise.  A  storv  of  the  most  useful  tendency  in 
the  wliole  volume,  she  has  indeed  omitted  ;  while  many  para* 

I  graphs  are  injndieiouslv  retained.  In  one  instance,  she  h;is 
altered  a  sentence  for  the  worse,  which,  in  its  original  form, 
conveyed  a  sentiment  of  dangerous  import  ;  this  was  ecrtaiiilv 
vei*y  projKr,  if  she  saw  any  strong  ol)jection  against  suppress- 
ing  it  entirely. 

'The  Ode  on  Hetirement  contains  some  good  remarks ;  it 
is  very  like  a  large  cjiiantity  of  poetry  that  \vc  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  jicnise,  holli  in  manuscript  and  print  :  \vv  could 
suggest  some  improvements  in  point  of  grammar.  The  Detli- 
c  iiion  is  fulsome  ;  the  Preface  fashionably  pretty.  Tlie  Not*** 
at  the  end  are  of  a  piece  with  the  book  :  the  readvtr  will 
enjoy  the  following  specimen.  Zimmerman,  having  men¬ 
tioned,  i/i  praise  of  solitude,  that  it  renews  the  fire  of  love^ 
tiius  expatiates  : — 

“  The  whole  course  of  youtliful  feeling  ngojn  beams  forth  ;  and  tiie 
mind — ^precious  recollection  !— fondly  retracing  tlie  first  ;iflection  of  the 
heart,  fills  ilie  bosom  H’itli  :in  indelible  sense  of  those  high  ecstacies, 
which  a  connoisseur  has  said,  proclaim  for  the  first  tune,  that  happy  dls- 
coveiy,  that  fortunate  mo.Tient,  when  two  level  9  fist  p^Tceive  their  mutuiiL 
fondness  (y).’  p.  lo7. 

One  fool  j  says  the  \n  o\i:rh,  via  kes  many. — Here  follows  Mrs. 
K.  (i.  Hayfield  with  lier  note  : 

(q)  ‘  Ah  happy,  thrice  hsppy  moments!  why  fleet  ye  so  fast?  MHiy 
not  continue  that  dear  illusive  charm,  which  delights,  exalts,  and  har¬ 
monizes  the  soul  I  &c.  &c.’  p.  H>3. 

•This  we  take  to  he  a  public  advertisement,  that  Mrs,  FI.  G. 
Hayfield  has  been  in  love,  and  would  like  to  be  again.  IiuletHl 
Mrs.  Fi.G.  Hayfield  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  this  hook, 
'riie  Notes,  the  Preface,  the  Dedication,  tlie  Poem,  the  'ritle>- 
page,  and  the  Cover,  are  all  decorated  with  that  delightful 
name,  in  capital  letters.  It  stares  pertinaciously  in  our  faces, 
throw  the  hook  away  how  vve  will. 
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Art.  XIV.  M^f^^rnhilia  of  tlve  City  Perth  :  unth  t^e  Rer.  AlfTander 
Dull’s  late  of  Tibbermuir)  traditional  Account,  in  the  touTi  of  Perth, 
©?‘thc  death  of  John  Lari  of  Cowrie,  and  hit  Brother,  Mr.  Ale\andnr 
Knihven,  in  IfiCH).  hvo.  pp.  SHf).  Price  10/.  Morrison,  Perth  ; 
Manners  and  Miller,  Edinburgh  ;  Optcll,  London,  IS06. 

PLirVfl  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  Linpdom, 
and  still  asserts  its  dignity  as  the  second  city  in  North 
Britain,  luitwitnstandinp  tho  claims  of  Glasgow  to  tliat  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  convontio?!  of  Burghs.  It  also  boasts  of  considerable 
amiipiity,  of  a  favourable  situation,  of  the  polished  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and,  if  in  commerce  it  does  notetpial  iu  rival, 
the  interesting  events  of  whit  ii  it  has  been  the  scene,  entitle 
it  to  attention,  aiul  justify  the  curiosity  of  the  incpiisiiive 
concerning  it. 

W'c  arc  railier  surprized  that  a  topognipliical  account  of 
a  city  s(»  rcspeetal>Ie,  should  not  have  appeared  before.  The 
rotes  added  liy  Mr.  Cant,  to  7/ic  Musrs  Thrcmdic  of  Adain- 
fou,  the  last  e<lition  of  uhieii  was  piil)lished  in  mO,  could 
rot,  uilh  propriety,  lu*  <  oiisidered  as  a  History  of  Perth ; 
revert  I  leles.s,  they  were  distinguished  by  tliat  appellation, 
because  no  other  work  could  more  justly  elaim  it.  Those 
notes,  in  fact,  have  furnished  tlie  most  interesting  part  of  the 
voliune  before  us. 

After  tiescribing  ilie  city  and  suburbs  of  Perth  in  a  distinct 
and  siitisfactory  manner,  tlie  author  directs  the  visitor  to  somo 
ri*markal)le  scenes  in  the.  vieinity  :  such  as  the  Lin  of  Cam])sie, 
where  the  river  I'ny  rushes  throuuh  an  aperture  only  ten  feet 
in  width;  and  llirnam  hill,  where  lliriiam  vnoovI  'u'aa. 

'I  he  second  division  of  this  work  comprizes  the  historical 
niorahilifi  ;  and  traces  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  of  its 
name,  furnish(‘s  a  list  of  (’oimeils  held  here,  <H'  the  Provosts, 
Ilail.es,  and  Deans  of  (niild,  since  14^5,  aiul  notices  of 
varituis  local  t'vents.  T  he  <*xtrart  from  an  old  rt*gister,  record¬ 
ing  the  reet‘ption  Charles  I.  at  Perth,  is  curious  and  amusing. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  his  politeness,  we  are  assured,  tliat  be¬ 
ing  welcomed,  “  he  delivery  of  an  speachc  mounting  to  hi.i 
I  raize,  v^c.  his  Majestic  siayit  upon  horsebacke  and  heard 
the  saint  yn  patumtlie.”  p,  InJ. 

In  p.  ni,  is  recorded  a  narrow' escape  of  Cromwell,  who 
after  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  aect'pted  an  invitation  to  dine 
ill  the  hon.'»'  ofJohn  Davidson,  a  bold  and  enterprising  gentle¬ 
man,  w  !m  by  an  imposing  appearance,  had  induced  the  Lnglish 
gciHual  to  oiler  honourable  terms  to  the  town.  “  Imine* 
diately  after  Cromwell’s  departure  from  this  house,  the  side 
ZL'iill  }\ll  where  lie  bud  sat  during  dinner. 
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'  The  events  of  later  timos  arc  ireatc'l  with  a  tender  hand ; 
and  as  we  wish  tliat  all  feuds  and  animosities,  v%  hetlier  national 
or  personal,  civil  or  reliiTious,  sliould  he  “  hurled  dtM*p  under 
the  roots  of  the  pjreat  tree,  ot  peace,”  we  shall  not  c6nsurr 
this  conciliatory  disposition,  w lien  it  does  not  severely  atfect 
historical  veracity. 

As  to  the  traditional  account  of  the  death  of  Karl  (»(uvric^ 
which  occupies  twenty  eight  pages,  we  iinrline  t»)  think,  that 
great  obscurity  continues  to  tmvelope  that  atVair.  'I'hat  King 
.lames  was  cajiahic  of  such  a  murder,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  and  that  he  vnahtj  in  this  insfuice^  have  plotted 
against  a  uolileman,  whose  power  and  wealth  In*  hehttld  with  a 
jealous  eve,  we  can  easily  believe:  but,  the  evidiuicc' certniulv 
is  not  so  clear  and  complete  as  to  justify  au  uiujualified 
verdict;  and  happily  we  arc  not  a  jtiry,  hound  to  deliver  it 
before  we  dine.  ^Ve  are  gratified,  however,  with  the  preserva.. 
tiou  of  tills  curious  pici'c  of  history  ;  and  wisii  that  even  tra¬ 
dition  should  not  he  neglected,  in  closes  of  exireinc  obscurity, 
on  which  information  of  every  kind  may  he  useful. 

The  work  concludes  with  the  charters  wiiieli  secure  the 
privih‘ges  of  Perth,  a  list  of  the  subscribers  tt>  the  erection 
of  the  seminaries,  another  of  the  reiUorsof  the  gruiniiiar  schools, 
and  an  account  of  the  academy,  CStc. 

It  w  ill  appear  from  our  rejH»rt,  that  liiis  volume  may  afford 
both  information  and  amusement  to  those  wlioiii  it  concerns  ; 
nevertheless  a  |>c)cket  size  vvoiihl  have  suited  it  imu:h  better, 
as  well  from  the  amount  of  its  real  impottance,  as  froiQ 
its  design  to  accompany  tiie  traveller. 

A  neat  plan  of  the  tow  n  is  profixed  ;  hul  tlic  compass  which 
.should  denote  the  cardinal  points  is  omitted.  A  view  of  the 
bridge,  and  another  of  JSt.  John’s  cl i arch,  are  well  enough. 
I'he  vignette  of  C  row  l  ie  house  is  injudiciously  broken. 


.Aft.  W.  The  ccntiTAuil  sufiet  A^eney  ef  GoJ^  a  Sour  it  cf  Como* 

fation  ln  limes  of  ^luhhc  and  jiriviitc  Calamity,  A  DisC'Vjrsc  dcLfTrcd  tu 
ihr  unlt(*d  Congrcg.'uioni  ot  Protestant  L)isscnters  in  Exeter,  Not.  iL 
180ti.  Ey  L.4rit  C:irpeLter.  pp.  21.  Plicr  is.  Longm.n  aad  Cc.  IBOC- 

''PHK  character  of  this  discouro  is  singularly  placid  and  gcn- 
^  tie;  it  is  cvidentlv  the  proilaction  of  an  elegant  and  cult;, 
vated  mind,  and  it  inanitests  a  sweetness  and  trancjuillity  of  di  j. 
pirsiiion  in  the  author,  which  are  nlghly  amiable.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect,  in  the  same  person,  an  extraordinary 
n-ach  of  thought,  a  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  a  vigorous  and 
cnergrticstvlcofcomposltioFK  Pm  the  diction  isselecland  grace* 
fji,aiKi  the  pciiodi  siuv  i);,.  though  too  often  sn'art  udwI 
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rnrponter's  Sermon. 

bor.ite.  Snrn^  incorrect  or  inclcffMit  cxprt'ssion.^,  it  is  prob^hic 
the  nutlu^r  wemUl  have  altered,  ‘  if  lie  had  posM'ssctl  tiu*  reijiusilo 
leiMire.’  The  follow  injjf  phrase  is  ctM  tainly  ainon^  the  nniiii>er; 
“  the  prospfM-*^.  ’f  not  o/eom//,  is  at  least  obscm«‘<l  by  theM/V/*- 
^sf  darkness y  '^hI^  oversight,  wc  ima‘^ine,  aroM'  from  UKinjr  the 
first  of  these  similar  e.\  pre^sions  in  a  mctitphorh  n! ^  and  (he  se¬ 
cond  iii  i\  iiftrn/  i-vvsv:  as  tfie  author's  ineanin;^:  is  evidt'nllv, 
that  (Ik*  future,  if  not  diKe(mrap:in‘X,  is  at  least  uncer(ain.  We 
consider  (he  praetica*  of  oniittinc:  conjunctive  particles,  and 
other  inconsiderable  words,  in  favour  of  a  sententious  iiciitness, 
as  a  failinjj  aoainst  which  Mr.  f sboidd  be  vij^ilant ;  “  where 
(is)  the  proof”  p.  11,  is  a  specimen  of  this  nature. 

It  would  b«’  well  if  Mr.  I'.’s  discourses  were  charp*able  with 
no  other  than  literarv  faults.  l>nt  tlie  vc^ry  principle  which  it 
aims  to  cstaidisfi  must  appt'ar  (pievtionable  to  most  readers,  ainl 
to  manv  nttcrlv  ijronndit*ss.  '^rhe  so\  crci<^ii  supcrintcndance 
of  (»o(l  may  mdl  bi*  a  source  of  consolation  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  isex(*r(ed,  but  eertainlv  to  none  Ix'sides.  That 
liajjpiness,  with  rej^ard  to  the  universal  system  of  animat(‘d 
lu'iiijx,  will  eventnallv  prt'ponderate,  to  an  incone(’ival)h*  de- 
ipve,  neitluT  scripture  n()r  re  ason  warrant  ns  to  doubt.  That 
ba[)pi(M‘ss,  ab<),  with  r(‘<:ard  to  a  classed  indiviiluals,  will  evmi- 
tnally  preponderati*,  we  have  evf  ry  reason  to  admit;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  expressly  clctine  this  <  lass  to  Im'  tliose  “  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  C'hrist,  and  are  tin*  called  aceordintj^  to  bis  purpose.'* 
Now  if  an  individual  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  be  is  the 
universe  at  lart^e,  or  that  be  is  ineliKlial  anion"  those  individuals, 
who  will  ei»)ov  ultimate  blessedness,  the  continual  siiperin- 
lendin*^  a"ene\  of  (iod  may  indeed  be  a  sonree  of  the  most 
suldime  and  iinfailinii  eonsolatioti.  Hut  that  every  individual 
mill  be.  iiltimattdy  happy,  is  a  notion  entiixdy  at  varianei*  w ith 
tile  ti'iior  and  declarations  of  Divine  Hcvelal ion  ,  subversive,  of 
nun al  ilist inelion.s  and  iiunivt'S,  and  aimniix  the  most  leehh',  a> 
well  as  the  nu'st  fahi‘,  foundations  of  liope  and  trampiil- 
litv.  ^  et  this  is  what  Mr.  (’.  must  nu'an,  it  any  thinu 
iiH'ant,  in  his  \  ap;\ie  and  siiperfieial  reHe<*t i(>Tis. 

It  must  lunv  lie  neeilh*ss  to  inform  ilie  reatier  that  Mr.  Car- 
pimier's  diseoui  sc  is  a  lo<  lure  on  philosoplnc  al  optimism ;  he 
iH*v<*r  eouhl  intend  it  as  a  sermon  to  (’hristians  iUi  (he  revt^aled 
truths  of  the  Ciospel.  'I'lic  name  of  ‘  tfie  Lord  of  (Hory,  the. 
J'linec  of  Heaee,  the  First  and  the  Last,  l>y  whom,  and  for  whom 
are  all  ihiiu^s,'  oceursbnt  once  within  thesi‘  paj^es;  and  then  in  a 
manner  the  most  negligent  atid  incidental;  while  any  referemai 
to  his  mission,  ‘  even  as  a  teaelier  sent  fiann  Ciod,’  is  studiously 
avoided.  M'e  perceive  scarcely  one  sentiment,  which  iniL,ut 
not  have  been  uttered,  and  wbieli,  in  substaiu  e,  has  not  been 
UUefed,  by  philoi>oplnji:j  liiij  witLoul  any  aisi.siam. 
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from  the  ilispensation.  'I'his  dispensation,  indeed, 

to  1)0  considered  as  the  basis  a  metapliysical  Uieory, 
and  a  rnonil  code,  the  most  ajjrrw’aide  to  truth  and  rea¬ 
son;  but  by  no  means  as  a  messa'^u  ol  reconciliation  to  pt^rish- 
irif^  sinners,  or  a  dociarution  of  liie  iniportnnt  fact  that  ‘  Christ 
is  exalted  to  be  a  IMiice  and  a  Saviour,  to  l>estow  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins,’  having  ‘  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
to  brin^  us  to  Cud.’  If  notiiinu;  more  limn  a  philosopiucal 
system  was  necessary  for  the  human  race,  why  was  not  a  uliiio- 
sophica)  system  more  clearly  revealetl,  and  why  was  u  oiviiic 
inissiofi  indis|)ensHbiy  requisite  to esvahlish  it?  iuid  if  a  tiivinc 
mission  was  not  indis|>ensable,  how  surprisin^j  is  the  iiiiineiisr 
waste  ot  that  iniraenious  agency,  which  iiop^'rson  can  rciison- 
ably  dispute,  who  admits  the  authenticity  of  one  sentence  in  the 
New  TestamtMil?  In  fact,  whatdoesthe  Divine  legation  ot  the 
Red  eennT  avail  for  Mr.  (’arpenter,  and  those  who  imbibe  the 
system  whVeh  apparently  he  has  adopti'.d  ?  Thevwill  not  admit 
its  over  their  ;  aU  they  will  admit  is,  that  it 

shall  suggest,  or  coulirm,  the  inferiniees  of  reason  ;  lliai  is, 
shall  render  ns  such  assistance  as  scumtilie  theorists  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  furnish.  Vet  surely,  it  did  not  rcijuirc  such  opero.se 
and  magnificent  prejiaralioiis,  to  instruct  us  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  Ailam  Smiih  has  instructed  us. 

Tliat  these  ohjeclions  should  appear  formidable  to  Mr.  (’ar» 
penler,  vve  have  little  liope.  ^^’e  know  too  well  how  power¬ 
ful  a  principle  is  tiie  love  of  system;  and  that,  when  not  only 
the  vanity  of  man  is  concerned  in  t!ie  ilefencc  of  a  human  sys¬ 
tem,  hut  his  pride  is  deeply  interested  in  its  iriith,  a  tar 
greater  power  is  recpiisite,  than  we  can  expect  irom  common 
means,  to  aeconijilish  its  demolition. 

^riie  ty pogra})hical  appearance  of  this  puhlication  demands 
particidar  praise;  it  is  very  creilitahle  to  a  provincial  press. 


Art.  XV  I.  I'/u  History  of  Scotian  f  relates!  fn  familiar  ConversatiorUf  by 
a  Fathrr  tv  his  ChiiJnn  ;  intorsperud  with  Nlor.il  and  Instructive  Re¬ 
marks,  aod  Observations  on  the  most  Lcaiiing  and  Interesting  Subjects. 
Designed  for  the  Perusal  of  Yout}!,  by  Kll/aln'ili  Plclnie,  Author  of 
Instructive  Kamldes,  ^c.  2  V’olumeii,  I^iiio.  pp.  5o0.  Price  Ss.  bound. 
Longman  and  Co.  Osurll.  ISOti. 


\|US.  llelme,  in  her  brief  but  comiirehensivc  Hi.story  of 
"  ^  Sctillaiid,  lias  taken  upon  herself  tlie  task  of  prccep’or  to 
the  rising  generation,  in  a  very  usetni  dcpariinent  ot  study  ;* 
and  has  been  in  no  inconsiderabie  degrt^e  suciessliil.  Sho  has 
with  great  impaitialitv  traced  the  hi'.tory  of  the  Scottisfi 
people  to  the  earliest  records,  and  conducted  her  i\*aders 


1041-  Rfjlectiofis  on  the  Porirr  of  the  Bishopa. 

thmucT'!  scenes  of  devastation,  to  the  period  when  tlir  Scottisli 
inonareliy  became  \jnited  to  the  Knijlish,  in  the  person  of 
James  the  First.  'Fhe  work  will  certainly  prove  a  suitable 
f^resent  to  youti)  ;  for  tiioni^h  it  onc;ht  not  to  supersede  hooks 
of  more  impr^rtance  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  an  excellent 
epitome  of  facts  ;  and  the  retiectious,  which  arc  tolerable 
well  intnuluci'd  in  tht:  form  of  conver.sations,  are  creditable  to 
tlje  understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  fair  author.  A  sen- 
tence  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  is  quoted  from  the  Gospel  of 
laike,  and  ascribed  to  the  evauirelisi,  who  is  called  an  apostle; 
and  more  than  once,  in  refcience  to  the  acceptance  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  C>od,  Mrs.  H.  represtmts  tiieir  sufferings  ns 
atoning  for  their  crimes ;  a  notion  which  is  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  as  well  as  Uevelntion,  and  which  we  arc  sure  a 
little  relleciion  would  have  c(»rrtH:ted. 


Art.X\  1 1.  on  the  r^ernt  llxtcns’inn  of  the  Po':frr  of  ihrtr  Lord^ 

sht*'s  the  Bhko/.Sy  See.  Svo.  j>p.  -Ji.  Viicv;  Is.  (xl.  Fongman  and  Co. 
iSOb*. 

sensible  elergymau,  wc  may  sup]ur'e,  vicwir.g  tlie 
snbj(‘ct  in  a  serioiw  liuht,  has  liere  nndt'rlaken  to  plead 
against  robbing  l\’ter  to  pay  Faul,  by  taking  power  out  of  the 
hamls  of  the  rectors  to  give  it  to  the  bishops.  M^e  shall  not 
venture  to  obtrude  the  pm/inutm  \u\fius  arbitrators  between 
men  in  holy  ofilers,  or  incur  the  charge  of  ])rcsnniption  by  de- 
ciding  u licre  doctors  disagrc'e.  Hut  wc  must  si'riously  declare 
that  the  anonymous  writm*  Irjs  stated  a  strong  ease,  and  made 
.1  forcible  appeal  to  the  iudgemeni  and  fecliitgs  of  his  Coun¬ 
trymen.  Ho  cofu  eives  ilial  the  rcccttl  acts,  w  hit  h  have  giveii 
to  the  bishops  so  luueh  power  with  regard  lo  the  curati.^  and 
the  resiiience  of  lire  henehred  clergy,  are  incoinpal  ihle  >vil!rtl»e 
prineipli's  of  the  Hritish  constitution  ;  a  violation,  hotli  ofthe  act 
of  union  u ith  Scotlaiul,  and  of  tht; coronation  oath;  nn  infringc- 
uicni  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  a  concealed  mine  un¬ 
der  lire  cburcli  as  established  bv  the  law.  'J'hc  reader  will 
rertvfify  perceive,  Wtfh  ils,  tbaf~tbe  writer  lias  weakened  his 
cauve.  hv  the  common  error  of  eonteniling  for  too  much.  His 
air  umeul.s  would  almost  prove  the  ille^iyility  nf  any  altenition 
ill  the  church.  I'hc  summary  and  arbitrary  mode  of  proce- 
du‘o  which  tlie  Bishop  is  empowered  to  adopt,  appears  to  ns' 
capable  of  bearing  iiard  on  the  clerg\*a  but  at  the  same  time 
It  :,ii,**es  out  of  ilic  nature  of  episcopal  authority,  anil  accords 
with  i**e  svvtcm  of  ecrlcsiastie.il  courts,  which  we  by  no  means 
*  le  author  of  any  di.sjiosition  to  underiniiun 
i  :.i:  l.ardbliips  complaie.cd  of  arc,  ihni  bisliops  are  cm- 
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f^bwc^rcd  to  license  any  Curate  who  shall  be  employed  at  tlic 
line  by  the  incuihbont,  thoiigh  neither  nominated  nor  intended 
to  lUl  the  place  piTinanent^  ;  that  the  ordinary  may  revoke, 

*  summdvUy  and  •u'uhdut  pivccsS^^  any  licence  granted  to  any^ 
curate,  and  reitioi’c  him  from  his  curacy,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
tlic  Af^'hbishhp^  to  be  deterirtined  in  a  summary  u'ay :  and  lastly, 
that  the  Bishvp  nmy  allow  to  curate  any  stipend,  not  exr* 
ceediiig  over  and  abov^  the  use  of  the  |>arsonage  house,  of 
15/.  |H'r  iinn.  in  lieu  df  it;  even  where  the  living  itself  may 
not  be  worth  50l.  or  even  10/.  t^rann. 

Such  are  the  powers  of  which  this  writer*  complains.  We 
a<l vise  him,  find  the  many  who  think  with  him,  to  continue 
their  ap(>eal  to  the  public  in’  a  way  of  temperate  argument, 
;ls  preliminary  to  a  more  solemn  appeal  to  the  legislature  and 
we  donbtuiot  but  there  is  sdDicient  equity  and  good  sense  in 
the  country,  to  procure  the  abro|»ati«^n  of  such  laws  as  can. Ik? 
proved  oppressive  and  uncongenial  with  tlw  constitution. 

- -  - -  ■  .^—1  ,  - 

Art.  XVIII.  More  Miseries  ! !  addressed  to  the  Morbid^  the  Melancholy^ 
atidthe  Irritable.  By  Siir  Fretful  Murmur,  Knt.  12mo.  pp.  190-  Price 
5s.  bds.  Mathews,  1806.  * 

JF  Sir  Fretful  Murmur  cannot  be  extolled  for  his  original 
genius,  he  has  at  least  an  admirable  talent  for  copyine. 
imotbcr  man'^^plaii,  and  for  cribbing  a  jest  from  one  part  of 
bis  own  book  to  enrich  another  part,  it  is  true,  be  has  not  given 
us  any  Latin  criticism  to  construe;  but  this  be  considered  aU 
together  siipertluous,  rightly  judging  how  dilficult  we  sliould 
sometimes  find  it  to  understand  his  Luglish.  Few  readers,  it 
must  bo  confessed,  will  bo  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  hi»> 
jokes  are  often  humourous  or  brilliant,  but  then  none  will  de¬ 
ny  that  they  are  often  licentious  and  iiKicltcate.  hi  sliort, 
Mr.  M  ■  we  beg  pardon.  Sir  F.  M.  hat  devoured  and  di¬ 
gested  the  ‘  Sliseries  of  Human  Life  ;’  tltosc  persons  who  chute, 
may  accept  his  invitation  to  a  second  hand feast  f 


Art.  XI X.  Itahan  Extracts  ;  or  a  S^ipplcmrnt  to  GaKgoani't  Lecttrrt': 
consisting  of  an  extensive  Selection  tixim  the^  best  Claitic  and  Modern 
Authors,  preceded 


ItalLin  Authors,  preceded  by  a  copious  Vocabulary,  with  familiar 
Phrases  and  Dialogues,  by  the  Editor,  Aoloni#  Montucct,  Sanete, 

Hyo.  pp.  386.  PrkcTs.  bdi.  Boosey.  1806. 

IX  compiling  tbit  little  volume.  Dr.  MontuCci  has  rendered  t 
^  coiitidcrable  service  to  the  Italian  student.  It  contains  an 
extensive  vocabulary  taken  from  Pacciolati’s  OrtograM  Ita^ 
Hava^  with  an  Lirglish  translation ;  a  o^llection  of  familiar 
VoL.  II.  t  X 
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^>liias^*s,  chicHy  taken  from  BurcUl  autJ  Vcri,raiji;  and  a  set 
of  dia\o|^ims  translated  from  Goudai’s  Freucli  GrainiMai\ 

A  fu  r  tluvse  are  introduced  anecdotes,  letters,  and  sonnets^ 
arc  arrauj^od  in  two  divisions  respectively,  the  iiiii 
rfi{ssrcOy  and*  the  •Sill  nwderno ;  the  baine  onlcr  is  preserved  in 
the.  estra<‘ts  from  Italian  poets,  in  which  the  yoiinj^  reader 
wdVti nil  some  of  the  liuest  )>assagc^  in  Tasso,  Ariasto,  ami 
Dante^  contrasted  with  tlie  %iTiLiuu;s  of  Meiastasio,  Goldoni, 
ahd'tlic  late  Coont  Alfieri.  The  Dithyrambic  poeai  of  Uedi, 
iiWlffed  Niicev  in  Toscana  ^  is  Uisertcd  entire.  TIic  volume*  con- 
clash's  witii  selections  from  the  prose  of  Boccaccio,  as  our 
Author  prefer alii ug  him,  Segneri,  aiid  Algarotti.  \Vc  may, 
vrithout  muchdiuiituiion,  pronounce  it  a  rc8|)eetable  and  useful 
\^ork'.  o  w. 

But  if.  the  young  reader  peruscf  it  with  attention,  he  may* 
tlcrive  a  prudrntinl  lesson,  far  more  valuable  tlian  a*);^  assistance 
It  cah  aB'ord  in  the,  prosecution  of  his  studies:  be  will  perceive 
that  when  a  leartied  and  ingenious  man  is  chargeable  witli 
vHoity,  peihmtry,  and  aticctation,"  hiS"  talents  wilt  not  protect 
tiiu  fri>nt  public  aoluuuiversiqn ;  that  t)ie  more  he  is  elevau:d 
a,  scholar,  the  more  tie  wilt  excite  notice  and  ridicule 
as*  an  rge^tisf  ;  and  diat  in  proportion  as  he  claims  too  much 
n*j»peef,  tie  will  obtoiii  too  little. 

»  ■-.•••»  V*  '  .  '  'T)  i.  ji*  .i  r 

All.  XX.  iiniiti  a  Focfti.'  Py^tihirlry  PaimeT  (LiichfirW')  with 

4a  ciigraviag  in  ix^uu  tinta.  4to.  , Price  :5s.  tkl.  I.ongtDat! 

i^ud  Cu.  •  '  *  -  — ’  - 

suhjeef  of  this  little  poem 'will  doubtless  procure’ it 
readers  ;  a  ^ld»^t•el,  wtiicli  titne’ean  never  deprive  ol  its 
pivi'iiiini'nt  inteirst,  though  dulhiesH'tnny.  •i’hv  nYofal  lemw  of 
ihe  sentiments  appears  *  to  be  ^ 

;k4t'f!*ioir  “  von  Godj”  isi  iiot  iespe<*ttul  but  this  "e'beiievc  is 
.1  provinemli^.  *  ‘  .  -•  * ;-* 

^  t 

iiiF  ■■■  ■  I  If  «  *«  iii^p>ii  . mm 

Ar*,\Xl.^  Hur  StiJm  bL»  ^r.J«7icJ  c^  iJu 

^fertir^  tfD.rM hsior.a r y  SccirfL,  Muy  10,  1 1,1 ‘.I.  By  thcIU  v. 

'J\  Chadi's,  A’.  B.  P.ib  ;  S.' Bnillry^  May^icrtcr  ;  D.  Ebguc,  A.  ^1. 
Gosport ;  R  VVhrttmgtii'm’,  Kyrrttm  ;  also  ^rport  ^  ihr  nirectow, 
-  4ttda  lait  ot  ^uhtcnhcrs.  'PuUrsheJ  for  of  t)i£  ScfuU. 

,  iJi).  i50.  iVirc  S4:‘  %ViR!amf.  tSOJ.  '  . 

' PHIS,  ;nunnl,  voluuie  conuvins^^as  usual,  the  Report  of  the 
of  tjie  Mi>Niopary  Society,  and  four  Sennoiis, 
preuelu^l  1>  dore  that  Societv,.  pivvious  to  culleciioiu  for  ihe 
Hopport  rf  iT>  fuiKU.  liepoit  describes  tlie  state  of  the 

nnsi>ions‘m  Oiahcilc  ,  Norcli  America,  South  Africa,  Aria,  and 


French  Pallas’s  Travels,  lOll 

Co vlon  ;  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  preparing  for 
a  mission  in  China  ;  an(1  the  plans  in  contemplation  form- 
temptinj^  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  To  this  report  nro  an  • 
nexed  a  list  of  Missionaries/ and  the  stations  in  which  they. arc 
employed,  and  a  statement  of  contributions  and  expenditure. 

Thelenj:th  and  diverslfjed contents  of  tliis  intcrasiing  article 
will  not  admit  of  its  appearing  in  any  form  on  oiir  pages  ;  wo 
therefore  feel  it  tlio  more  our  duty  to  recoinineiid  the  work 
itself,  to  the  attfiiiion  of  onr  readers. 

Of  tho  sermons  it  mnv  bcsnfticient  to  snv,  they  possess  con 
siderabie,  thongli  very  different  merit,  and  may  be  read  by 
every  serious  Christian  with  pleasure  and  edification.  The 
subjects,  arc  The  yoke  of  bondage  di'stroycd  by  Chtist, 
Isa.  X.  27.  God’s  covenant  the  believers’  plea  in  f  ivoiir  of  tfjc 
dark  corners  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  20.  The  duty  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  seek  tfie  salvation  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  x.  1.  Messiaii 
lifted  up  as  an  ensigu  to  tho  |>copie,  Isa.  xi.  10. 

The  institution  itsidf  needs  no  praise  of  ours.  The  labo* 
rious  and  exp^dusive  exertions  of  such  societies,  formed  solely 
to  advance  the  kingdom  of  th«^  Redeemer,  and  the  happiness  of 
maiikiiui,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  all  who  cor- 
dially  admit  the  anthoritv  of  Divine  Revelation,  or  even  re¬ 
cognize  the  excellence  ot  disinterested  philanthropy. 


FRENCH  literature. 

Art.  XXII.  TrnvfU  in  the  Southern  CovernmmSs  of  the  Rustian  Emfnre^ 
in  the  Tears  179:1,  and  1794.  By  Professor  Pitllat,  translated  from  the 
German  into  French,  by  M.  yi.de  la  Bouhye^  M.  D.  of  Goettingen  { 
and  Tonnelier^  Member  of  the  Societiei  of  Natural  Hiitory.  and  Philomi- 
tique,  at  Paris,  Cotisemtor  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy,  belonging  to 
the  School  of  Mines.  2  roll.  4to.  with  28  Vignettes,  aod  an  Atlas  of 
55  Plates,  oMong.  Paris.  SI.  Ss. 

IT  is  kno*.vn  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  latr  Professor  Psllas  war 
a  man  of  an  enlir^^  mini,  and  of  extensive  science ;  he  en‘»oyed  the 
ptrooage  of  the  late  Empress,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  and  was  employed 
oy  that  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  those  districts  of  her  vast 
empire,  which  compose  the  Cancatean  governments.  Previous  to  this 
ap)K>intmrnt,  they  were  seldom  visited  by  any  other  than  military  offic^Ti, 
whose  studies  rarely  deviated  from  the  line  of  their  profession  ;  so  that, 
for  most  part,  their  capabilities  of  improvement  were  little  understood, 
even  by  the  supreme  Government.  The  Empress,  tlicrefori*.  commissioned 
several  distinct  companies  of  learned  men  to  explore  the.^e  remote  pro¬ 
vinces.  Their  rej>orts  abound  with  information  ;  and  are  v.duable,  not 
merely  to  the  naturalist,  the  geographer,  and  the  politician,  but  also  to  the 
serious  investigator  oi  the  human  heart,  understanding,  and  maiincrs . 
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Amonjuf  the  molt  rminent  of  these  travellers  was  Dr.  Pullas  ;  whose 
rrlatioo  t»f  his  process  and  rtrnurks,  on  a  former  journey^  has  IxTn  n*acl 
with  avidity  throughout  Europi*.  The  present  volumes  may  be  consldert^d 
as  a  kind  ot  .<a*cond  part,  or  appendix  to  that  publication,  and  an*  valuable 
as  enlarging  our  aci^ualntincc  uith  regions,  concerning  which  our  informa¬ 
tion  w:il  far  from  brinjj  s  itisfactory. 

The  contents  of  this  [performance,  however,  are  researches  and  disser¬ 
tations,  interesting  to  mineralogists  and  geologists,  hut  to  few  others. 
'J'he  an  of  heraldry  as  praoti.scd  among  the  nations  of  Caucasus,  or  ac¬ 
counts  of  barrows  and  eminences  ert*cted  in  barbarous  ages,  cannot  boast  ot 
much  entertainment ;  and  ttppographical  descriptions,  however  accurate, 
will  be  thought  rattwr  dry,  especially  wiwn  attt'iuled  bv  the  unavoidable 
inconvenience  of  a  crowd  of  baibarous  nanw-b,  perpetually  repeated,  whicii 
•  our  organs  of  speech  .ire  not  sufficiently  Hexible  to  [Tonounce. 

Among  the  truly  remarkable  objects  included  in  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
which  comprehends  particulaily  Southern  Russia,  the  Sie/tfm  of  the  deserts, 
in  the  course  of  tlu*  river  Volga,  occupy  a  principal  place.  In  these, 
the  most  bi'auilful  meadows,  b«'decked  with  delightful  verdure,  are  con¬ 
trasted  by  arid  wa^res,  whosi*  surfhee  presents  no  other  diversity,  than 
hillocks  of  b.inen  sand. 

1  he  Utrfifif  of  Astrakan  is  the  most  remarkable,  by  its  picturesque 
ap|>earance,  and  by  the  fei tile  properties  of  its  soil.  The  tulip,  the  gilly- 
dower,  the  astragalus,  the  ranunculus,  and  many  other  Howers,  adorn  it 
with  their  brilliant  colours.  The  most  excellent  asparagus  in  the  world, 
grows  here  s[K)nUTK‘C)usly.  '  Around  Astrakan,  this  natural  fertility  i* 
^iigmentii!  by  cultivation.  Kotwiihstandlng  tlie  severity  of  the  winter  and 
cold,  wlucli  covers  the  wide  Volga  witli  ice,  in  lot.  tlie  heats  of 

summer  aiv  excessive.  Hence,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry -trtv  prosper  ; 
likewise  fruits  iransp4nttnl  from  southern  climates.**  In  many  districts  ot 
this  Sirfifitt  the  e.irtli  yields  aUiadant  harvests.  'I'he  other  Strfifies  com¬ 
prise  a  multitudi*  of  sarniy  pkiios.  of  w  hich  it  might  be  conjectured,  that 
they  W'ere  origiailly  covered  by  the  sea.  I*'ew,  ‘sources  of  tresh  wau*r  are 
here;  but*  wlk*reVer  w.iu*rs  rise,  they  are, attended  by  the  most  e.xulx'- 
rant  veget.ition. 

d'ho  shallows  of  die  Volga,  lurhour  few  n*ptileii  of  dangerous,  or  fatal 
pu\vx*rs  ;  iMit  innumer^iblt*  swarms'  of  iosects  arv  the  tomk  nt  of  tbt*  ]»lao‘. 
In  these  extensive  marshes,  countless  tufts  ofreeds.ifford  cover  to  pheasants, 
cocolis,  bustafils,  and  many  other  aquatic  birds,  whose  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  nutritive. 

The  city  and  neiglilH>uihood  of  Astrakan,  is  pi*opk‘d  bv  trib(*s  extremely 
diffi  Tent  in  origin,  mann^^rs,  and  religion.  L'hristians,  Mahonu'tans,  and 
P.»gaws,wi!b  their  ditiereut  Luguaget,  are  confusi'dJy  intermingled.  In 
this  aio  Lsti  ly  bcult'd,  colomVb  of  Atmentant,  Gt*orgians,  and 

IVisIaos,  who  qulnly  t'ngage  in  useful  .^rts,  especially  in  the  nfULnags*ment 
K/f  silk  wurOiS.  A  gre.it  narnlM  r  ot  niaOL factories  are  estaldishiU  in 
Astrakan  ;  which  city  is  th<*  Cei.rre  of  a  very  dourishing  and  extensive 
viimiueice.  l  l.e  peace  of  the  district  is  nr,vi*r  troubled. but  by  the  Kirjrwiuj, 
a  Lotion,  whose  marauding  incursions,  alarm  even  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
and  oblige  the  Rusii.in  goverrmer>t  to  check  ti.em  by  a  chain  of  military 

W  III. 
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fxhrry  on  the  Voljra.and  in  theCanpian  *ca,  ndjneent  to  where  tlje  Volg» 
discharm  itpclf  ;  but  on  this  the  author  hat  not  eoUr^p'd. 

Dr.  r.  describet  in  an  intercstinj'  manner,  the  Rottian  potac^sionfi  adja¬ 
cent  to  Caucaaut ;  which  contain  many  bath«  of  ttilphureuot  w.iterf,  and 
many  salt* s^in|^  The  mountain  tuclf^whoin'  heights  are  scarcely  .icceasible 
eren  to  its  itihal>itintt,  it  surrounded  hy  exquisitely  tvaiitiful  meadoxes,  and 
TTiOft  charmmg  foresta.  Alter  expatiating  on  the  tupi'rb  picture,  composed 
hy  the  diderent  heij^s  of  Caucaaut,  as  seen  Irom  the  fort  of  Georjictl^  the 
Prolefisor  cofTMnonkati'S  a  variety  of  valuable  oUsenratinns,  on  the  nations 
which  inhabit  them  ;  and  on  the  diderrnt  coIrthicN  resident  among  thttn. 
Not  far  Irom  Caucasus  it  the  Circassian  nation,  whose  women  are  to  cele* 
brated  for  their  beauty,  that  thetr  annual  exportaiinn  forms  a  considerable 
branch  oftradic,  year  .after  year. 

The  second  volume  comprises  the  Crimea.  The  climate  of  this  penin¬ 
sula  is  extrvmely  variable.  SometinK's  tpriog  appears  early  in  February  s 
sometinjcs  winter,  which  bc‘gins  at  the  close  of  O^oUt,  prolongs  its  reign 
to  the  month  of  April.  The  severest  cold  commonly  occurs  in  F«*liniary. 
TIk*  Tatars  athrni  tliat  since  the  Ruasiant  have  occupied  this  country, 
the  winters  are  longer  and  more  rigorous  than  they  were  befon*.  J)r. 
Pallas  accounts  lor  this,  by  supposing,  that  the  extensive  falling  of  the 
forests,  and  the  orcliards  which  bordered  the  valleys,  whether  by  the 
Russians,  or  by  the  'Fatafs  themselves,  may  have  laid  the  country  open 
to  the  severity  of  the  Easti'rly  and  Nortlirrly  winds  :  to  this  may  lx?  added 
the  injuries  sufFea'd  by  the  cultivated  lands,  and  the  diu:reaae  in  t'ne  num* 
Ikt  of  villagCvS,  occasioned  by  the  emigration  of  many  Tatars  from 
under  the  RusiUq  gotTmmenu  Hence  arises  a  egrtous  geological  en¬ 
quiry  ;  how  far  the  labours  of  man,  adect  the  tem)x;ratvre  of  thi*  country  in 
which  he  resides  ?  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  founded  oq  nuiBerous  obaervo^ 
tions,  that  a  country  destitute  of  inltabitinu,  and  of  agriculture,  is  sensibly 
colder  than  another  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  wherein  the  villages 
are  num<‘rous,  and  the  earth  is  diligently  cultivated.  The  sumnHTS  are  at 
variablt*  as  the  winters.  I'hc  difference  of  tenjperature  is  sometimes, 
twelve  to  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  in  the  same  day.  And  nonietsmes  the 
summers  of  several  consc'cutive  years  are  so  extremely  dry,  that  the  spring# 
no  longtT  flow,  and  the  streams  ol  the  rivulets  are  exhausted.  To  prevent 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  this  deficiency,  the  waters  ol 
the  rivers  are  distrihutcxl  over  tlie  country  by  means  of  well  constructed 
can.ils.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  in  such  sea.son  sstands,  in  thcsliade, 
at  or  III®.,  but  a  gentle  sea  breeze  during  the  day,  and  a  cooling 

wind  from  the  mouritains  during  the  night,  moderate  tlie  etlecis  of  this 
excessive  heat. 

The  soil  of  Taurida  is  generally  marshy.  In  the  plains  it  presents 
a  bottom  of  s.indy  clay,  in  some  places  ;  in  others,  it  if  light,  and  dry. 
It  is  extremely  fertile  wherever  water  can  lx?  obtained.  W'ith  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  vine,  and  wheat,  succeed  perfectly,  in  the  most  stony  di|- 
tricts.  1  hu  prodigious  quantity  of  snails,  which  cover  the  ground  iu  fOmr 
places  is  very  renurksblc,  and  though  these  vermin  arp  cons4j^»Ted  as  t 
plague,  yet  tlR*y  furnish  these  lands  with  a  kind  of  fattening  niaiiure,  which 
greatly  augments  their  fertility. 

d'hr  professor  has  treated  largely  on  tlic  culture  of  the  vine.  It  grow# 
iW>undanily  in  tlie  niounuioi ;  ami  almost  in  a  w ild  inirgduce^ 
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by.tJif  GrfH(f  ;  and  perfected  bv  the  Genoese.  He  enumerates  tl»e  dif# 
frrent  sjvcict  of  grape,  cultivated  by  the  inliabkancs,  and  points  out  obsta¬ 
cles  w|]Mh  impede  the  proaperl^y  o|  thi*  Utde  in  winet,  * 

I  All  kinds  oi'  f^ainsucce^  in  the  Crimea,  flax,  also,  and  tobacco,  .  This 
peninsula  exports  grain,*  salt,  skins,  and  wool.  The  quantity  of  sodai  and 
of  butter,  ia  ca[able  of  being  increased.  be  whole  value  exported,  does 
not  exceed  four  or  £ve  liiousarui  rubles.  'I'he  principal  article  of  import 
are  cotton,  raw  and  m^nutuciuredt  silk,  wine  from  tiia  ArchipelagOy  bra^y* 
leaf  tobacco,  from  Turkey,  and  fruiu  of  all  kinds,  fiQP^i  and  dry, 

.  The  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  large^aikd  sheep,  gontSt  oiiffaloes,  and 
camels.  M.mv  hoibes  are  brrd  in  the  plains  ;  the  'mares  air  excellenti 
but  the  stallions  are  mferior.'  The  Tatar  horvea,  (urd  in  the  mountainst 
are  small,  hut  strong  and  surefooted  ;  qualities  which  greatly  enhance 
fhear  value  ;  iliey  sell  from  thirty  rubles  up  to  sixty.'  A  peculiar  race  of 
dogs  for  coursing,  a^ostiy  with  hanging  cars,  and  tails,  is  highly  valued  t 
many  rich  Tatars  have  wveml  kennels  of  theni.  * 

Wild  animals  arc  not  abundant  in  the  Crimea,  except  the  grey  hare, 
tvhichii  very  numerous,  and  of  whose  skins  t^,0lK)are  annually  exported. 
'Hk'  Flag  is  uncommonly  numerous.  Rats  and  mice  are  numerous  ;  but 
not  <1  squirrel*  is  libund  in  the  country  ;  nuts  and  walnuts  arc  plentiful. 
Birds  i»:  prey  .we.nnt  in  any  great  number,  nor  of  many  different  impedes  | 
bat d  ^racstic  poult ly  arc  pro! i He.  Tew  dangerous  reptiles.  The  lizard 
and  fiog  arc  common,  ihe  livers  do  not  aoound  in  fish  :  but  the  black 
M'ft.  and  tlie  tea  of  Asof,  would  with  due  diligencci  afford  excellent 
hsheries. 

"llio  inh.abitants  of  the  Crirmr,  formerly  more  than  half  a  millipn,  arc 
reduced  to  iyOi,OiX>,  including  all  ages.  These  may  be  divided,  says 
Dr.  Pallas,  inoo  tfirei*  classu-s. 

•  1-  'The  Nofuau^t  .with  those*  Tatars  of  the  Cuban,  who  were  taken  In  the 
'furklsh  fortress  of  ytmafiUt  in  nural^er  450  j  first  committed  to  the  care 
«»t  thv  nobility,  but  at  pi cseni,  subjects  of  the  crown.  These  occupy  dis¬ 
tinct  villages,  and  are  enriched,  by  agriculture,  and  breeding  of  cattle. 
'Fheir  features,  and  the  shapi*  of  tiicir  heads,  prove  their  descent  from  the 
Mongol  1  atars. 

2.  *^1  he  Tatars  which  inhabit  the  plains,  or  Ste/tfies  of  the  Crimea,  to 
the  Nortlicrn  districts  of  the  mountains.  Less  intermixed  than  the  former, 
they  pri'seiTe  much  ri'stmhlance  to  the  Mongols.  'I'hote  who  reside  near 
the  mounuirs,  and  appt'ar  to  have  bt'en  more  intermixed  with  the  Turks, 
retain  Imt  slight  tmees  of  the  Mongol  featua's.  Like  tlie  others,  they 
ba-cd  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  cai  th ;  but  they  do  not  engage  In  horu- 
culture. 

fatarF  resident  in  the  Southern  vallics  of  the  mountains ;  a  race 
greatly  mixed,  and  thought  to  be  dcriwd  from  tlie  various  remnants  ot 
p<'oplc,  w  hich  cit  the  ejH>eii  of  the  Monirol  conquests,  sought  letuge  in  the 
Crimea.  *1  his  class  has  its  peculiar  physiognomy  ;  a  stronger  beard,  and 
lighter  hair,  tn.  n  the  other  'I'atais.  who  do  not  consider  tliem  as  genuine 
<lescendant.s  from  tlx'ir  national  stock,  but  give  them  the  iyornlul  n.unc  ot 
7b/,  Hk'aning,  renegado.  *1  his  race  inluibits  valleys  so  delightful,  Uut  the 
professor  doi'S  no:  scruple  to  call  them  lue  FJen  ot  tlic  Crimea.  It  fur- 
rKheseX'HM  t  ^^r.rdeners,  and  if  they  would  surmount  their  natural  indolence, 
they  would  make  excellent  vlue  dressers,  '1  hey  might  aUo  breed  slik 
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'worms,  with  pjnt  ructest.  At  thc^,  ind  ihtir  do{Hftir 

nuiw  thair  commit  ikpredUMs^  the  which  con*r  thr  roounbimt. 

The  phvfiognomy  of  the  tme  I  suit  approaches  nearly  to  thit  if  Ac 
1  urkj  and  Europeans.  Acdrc  and  wcll-propoitiooed,  thoa^  tender 
men,  are  found  among  them.  Few  arc  inclined  to  fauivi;,.  Most  of  the 
chrtdnrn  and  jrouths,  are  well  f^tured  and  dt  licair.  The  mojft  dis^ctTul 
practices  are  deplorably  pwaleot  ^uueig  them,  ’nie  worm  ii  are  not 
without  attractionSf  d;ough  lew  graceful  iiguief  an*  found  among  then). 

,  There  are  stii*  fcattget  of  a  wall  built  by  the  Grtvks^^  and  of  the  tower^, 
iwund  and  square*  with  which  k  was  flanicrd*  extending  alftiwt  all  rou^ 
the  CheraonesQs.  ‘  ^fany,  o^hec  ‘ancient  edifices  arc  <k‘scribcd  by  *  our 
author;  who  has  giren  plau*s  of  the'  ihost  rcmoikuhle. 


Art.'XXITI.  * AttjriAhc :  M.  Hennet,”.S  to!s.  Hvo,^  Il^fr. 

Paris.  IWXi.  " 

These  three  Tolumes  form  together  .1  rektvetahTe  iftti^ducttnn  t6 
English  poetry  ;  they  an*  aifartged  in  the  h>llownj^mjihner. 

The  first  explains  the  g»‘fieraf  rules,  Whidh  are  pt\.'War,  or  id'  l«!lf  M 
especial  importance  to  English  poetry.  'I  he*  atrthor  iKwcusses  thr  jithicTftrf* 
of  the  verse,  the  force  of  the  idiomatic  forms,  an^  rfS*  sptfil  and  of 

the  Iwguage  in  general.  He  fetfc-v^V,  in  a  jlidlcloui  and  entertslinln}^ 
manner,  the  vadoussp^iM  of  poetry,’  and  eyenq^lffies  hhr  retnafk*  by  w^fl 
chosen  extracts  from  our  l^est  authors,  literally  translated  into  Fretich.  ' 

The  second  volume  is,  in  fact,  a  collectfon  of  essays'  On  t^e  lin-s  and 
W’ritings  of  varions  English  poets.  Rey*cting  the  dry  detr^l!  of  the  bioght^ 
pher,  the  author  assumes  the  rank  of  a  critic,  thd  eniiveiis  his*  on 

their  respM^tive  talents,  and  most  luccessfiil  efforts,  with  a  tidtiMaT  ot  .inec* 
dotes.  It  was  not  to  He  expected  that  M..  Hennet  should  so  tar  differ  ffori 
his  countrymen,  as  to  form  such  an  esliinirte  ofj<n.tica1  merit  in  this  c^uintry 
as  wc  could  fully  .approve, 

T  he  third  volume  consists  of  a  selection  from  th<*  English  p'K*ts,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  translation  by  theedtidr.  As  a  general  chaiacter,  wc  may 
pronounce' them  tolerably  executed.  t.i  .  . 

*1  •/  » 

- - - —  '  ■  »  - — 77- 

Art.  XXIV.  Itinrraire  dc  P  Kmfitre  Fran^ah  ;  Itinerary  of  the  French 
Knipir*',  or  indisjwnsable  Oukle  to  I  ravcllirrs,  .Strangers,  &c.  ,P  '.  \ 
adoimd  with  a  large  and  handsome  Map  of  the  Koads.  hvo.  Fii<J  1  ii . 
r>Oc,  Paris.  1806. 

This  iniblicatioo  must  necessarily  be  of  considerable  utility  to 
foreigners,  and  travellers  in  general ;  but  die  demand  for  it  is  of 
rourse'much  smaller  in  France,  than  m  a  country  where  commerce  flouiishcs, 
and  consequently  where  travelling  is  general  and  frequent. 

It  contains,  under  different  heads,  directions  for  tr^ielling  in  the  1('»G 
departnu  nts,  and  a  comparison  of  foreign  coins  anH  nw^asures  with  the. 
French ;  a  list  of  p  ublic  carriages,  with  the  Lours  oi  theif  departure  find 
arrival,  and  tlui  time  employed  on  the  jouim-y  ;  an  account  of  the  faies,  and 
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the  Diificlptl  inni ;  tutemcnt  of  the  posts  and  relays  oo  the  different  post 
roads  ;  and  a  description  of  views,  ctties,  towns,  and  situations,  rrnui  k< 
able  for  natural  productions^  curiosities  of  nature  or  art,  commercial  and 
literary  estaBIishxneDts. 

'  **■  . . .  ■■■  -  ,  I  ■  ■  ^pi  >i  I 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.' 

An.  XXV.  Deutsche  F'manzgcsehifhte  des  mittel  cffterst  tsff.  History  q{ 
Finance  in  Germany  during  the  middje  Ages,  Hucllcmann, 

Professor  of  History  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Jui.  apd  354?. p.  8vo. 
Berlin.  Frochlich.  1805.  • 

THF  discussion  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  work,  divides  itself  into  three 
parts ;  as  the  revenue  of  kings  arose  partly  from  ^irown  j^^essioni, 
partly  from  their  royalties,  and  partly  from;  the  contributions  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  At  the  same  time  the  author  shews  how  the  original  jMtriniony  of 
the  king<(,  was  in  courK*  of  time  transl'crred  to  the  infer^r  land-proprietors. 
The  mines  and  salt-works,  as  also  the  mint,  are  cited  as  royaitic^.  T^e 
contributions  of  the  people  are  divided  into  those  in  kind,  and  those  in 
money  ;  the  former  considered  according  as  the  court,  the  defence  of  the 
state,  or  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  instiaitions,  required  them  } 
the  Utter,  as  they  were  fprnished  from  lanjdst  goods,  or  by. capitation •;  af 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  contributions,  for  ^e  support  of  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  or  for  the  carrying  on  of  war,  or  from  the  return  of  commerce. 

In  noticing  the  last,  the  origin,  routes  and  progress  of  German  com¬ 
merce  art  mentioned,  and  the  subjea  of  imppsta  considered.  TTie  most 
anciriit  routes  of  .German  commerce  are  stated  to  have  bcft^n  frpm  f<orch 
(ne^r  Ens)  to  Bardenwyck,  from  Venice  here  down  the  Rhine  to  \Vyck 
da  Duurstedc,  from  thence  by  way  of  Frankfort  to  the  Suaic  apd  lijbt', 
finally  from  Silesia  to  SJuy^  aod  t^  mouths  of  Seipu; 


Art.  XXVI.  Uehrr  dtn  Einfiuis  des  Hetndeh  unddtr  Handels^Sj^steme  auf 
Ndiionat  Check  unj  Uncheck.  On. the  Inffuence  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Systems  upon  National  Prosperity.  By  G.  F.  Nienieycr. 
8vo.  pp.  vlii.  and  260.  Bremen.  Seyffert,  180.5. 

i«  ^  I  ^HE  history  of  the  present  time,  says  M.  Niemeyer,  ♦*  pregnant 
J  with  important  occasion  for  nrffectico  upon  the  etfects  which 
crmmcrccand  the  ditfen  nt  commercial  systems  pn^uce  uppn  the  fate  of 
natior  I  haw  taken  a  surrey  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  frpm  the  Ntw 
Z«*alanderto  the  Batavian,  who  now  laments  over  the  niinsofhis  subverted 
commerce  ;  and  have  considered  in  what  degree  commerce,  and  the  systems 
according  to  which  it  is  conduct*^,  rnay  influence  thrir  prosperity.” 

The  first  chapter  cont.iins*  a  sensible  introduction.  ‘  Cbnp.  2.  First 
period  of  comiiicice,  when  its  first  rudiments  begin  to  be  developed  in 
fhe^riidest  state  of  mankind.  X'hap.  8.  5>econd  period  of  commerce, 
when’ a  right  of  property  is  introduced.  Chap.  4.  Third  period  of  com¬ 
merce,  when  a  tramc  by  barter  w  ith  foreign  nations  commences.  Chap.  5. 
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Fourth  period,  when  nietals  m*  introduced  into  circulation.  DigrrssioQ 
on  the  value  of  money.  Chap.  t>.  Fifth  period,  when  society  still  ex* 
Ranges  iu  uwjproducts  for  foreign  commodities,  without  establishing  .iny 
manufactures  of  its  own.  Chap.  7.  Sixth  period,  when  society  begins 
to  be  sensible  of  the  want  of  manufactures.  Chap  8.  Seremh  period* 
when  a  commencement  is  made  towards  remedying  this  deficiency. 
Chap.  9.  Eighth  period,  when  the  commercial  system  ende.arouri  to 
obtiin,  and  actually  obtains,  advantages  from  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Chap.  10.  Ninth  period,  when  other  nations  endeavour  to  set  Imupds  to 
the  endeavours  of  the  commercial  nation,  to  appropriate  to  iuclf  the  wea^h 
of  other  nations. 

.Such  is  briefly  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  well  deserves  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  political  economists  ;  though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  periods  above  stated  must  be  very  iudefiDite. 


Art..  XXVII.  '  Anfangsgrutndc  drs 


PhllosQphisckcr  criminjf  rtchts^  r. 
Plulosopliica)  Ekmenu  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  With  an  Appendix 
^  the  Art  of  Juridical  defence.  Hy  Charles  Solomon  T^acmariav. 
i^rofcssQr  at  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  8vo.  Leip/ic.  Sommer. 
1S05. 


IN  the  introductioa,  the  author  treats  pf  the  natme  of  erimes,  and  punish¬ 
ments  in  general.  Under  Sections  1;  iqd  %  he  treats  of  immoral  actions* 
and  ethic  punishments ;  under  9.-  of  juridical  trespasses,  which  he  de¬ 
fines  to  be  actions  wlych  are  in  oj^sition  to  a  Uw  td'  right.  After  having 
treated  particularly  in  4.,  of  pnnrshments  and  their  subdivisions,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  to  comkler  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment,  and  exhibits 
the  deduction  of  this  right  'llie  author  endeavours  chiefly  to  rest  his 
aystemupon  this  principle;  That  whoever  transgresses  a  practical,  moral, 
or  juridical  law,  aeserves,  by  reason  of  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist 
t^lwcen  happiness  and  well-dofng,  to  sutfer  punishnwnt.  Every  legis¬ 
lator,  therefore,  is  both  bound  and  authorised  to  punish  the  transgressor  of 
hislaws.— 'Phe  iuthor  gives  tKis  system  the  pi^  ference,  because  it  deduces 
the  right  of  inflictingpunishment  from  a  duty  of  right,  and  agaiust  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  deduces  it  from  the  principle  of  deterring  and  preventing, 
he  makes  the  usual  olyection,  that  it  is  founded  merely  on  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  The  friends  of  that  syswm  would  sny,  there  is  no  proptT  rela* 
lion  bet'vecn  well  doing  and  happiness,  except  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

In  6%,  .the  author  treats*  of  the  justice  of  juridical  punishments.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  which  he  follows.  Juridical  punishmtmts  can 
consist  only  in  depriving  the  party  of  his  liberty  in  relation  to  others.  For 
he  considers  all  kinds  of  crimes  merely  as  infringements  upr»n  liberty. 
Punishments  in  life,  limb,  or  property,  he  derbres  to  be  contrary  to  justice. 
PoKcc,  and  other  civil  punisnments  he  admiu,  because  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  not  punishments,  but  a  previously  determined  compensation  for 
damage  done. — After  having^  in  the  theoretical  part  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence,  treated  of  public  and  private  crimes,  he  proceeds,  in  the  practtral 
part,  to  the  criminal  process,  and  treats  here  men*ly  of  the  essential  com¬ 
ponent  part^  of  the  accusatory  process;  but  the  inquisitorial  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  at  all,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  accusatory  process  alone  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  justice,  on  the  notion,  that  no  one  can  be  judge  in  hit  own 
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Art.  XXVill.  S^urkittone  for  hvrr  A/eim/,  5cc.  Nat^al  History  fpi* 
rvcry  Man,  in  thicli  an*  Je8cril»cd  *  the  interna)  dWtruction  aikl  lV 
nttciiu)  ShajK*  of  Ltctivoruus  Animals,  their  Abodes  and*  Manner  of 
Living,  tlieir  Utility  and  Injury  to  Man.  By  C.  G.  Rafn,  of  tV 
Royal  College  of  Economy  and  Commerce.  Part  1st.  in  2  VoU.  Co- 
iSOtl,  and  1805.  "  ^  v  ^ 

''PI  IE  author  of  tliiVwork*  i|  Qile  of  the  fftst  naturalists  and  economists  of 
Denmark.  In  the  latter  capacity,  especially,  his  writings  arc  numf- 
looa  and  highly' useful.  *  It  was;thii  gentlcimo,  trho,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  lloi  hmt,  D’oet.  and  Prof.  Mcdicinac,  gained  the  prize  in  1805,  which 
the  Naiiuoal  Institute  had  pioposcd  xn  1799,  and  iRcrwar ds  repeated^  for 
the  hrrt  annrer-  u»  ft*  ^^uestioa  c«ioounufig  the  Uupid  sute  oi  the  hyber* 
luting animaU.  , 

I'he  literature  of  Denmark  already  possessed  Katvrhittorift 

an  original,  voluminous  and  well  executed  work  ;'yel!. the  present  under- 
taking  of  bir.  Rafu  is  far  from  being  superfluous.  The  wonc  to  which  w  e 
have  alludctl  embraced  the  whole  of  that  eXtensfrc  sctcncci  and  conw^chtly 
cannot  enter  so  uitkch  into  detail  on  the  separate  divisions  ;  a  great  part  of 
it,  also,  U  ing  of  a  much  older  d»tc,  it  couki  not:  have.t^  ^vantage  of 
recent  observations.  Both  these  wants  Mr.  Rafn  has  msdeavoured  to  sup¬ 
ply,  and  at  the  same  lime  has  carrtVi%  adap;!^  the  w^le  tb  the  instmc* 
tiofiiod  entertaioinent  of  general  rcidera.  /  ^  ?  A* 

The  first  80  pages  of  the  Ist  volume  Contain  ntan  and 

arrimaU,  explaiata  in  a  hicid,  popuhiTt  and  imercsMQg^,  m^ner*  without 
presupposing  in  the  reader  any  knowledge  cif  anatomy  ana  chcmistiyl 
The  species  described  in  these  two  soluioes  are  the  ooiikey,  the„^ger, 
the  sloih,  the  ant-eatei,  the  tbell-animals,  the  armadillo,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  stag,  the  camelopard,  the  bison,  the  goat, 
the  sheep,  the  antelope,  the  on,  tlie  horiet,afKi  the  swine. 

'llie  autlmr  b;is  bvstowed  the  most  aitentioa  and  labour  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  their  cpialities,  us<*s,  treatment,  &c.  The  manner  in  which 
this  task  has  been  performed,  we  shall  exemplify  in  the  instance  of  the  ox. 
Tltc  different  races,  and  their  (qualities,  are  first  described;  the  wild  ox, 
the  African,  Indian,  Abyssinian  races,  and  that  of  Madagascar ;  the  ckkf 
Kuropran  races,  such  as  the  Swiss;  thcdiBlerent  Danish,  the  Norwegian, 
die  IceUniiic,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  English,  the  Hungarian,  Molda¬ 
vian.  Franconian,  liohcmian,  'rhyringiin,  and  Sicilian  races.  The  author 
then  discusM'9  the  means  of  improving  cattle;  and  treats  on  stable^ 
ftvitlrrs  and  diiiik,  suU-fevding,  hx*«hng  with  feculent  roots,  on  the 
choice  of  cattle  inundid  for  stock,  on  the  bre(\itng  of  calves,  on  daily 
cittle,  draught  oxen,  and  fat  cattle;  afterwards  on  the  animal  products, 
milk,  butu*r  and  checM^’.  Tlic  modes  by  which  tlte  Swiss,  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  tlie  RaiiuetMn,  tlu*  'rhybocheeaesare  made,  are  particularly  described. 
Next  are  stated  the  metliods  of  using  die  desh,  the  tallow,  the  bones,  die 
kick',  the  hoins,  the  hair,  and  die  manure,  &c.  I>astiy,  the  diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  horned  cattle,  are  cnumeiaUd.  For  this  section  die  author  has 
caix'iullv  consulted,  of  economical  writers,  rarmentier,  Mai  shall,  and 
I'luer  ;  and  of  Quiuiali.^ts,  Forster,  rccnant,  Pallas,  Valllant,  Hearn-  aui., 
oUic  rs. 


Sivedish  Ltttraturf, 

A  book  which  thu<  convey*  tJv  mo6*  eAnaivct  and  generally  correct  in¬ 
formation,  in  a  very  plain  and  popular  manner,  mu6t  be  paiticularly  raluable 
to  a  large  class  of  reader*. 

A  great  number  of  copies,  we  undenrand,  hare  been  bought  by  private 
gentlemen,  and  diatributed  among  the  peasantry  }  a  plan  w'^ieh  is  greaty 

riomotM  by  the  generosity  ol  the  fmblisher,  who  sells  the  work  st 
alf  prlce^  when  it  is  purchased  for  this  patriotic  purpose* 


Art.  XXlXv  SWEDISH  LITERATURE. 

i  * 

F  addition  to  the  publlcidons,  nocked  j>.  8t>z,  whkh  have  recently 
issued  from  the  Swedish  press,  we  subjoin  the  followingr— 

A  Svstenhitic  Introduction  to  diC  Sci  mce  of  Commerce  ;  Stockholm. 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  Province  of  West  Gothland.  Part  1. 

An  lotrc^uctury  Lecture  oo  the  Study  of  Geography ;  by  M.  M» 
Thnnbcrg,  Rcctgr  Scholl, 

A  'l  l  cause  on  the  Manner  of  drawing  Mtlitiry  Situation  Maps,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Oljccts  with  Pivciiuon  ;  by  O.  Gripenhurg,  Major  in 
the  Army. 

Ingemeur  Lexicon;  or  a  DictiGysuiy  of  Surveying  ;  Part  1.  with  Plate*; 
by  hfajor  Sturtzenbecher. 

laectures  on  Fortification  ;  three  Vols.  with  Pistes  ;  by  Uie  same  Author. 

An  amended  Map  of  the  Road*  in  the  Southern  Part  ed  Sweden  ;  by 
J*  C.  Linocrhjeini,  Gcograftktu  '^i'his  liiue  map  wHi  be  found  very 

useful  to  all  who  tn^el  over  that  princ^i  pan  of  Sweden,  whicli  exu.*odi 
from  the  Sound  to  the*  extremity  of  Dalvcarlia.  It  discinguisliei  ail  the* 
chief  ro^s|^  and  ve’y  properly  mark*  stages  .and  dirtano  ?s. 

loformation  concerning  Copenhagen ;  *  collected  and  published  hy  J. 
Angelin.  To  this  work,  which  describes  ci^rcisely  the  most  remarkable 
ofejerts  in  the  Danish  metropoKsi  a  map  is  annexed,  in  wliich  the  forLiil- 
cations,  harbours,  .nnd  channels,  are  delineated. 

Collected  Works  of  C.  Lindegren  ;  Part  11.  (Part  1.  IRO.S.)  This 
gentleman,  who  i*  a  poet  of  some  merit,  is ‘also  among  the  first  driniatic 
writers  of  Sweden;  the  Reconciled  Father  is  one  of  his  iti  >4  considerable 
productions.  He  was  for  come  thnr  itoyai  Secietary  to  the  Cipt  i  a,  a  ;>06t 
which  he  has  since  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  in  eonseq  i-rce  of  the 
enmity  he  had  excited  by  a  satirical  !>oem,  intiticd,  tli^  .ni  giMiiastrr  and 
the  Oxen.  Among  a  certain  class  of  readers  t!ii .  jK  rform  me  ?  is  highly 
valued  on  account  of  its’ Pctro-Pindaric  huaiour.  i  lis  elegy  on  the  tomb 
of  his  reverend  father,  however,  is  a  far  more  Iwautiful  and  geneially  ac- 
ceptaldc  performance.  This  gentleman,  we  b»*!ievr,  is  nearly  adatrd  to  a 
family  of  the  same  name,  who  reside  at  1  orisniouih. 

Quinnan,  or  Woman  ;  a  poem ;  by  Wallerius.  Thi*  j>oem  is  n^'ces- 
sarily  interesting  ;  and,  though  not  ilUwritten,  dt  riv  ’s  p.*rhaj»8,  tu  i;.  ..ti  ;i 
attraction  from  the  nature  of  its  subject.  Mr.  W.  l;rst  ros  ini .  r  ^  a 
translator  of  French  poems  and  play<?.  Some  of  th.-  b-.i  dr .  .^\  r 

for  the  Swedish  stage,  where  he  perfcmicd  yariou  *  f’  .  ‘if. 

He  is  now  Secretary  to  tl»e  Opt'ia.  Among  his  o  ..  ^  >  ,  1-  -tic 

;o  Patience,  Xalaniodct,  is  the  best,  and  is,  1  -  ...  a  ^  .*•  at 

production. 
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Lueraty  hifor/mitinn. 

J.  O.  Wallin  procci.'da  valuable ^traiialations  from  tlie  Ljiir 

pocU»  which  wc  noticed  a  short  time  since,  (are  p.  479).  Another  lo- 
lum«*  is  expected  to  appear  very  speedily. 

The  friends  of  relimon  wiH  hear  wii  regret,  of  die  death  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M6i)er»  bisliop  of  the  island  ot  Gotland.  With  his  life  has 
terminated  a  useful  ^nodical  work,  commenced  in  imiiled,  ‘  Lee- 
luits  on  diifen*nt  religious  Subjects  ;*  a  work  of  great  utility,  breathing  the 
warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  real  interest  of  mankind, 
and  manifestTbg,  at  the  s.mir  time,  considerable  talent  and  emditton. 
Seven  volume*  of  lhis,woi)ii  arc  now  before  tlic  public  ;  and.wc  shall  be 
very  glad  tu  hear  that  sonic  competent  piTson  has  undertaken  to  con- 
tiaue  It. 

In  the  third  voJ.  tlieir  is  an  Fssay  on  Paffsti  Schools, ‘and  the  instrac- 
lion  of  the  children  of  t?ic  peasantry.  Ily  several  wise  regulations,  every 
child  within  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  has  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
and  is  actually  taught,  tJic  principles  of  the  Chnstian*  religion.  This  is 
made  sc)  great  in  o^ect,  that  rro  person  frhm  the  roj'al  place  to  the  cot- 
Uge,  is  regarded  as  a  memln’r  of  society,  till  he  is  examined  and  approved 
at  the  contirmation.  *1  ill  this  'regulation  Is  complied  *  W'Ich,  no  one  can 
hold  any  olhee,  or  take  an  oath,  or  enter  into  a  raarriagt  contract.  • 


Art.  XXX.  SELECT  LITE IL\RY 'INFORMATION. 


.01tK\T  BRITAIN. 

The  pro*ip»*eln5  a  new  (teriodical. 
work  ha%  juat  .bti*!!  rtrculaU  j,  rntilleW. 
Kcoortis  of  l.itcratun: ;  it  iuicnck-d  to 
pment  a  ;:»*)<*»!  »tairin«  ot  of  thr  pn>- 
jtn-M  of  knowlrdgi*  iii  .ill  its  clrpurt- 
aicTits. 

I.  Corn  el  Iiiforin.ntitm  relative  to  the 
prv|»oen«l  Ohierl.  Sizt*.  :in«l  rrk'r  of  all 
l\’«w’ks  rfiiuouiierd  at  honir  or  ahrooiL 
Oil  their  pul»lirali«»n,  n  succinct 
arcoimt  of  thrir  CoDtenfs  will  !»«•  offered 
in  regular  rouW*',  viith  Ahstract.i  or  Ka- 
trart,. 

3.  The  Pri/rs  and  distribiitivl 

by  Lt'ane-d  Sn-U-tK  »,  in«*rr  p.irtiei»l.iriy 
wIhmi  they  rcl;«t«r  t»»  Tjterajy 

will  br  reicutarly  r*‘0»ril(*«l. 

4.  A  brnf  Nicod«»cy  will  inform  the 

Prpubtic  ol  l.Htrrs  m  its  as«us« 

lainrd  in  tl»e  dec*  a»c  of  its  ni*»r»*  iihistri* 
ous  M«  inUrr^. 

It  will  III  fact,  fmii  an  ItuUx  to  the  li. 
tcr.itiiri*  i.f  the  \Vi*rhl. 

Th«-  Srcoml  Voluni**  of  **  ^Irirntal 
('iist(»tns''  by  the  Krv.  S.  ltunh*r,  of  .St. 
Alhaii'n  is  now  fiuishi'il  at  the  Prrsv,  ami 
will  Ik*  po  hi  I  silt'd  iiiiim  di.iYe  ly.  A  rv  w 
f  'dilitm  of  the  furim  r  lo'oiino  will  he 
rndy  f«»r  delivery  m  a  few  w.  i  'rhe 
work  1^  miw  printed  in  royal  ami  coui* 
man  c<'lav«. 


The  Rer.  J.  l.awwoii.  author  of  Lrrtures 
OQ  the  History  of  Ruth,,  is  preparing  for 
Ilit'  press,  Lectures  ou  the  llittory  of  Jo> 
seph.  ‘  , 

William  Holloway,  Author  of  the 
.^mrs  of  Youth,  Sec.  is  almut  ta  publish  a 
New  kidirioo,  brii^  the  Third,  of  the 
“  PpaSAMT’s  Fair,*’  with  very  cm^idcra* 
blr  ;uldili4iii5  and  improvi  nii-t)ts. 

Tlw  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  had  just 
before  hb  death  prepared  a  volume  of 
Scnionn  for  publiration,  wtiieh  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  course  of  tbi*  winter. 

A  iw'w  Kditiou.of  Rrydiaie’s  Tour 
throus;h  Sicily  aiul  Malta,  will  scon  i>u 
puMislusl. 

Vol.  Arh  and  last  of  the  Whole  Workn 
•n  A rchh' rhop  J  lighten,  (^>.:Ie’s  rnlargi-d 
Fditioo)  IS  it}  the  pressi,  and  will  shortly 
he  published. 

In  the  press,  a  new  Edition  of  Solitude 
vwtrtcnrd,  or  Miirellaneous  M«'ditation* 
on  Various  Ki  lieious  Subii’Cts,  wr  tien  iu 
(I  s  ant  parts  of  the  world,  by  Ur.  James 
.Meikle. 

\Vf  iindci  stand  that  the  Rev.  f;.  Rriinn- 
mark  is  adding  to  hisSwcilish  (tramm.'ir, 
a  vocabulary  of  wools  most  iis«  fui  to 
a  traveller  in  a  fjrcitm  eountry— This 
n.bittiun  wr  considered  as  very  di-sirable 
wh^n  reviewing  his  book.  F..  H.  Vol.  I. 

i  be  same  (rnticmau  is  about  puttings 
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StUct  Lutrary  ln/armiUi<M. 


to  proM  his  trmstatifMi  of  Dr.  Odinan’s 
on  \ari«iu!*  Mih3tx*ts. 

Mr.  C.  W'itkliistiu  lins  in  th«  |»r<*ss  n 
'I’raiidation  t»f  l)r.  Ileintn^irs*  D(*x'n|»t’HHi 
t4  ('auoAMis  •ith  Marshal  Bi«‘lKrst4ia*s 
Account  of  the  Countr.eson  the  ('nspian, 
between  the  riv>Ti  Tcirk  and  Kerr,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Marshal*^  cataUntur  ol'  scarce 
fd.ants.  In  tmo  Vohiines,  accompaulcd . 
with  a  map  and  three  plates, 

Mr.  D«inni',  h*nncriy  sur^sm  of  the 
nuxilliary  Uritish  cax-alry  in  I*ortufal, 
proiMfiies  to  p4ibli  oh  in  one  volume,  octavo, 

*•  the  Chinif .rival  Caiulidate,  or  lU'licc- 
tKMis  oil  the  Fjlut'atiun  indispenaaMc  to 
compUlA*  the  .Military  Sun;«<on,  or  Pri¬ 
vate  HractiCioiur.**  Tlii*  work  will  be 
particularly  servicealile  to  young  pnicti* 
tiuot'n  in  liot  climates,  partii'ufirly  the 
ktVtt- Indies.  * 

Mr.  Cracknell  it  prUitins  li'.s  Sermon  in 
favour  of  Aeadciaical  lii.sl  .tutKMei. 

in  the  pri*^  th«‘  second  Fxiition  of 
the  \tr  of  Frivolity. 

.\Ih»  the  ‘iiid.  tviiton  i>f  Mr.  Buck's 
Trcjitise  on  Kxpi  fietic**. 

'I'he  hillowinr  ;uraitgemef«(  is  made  for 
the  Leciuri'S  of  the  eu»u'ng  S«  asmi  at  the 
Iloyal  lusCitutioii :  they  <vjiauieiu'ed  oti 
WrtiaesdaY,  flu*  Ivthof  .VoverntKr. 

.Mr,  l>:ivy,  on<‘h»ao/r*. 

Mr.  Alim  ,  on  .NWernf  . 

lU  v.  T.  F.  Dihditi,  on  f.n*tUk  Ijtfra- 
tkre. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crowe,  on  Or.i/mi/ic  Foftrjf. 
i)r.  Sh.io.  on  JZuoiojf^. 

Rev.  Mr.  Heulc'tt,  toi  /iVI/c*  Irttret, 
l>r.  CnHch,  on  Miutr, 

Ri  v.  Mr.  Foster,  on  the  IIi»i«rp  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Cr.iig,  on  Draui^*  in  ff  airr  fVt- 
h^rs. 

Dr.  Smith,  ihi  Rittanr. 

.Mr.  W*Hid,  on  VfrtprcXkf. 

Mr.  Coh  ri'lne,  an  the  i'rvtttjUet  comwon 
Lf  the  Ftrc  Artu 

'l’b»*  tri^ud^  of  .Mrs.  Chaiwne,  are  pre¬ 
paring  n  lolnin-  of  letter*  and  othi-r  n  rlt- 
iiir*  of  rh.it  lady,  h  th«‘rto  iuip*ihlistu‘d  ; 
o  ith  an  acciaint  of  her  hte  and  character, 
in  contradiction  to  some  injiirioui  stall*- 
merits  lately  printeil. 

The  K*  V.  James  Hall,  A.  M.  has  in 
the  pre*s,  Travels  in  SeAitlaml  l»y  an  un¬ 
usual  Route  ;  with  a  trip  to  Dk*  Orkneys 
and  lielN’idrs ;  containing,  Hints  thr  Com¬ 
mercial  and  .tgriculturaJ  lioprovnnrfits, 
(’haracters,  ami  .\nr<’dotcs.  it  will  be 
[iHnted  in  royal  octavo,  and  einbei- 
ILsIicd  by  more  than  twenty  plaua. 

'I’he  second  Part  of  Dr.  .Motherhy’s  Mc- 
dic.sl  Dictiooasy,  sill  appaar  io  a  tc« 
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The  Rev.  W.  HarliH,  A.  M  ha*  issued 
proposals  fur  puMithine  by  Snlisertplion, 
Pdty-tw»»  SiTni‘j«s  for  the  usvnf  Fami¬ 
lies;  to  lorm  two  «oKttiics  Hvo. 

AMRhlCA. 

Dr.  West  has  published  at  Unload, 
Sketches  of  the  life' of  the  Her.  Dr.  llofM 
kins  t  this  work  is  accomiMmicd  by  mar¬ 
ginal  notes,  eatraetisl  Ikoia  the  aathwr's 
private  Diary. 

Fliphat  Pearson,  Lf.D.  llancodt  Pro- 
kwsor  of  Hebrew,  hts  pranmweed  mid 
published  a  Ihiblic  Lecture  occasioned  by 
tbe  death  of  the  Krv.  J.  Millard,  S.  T.  tl. 
I.LD.  rre»iden(t  of  the  Uoiverstty  m 
Cambridge, 

FRAKCt. 

M.  Ralth.s7Ar  Soivym  intends  shortly  tw 
pnblish,  in  4  folio  volumes,  a  dcw  ription 
of  the  Hindoos,  their  inaniiers,  customs,^ 
and  Ceremonies,  dec.  ci'prcsmted  on  'li’Z 
plates,  drawn  from  Nature  in  Hindustan, 
accom}mni('d  with  n  concise  mccoxxal  in 
French,  F^;:lish,  and  Oi'cmatv. 

.Memoirs  and  letters  cf  Marshal  de 
Jf'sse,  cootainiogams'dotes,  nml  unknown 
historicai  far  In  r«‘iating  to  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  are  rvpcrlcd  to  be 
shoitly  publ  bhixl  at  Paris,  in  two  vu- 
Inmok  octavo,  1 1  fr.  5U  c,  common  pa¬ 
per.  fO  p.  .She.  fine  paper.  (.Hesaars 
et  Irtirts  tin  Mnrffhal  dr  Jess*-. ) 

M.  J.  B.  Buc'hos  has  pubhshe*!  a  Me¬ 
moir  on  Siberian  Flav,  which  hestai(*s  to 
lie  a  vpecHS  the  plant  far  tiiperioT  to 
that  onlinarily  cultivated;  the  treatise 
also  inclu«lcs  d*-scTiplMin*  of  H'-veral  dif- 
btiwt  vec viable  fivotlucti*ms  adapted  to  ' 
v.arious  manuf.icturrs,  ami  explains  a 
mod**  of  preparing  Itemp^  hy  which  it  is 
said  to  be  rendered  (t(nal  in  app<-arance 
to  (lax.  It  .also  tre.ils  of  the  tnannfse, 
ture  of  p*p*  r  as  |K-aciised  tn  ('hina,  and 
Japan plants  proper  for  ^tanning 
with;  —  on  kali,,  and  other  mnrine 
pndiietionx  from  sdiich  wxta  may  be  es- 
tracte  I <jf  tlw  pr**priety  *tf  csiltUating 
th<  Ilf  ;-^heir  us«a  Ui  medicine,  manufac¬ 
tures,  dying,  Jie.  (  ftemoire  tnr  k  tin  dr 
gvrt,  i  fr, 

Dr. .Mo*»r*-’s  Tra\Hs  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land  ami  Derrnany,  have  been  translated 
into  Kix-nch  l»y  a  latdy,  and  published  by 
.M.  Pcrlct:  it  hai  e\p«  rienc<^  a  favoura¬ 
ble  re*  «-pt*on  from  the  Crities.  '  (Floyepe 
dr  John  Afuorr  tn  *n  tt  rn 

Aihnmgft*.  ‘J  V'ol.  tivo.  10  fr.)  ' 

M.  J«»S4-ph  Baader,  Chief  FaiginexT  of 
llydranlk's,  Miaiw  aiid  Salt-works  of  hts 
Bavarian  Majestv,  has  published  a  Pro-  ' 
ject  of  a  ucw  Ilfdruatic  .Maobrne,  in-** 
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tmided  to  •opcr'^'dc  thr  fi»nnrr  M  ach'me 
VA  Marly*  with  an  8cct)unt  i»f  a  (if 

•up|4>n»f  tlMr  tovvw  and  ^'tnlt  nt  of 
«aillr<,  ailkwaitW,  withoit.  apply tnyc  the 
Dius  iiif  force  ni'  the  riser  'I'hi4  Memoir 
wu<  tubmttei  to  the  cUa.<i  of  Nat'otial 
.«ml  MaUrematics  oftiie  Instilntc, 
liUi  May,  I8U6.  MM.  Moofc  rjonloinb 
aaJ  Pruitf,  were  depwtied  W  report  oo  it, 
wbo  wen;  opiniuo,  that  it  mertCed  the 
romiewdatioo  of  the  claja,  and  that 
tba  aotlMr  ibowVi  be  dehin  d  In  pubh^h  h!s 
laa  qir  and  bU  dusip  .<(.  The  report  was 
confiiaed  by  the  clan  at  ita  sitting  of  the 
llhli  June  1H06.  ff^yt  if’aae  eoateH^ 
meehiAt  kjfdr:utii<^ut  remhLitrr  l*andrnne 
w'ttrhiitetfe  Marijf^  &c.  4iu  2  Iirce  pUtes* 
pr.  5  fr.) 

M.  Bcdaolt  has  publish'd  t(  Brhltotke^uc^ 
vniitr^illtdc*  Dam^s.  ‘i  Wu.  13  franca: 
bey  Oonlain*  1.  A  nramiuar.  2.  A 
Trr.iti*i  ou  Ortliogrnphy.  On  Pronun- 
rtilioD.  4.  Ou  Vrjwith'  it'on. 

GF.NM  A<Y. 

>r.  J.  J.  WagiitM  has  oimraeooed,  at 
leipiiu’,  a  Journal  of  tlu*  Science*  and 
ArU;  M  M.  Ijarheumaycr,  Hujs,  Ifehcl, 
and  «ithcrs,  have  prom  *ctl  their  co-oih*- 
ciiliuii.  {Journal  fur  ll'issrnschqjl  und 
No.  I.  tivo.  16  ar). 

M.  M.  J.  Wolf,  au'l  U.  Meyer,  have 
publislkcd  at  Nuremberg,  No*.  1  to  9,  of 
the  N.itural  History  of  (termaii  birds,  dc- 
a(*rib«  (1  and  dr^igued  from  nature.  The 
bi>t  tHO  muiilicr*  of  tlii*  work  were  pub- 
lidied  under  tbo  title  of  “  The  Birds  of 
rranciHiia/'  but  now  the  i'ditors,uu  longer 
eouTiniug  th<  tiis*dvca  wilbin  the  same  ge<>> 
graphical  liiiiiu.  Like  mure  extiaisive 
MT'ipc  in  tbcir  tiil^.  To  each  species  is 
add'sl  the  Oermaii,  French,  Latin,  and 
nogr.sb.Synonymes;  these  arc  foll«>«i  d  by 
the  cbamctcr  (d  the  sfa*eie*,  anil  the  dc- 
•I’riptloo  of  the  individual  bird  in  p:irti> 
eular;  that  is,  its  native  Country,  habiis, 
fiMid,  piopagatiun,  nidif'oation,  its  useful 
.vidnos.uus  qualities ;  desi'riplion  of  its  va> 
r«<;<ie*,aud  >ou)e  anatomical  ohikTvations. 
(.Vafinyrrca/t/e  der  DcuUcHantlt.) 

M.  F.  Bouteraerk  has  publish<d  nt 
T^ipaic.  a  work  entitled  Rstay*  on  the  Fine 
Alts:  V<d.  1.  contains  an  Essay  on  the 
TUoory  of  the  Beaut. ful  in  Nature,  and 
in  the  Arts.  VoL  2.  The  '1  hcory  ol'  the 
Fine  Arts. 

M.  Haile  has  uuw  puhli>hed  the  follow- 
hig  work  on  the  state  of  th<*  Jews  nnd  Jew- 
Itli  TJtrr.iluramCh  na— •Ignatii  KcrKleri, 
b.  J.  Pekim  matheniatiu  tribunahs  pra*- 
tidus  m.siKiarini  saeuodi  ordinU,  &c.  No- 
^tiar,  5k  b.  Bibliuruiu  Judeoruin  tu  linpe- 
4iu  btoaosi.  FUblio  altera  auclior.  So 
riasu  cUvua'ugicam  atqa«  diatriben  dt  Si- 
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nicis.  .S.  S.  Rihliorum  vrrslonihns  ad1’» 
dit  C.  'Ih.  de  Miirr.  hvo.  pp.  S.'l.  with  a 
p’.ite.  This  is  a  reprint  with  S(vcr.il  ad- 
ditium,  nf  a  Memoir  ihm  rted  in  tno  Ith 
ami  9th  Volumes  of  th  *  .lonrn.iluf  History, 
of  Art*  and  LmTatnre. 

M.  'Fh.  .S4WMnmern<  has  published  at 
Franckfort,-  a  I>escription  of  the  Organs 
of  Hearing  ;  ^  Altktldnng^rft  (Us  fnenschlKhcn 
if  rr.Organs  :  fulio,  S  plate*.  1 1  tior. 

I)  llwyn’s  Synopsis  of  British  Oon- 
fertra*.  In*  bena  Iransbred  .and  published 
by  M.  M.T.  Welw  r,  M.  and  H.  Mohr,  and 
pubh«t.»d  at  tiottingeo.  ( Kroihrittnnitns 
Canftrjtn.  8\*o.  20  grs. ) 

M.  CJ.  Li>nde.''  has  piihli.shcd  a  Syrte- 
ina&‘  Cataknu*.  of  Plants,  grow  ing  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  r.nvirons  o.  ««ottingen  ; 
it  oontaic*  the  pV  i  i.Hraino;*,  aroording  tu 
the  lirst  23  (*'avsts  of  L'nn;r’is.  (Ver- 
tekhmiss  der  rn’ldwarAsmdtn  Pfian^rn.  Got- 
ting»*T..  gr.) 

The  f.!  .t  number  of  an  Herbal,  ron- 
tai»j  the  plants  themselvt**,  properly 
pre:).  r  d,  and  locotl  on  pasteboard,  ha* 
li.'N  I'cin  pubi  sfifn!  at  .Salzbuurg  by  R. 
Prir.'S  :  it  (THidsts  ot  it  eolF'Ction  of  tie* 
jHnsoQous  plants,  'fiiaurmiuni;^  der  U’urzefnt 
Cicr.  4  rxd.  8  ;;r.) 

A  Si*U»cti.»u  of  Pieces  in  Poi  try  and 
Prixe,  chiefly  c\tract«*d  from  variun*  pe- 
riud>a!  \V(irk«,  is  jmblishrd  by  M.  A.  Fi. 
Fhielike,  nt  Berlin.  ( KUhe  Schnjicn) 
8 Vo.  20  gi.) 

.\  work  inl<'ndcu  fur  the  amusement 
and  inixrm.it iuu  ol  its  readers,  ha.s  been 
Cuinmv  nn*'l  ut  Pant/ig,  iiititled,  Miseel- 
laiii  *s  relating  lu  .Man,  and  to  the  History 
of  tilt*  World.  The  twi>  vobmies  pnb- 
li>lMtl  crtuiaai  aeeonuts  of,  or  F'.ssavH  on, 
tin*  folloaing  sob:ect.s  Vol.  1.  1.  The 

I  nion  of  t'almar.  2.  The  Ulaivls  in  the 
((ulf  of  I'iiiiand.  3.  Tlie  Man  in  the  In>n 
Mask — Vol.  N.  1.  IMi.lip  Augustus,  kin<t 
of  F'rHnec.  2.  Char’es  <»  and '7,  Kings  of 
F’mncr.  .3.  '!  he  llot-spnngs  and  Volea- 
nocs  of  Ici'iamL  4.  Ivan,  and  the  truti- 
blt*s  of  Hn.ssla,  in  I ’764. 

A  iierlodieal  pulihc.ition  has  lieencom- 
nu*tiecd  at  la*  p/ie.  by  M.J.  Bugh, 
inteiidid  to  gt>o  an  ai'euimt  of  every  pir- 
t.cular  worthy  of  notice,  rcl.iting  to  In¬ 
dia,  it  I'oiisi sis  of  extra*  tv  fr*»iu  \oya;ni 
.and  other  w««rks  of  n  siiiiiiar  d«>ci'ipttuu, 
from  whlcii  this  kind  of  into  mat  on  may 
he  derived.  F'oiir  n**.nil»(  rs  (making  on^ 
volume  4to.2f  pl.itcs,  pr.  6  rvl.>  .aie  to  l»e 
publidie*!  Ill  .1  V*  ar.  f  M*ifu:tn  u^trr  .luan. 
Vol.  1.  No.  1.  (rxd.  |2.r.) 

Mr.  Waltlar  B*«''ksel|ir  at  rrl.nnren, 
has  |»ublistitst  <i'i  vrgii  .Xagu-ti  (odd  uss, 
Do.  to  .IS  .Mediein.x‘  et  (  hiruig  a*  rnuin*  - 
rat.w  iiucstuium  L  wU'hei.^t  jium  CiapsUs 
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Spci  totiucqu*'  Airicff'  Dc^crifiC’une  ioima. 

H:<mibusqu«-  iioaiiulbruin  siH-ctcruai  A  c^montlce  of  tbe  Ac«(W«f  of  Sd- 
novarutit  illustraU.  t'oui  tabula  at  iica  cnoci  at  Patembw,  Im«  UhI  b«^or•  that 
The  Author  war  neot  by  bU  Majesty  the  Body  the  piy^ct  of  A  ayttfi  of  **  RuUa 
Kinft  of  Prussia,  to  collet  Natural  fcir  ssriting  Ruasiaa  \Vurd«  with  foraifpi 
ProduotioDS,  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Uopo,  Characters,  Ac.  foroi^u  Woidi  with  Rus^ 
and  hciioe  we  m.vy  rrasoiwibly  expect  many  tiaa  Characters.**  Two  alphabets,  tbo 
valuable  additiuus  to  the  Descriptioa  of  lierman,  and  FreMh,  are  laade  Use  of  to 
Nature.  readn;the  prooiuicbittoii  Of  RuMiaa'wrords 

M.  L.  Starr  has  pabli^hcd  Ivt'^caicKcs  iiilelKtibte  to  strauyert.  The  ploa*  wras 
into  the  Nature  and  I'reutDiriit  of  Hypo*  approved  by  the  Ahadeuiy*  and  it  wriU'bo 
c^iidriasis.  {^Vnkft’Kktnutm  iiUr  dim  Be-  of  g*tat  utility  with  revpeet'  to*  KatMn 
grif.  8vo.  Stut;;ard,  I  ilor.  l‘)kc.)  names  which  have  been  mneh  disAi(niw<| 

M.  U.  T.  F.lsactisi'r  has  published  at  by  the  Twrioux  ways  of  writiwi^  th^  wmA 
Stut^nl,  aa  E«>s«iy  on  Oporatiu;^  for  the  by  Prench,  Ctrman,  and  Rii^lish  wrilefw. 
Cataract  (^Vrber  dk,  upa^Ltan  ike  gruMn  -  sivsihiw.  ^  - 

^fitvsUc.  2Vkr.)  At  Carlskroii.\  M.  K.*H.  af.  Chapaian. 

iitSGASY.  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Su’iHlish  Nawy, 

Dr.  T/ubock  has  coinmcuced  a  work  en-  Knipht  of  the  ord-*r  of  the  Sword,  Ac* 
titled  IJn^rltxhe  Misctlun,  Huu^ariau  Mis*  bau»  publishtMl  in  <|uarto  Fortok  tiU  'fn  l\e~ 
cellanies.  Throe  nuiuhcrs  Mre  publish-  oretitk  ttfktindlMH*,  Ac.  An  Kss.ty  tuwanls  a 
rJ.  Thiun-tk'al  Treatise  to  give  to  Iji*c  of 

M.  Jos.  Ufpsri  has  puhlishcti  .rt  Posth,  Buttle  Ships  their  proper  Dimensions  aad 
a  f(uue.iri.ui  tr.iiislatiiin  4»f  t'icero's,  Form;  likewise  to  Friit.ites  and  otbio 
letters— aihl  also  a  l.ibr.uy  fur  Youth.  nriiutl  Vessel.*’  *  it  cooLiius  upwards  of 
irAiY.  40  f«Wio  phites.  It  is  dedioated  io  bis 

The  Ci'ni'Ure  of  Literary  Works  is  aha-  Swedish  Miyesfy, 
lishcd  at  Milan;  but  authors  are  to  he  swirr.rwi ano. 

la  *ac«*forlh  le-ld  to  the  r  le^pouslbtiily,  A  Jewish  iiewvpaper,  in  the  flehncw 
ti;d  an  «iA'u'e  f'T  sapcriiiinulin.;  the  I.i-  lanyiui^*  is  abtuit  t«»  make  its  app<>aruaee 
h.  Ttv  of  the  VresH  i*  s**?  up  to  prt-venl  :  at  Bade,  *pr!nci|mlly  %»n  the  kuhject  of 
^il  abuse  of  Uiai  prik  «le,;e.  the  delilioratioo  which ocoipics  th«‘  assem¬ 

bly  at  Paria^‘ 

Art.  XXXI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RF.rENTLY  PURLISIIED. 

AoRK't  f  Ti  R*..  duction  to  Mr.  Boucher's  Supplrreewt  tn 

.^n  Addrr$>  to  the  (  oninuincrii,  ami  a  l>r.  .lohnson's  liietiuu.iry,  1>V  C.  i>dcH, 
l/'^trr  to  Mr.  Tumiard,  the  Solieitor,  Ac.  M.  .\. 

on  the  Draiiuye  of  the  I’.ast,  W*  >t,  and  The  Rii'disK  and  F.Tiu'b  lamynares, 
\V  Idinore  Ft  ii*,  by  tliO  llev.  K.  Wails.  6il.  coiiiparetl  in  their  Graiiitnatical  cottstrwfu 
mouRAi  tiY.  tioiis.  In  two  parts,  by’  5f.  Duferger, 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  2  vols.  I'iniu.  Hs.  Uiund. 
il  iva  inor  of  Noitin.:hain  Castle  aud  •  -  MFO/tciMF. 

To^^ll,  .Memhei  uf  ine  Long  I’arliaincul  of  Malvi  ra  Waters.  Tb  injf  .i  Bcpoblicw- 
t>liver  (Toui«ell,  wnttiMi  by  ht<  Widow,  tiim  ol' Caws,  formerly  eoIh'Ctcd  by  JohA 
f.ucv,  ',to.  IL  lli.6d.  or  large  paper.  Wall,  M.  D.  of  Worcester  j  and  «mrn 
21.  iis.  Cd.  illustrated  with  Notes,  Ac.  by  bis  Son, 

The  life  of  Thomas  Chattertou,  the  .Martin  Wall,  M.  D.  D*. 

Poet,  by  J.  l)avi.s,  bvo.  4s.  Obsenrwt.ons  <*i  the  Nature,  Kiwde, 

cnct'A-iiON.  Causes,  aud  Prevention  of  luswnify.  By 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  cl  A.  Persii  Flacci  Ttw*oias  Arnold,  Hro.  tb*.  bdt. 

S.ilirx  ad  la  etiones  Probatiorcs  diligcnler  SUetcb  of  the  KevolwtHNit  .of  Medieol 
eincmiatac  et  luttrpunctione  No^a  Sicc-  Science;  and  Views  relwtiAf  tW  It**  Hc- 
pius  lllustrauc  Cura,  J.  Hunter,  LL.D.  form.  By  P.  J.  Cl.  Cabenis,  Memb' r  of 
2i.  od.  the  NatioiMil  IwstituCe  of  Fnu»ce,  Ac. 

The  Pi  iinitivcs  of  the  Gr»»ek  Twigue,  Translated  from  the  fVcnch,  ■nib  No^ec, 
iu  five  I.aiiguagt*s,  viz.  Greek,  Latin,  by  A.  licndcrsoo,  .M,  I>.  hva, 

English,  itaiiau,  aiul  Fr**nch  ;  in  verse,  MtsettLAXUt. 

by  J.  F.  A.  Roullier,  3s.  6d.  ITie  British  Neptune,  or  a  Naval 

All  F>say  on  the  Elements,  Acctntf  and  Iffvtory  of  Great  Bntaro,  from  the  timdof 
PiOH.Kly  of  the  English  loinguage;  iii»  Alfred,  to  the  Victory  rifTra^lyar  ;  con¬ 
tended  ^  UuVe  be#in  printed  ai  ao  Intro:  taitiiof  a'  full  and  pMiivular  Narrative* 
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in  r*'?uhr  SiTio-*,  rif  the 

K»«r»  Ft^htw******  Tri»iiin»h>»,  tfle 

Hritith  Nnvy,  in  tun-  rlm^-h’ \n4»itcd  ^•»- 
liimr,  i)!nstr.iti'<l  witti  \  tt-nji  of  errtit  ’ 
Victoiin*,  and  a  i  h.irl  f>f  \VoH«l. 
'll*,  fid.  ImI.  aud  MtiT»*d,  amt  on  lino 
paiM  r,  H(’<nnYlT 

A  new  i>t  biow^n,*  1\TaIl  l,if|iior, 

i*i  mnall  for  d«*m»  by 

i*.  H.i«liafto:i,  Is. 

TKo  IiiA  poinUnt  Man,  <*r  an  I'ssaj'  on 
Form.  I  lion  and  !)•  til*  thos«* 
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